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PREFACE 

W ITH so many excellent school-tollectiqps of lyjics 
already in existence, the publication of still 
another may seem to some superfluous, if not indeed, 
impertinent. If such be the case, the aim and plan 
of this volume must serve as its apology, fcfr the writer 
IS unacquainted \frith any other selection of lyrical poetry 
designed to provide material for what seems to be a 
recent and distinctive method in the teaching of English 
literature. 

The da^s are happily pa^ when the study of 
literatur* in our schools meant the study pf its history ; 
when our pupils were required to engage in the un- 
profitable task of leStnfng to associate the titles of some 
hundreds of books with thc^^mes of their authors and 
the dates of their publication ; when it was of more 
importance to know that Sir John Suckling wrote ^he 
Goblins than to have felt the nnspiration in a poem by 
Wordsworth or to havje known the poetic richness of a 
liiit by Keats. 

This merely chronological and educationally barren 
mcthftd of study was succeeded by another infinitely 
bette , which replaced the mer,*? manual of literary 
history either by substantial portions of our great 
literaturt itself — in which case some few “author?” 
^ere mere or less exhaustively studied — os by more 
numerous, jJjaugh less lengthy, extracts representing 
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a wider range of^ writers .aid a greater variety of 
subject, in cither Ct.se the actual ♦;(‘xts being studied at 
first hand. This did not preclude the legitimate use of 
the chronolbgical method and much ad nirable work 
was done in comparing the thoughts and ^ styles c f 
writers of different ages and schools. Such a method 
was in most respects excellent, but it had one clanger 
and one inevitable development. The danger wai 
the lack of a deiinitive aim • too often, it is to be 
feared, the choice of works for study was promiscuous ; 
we were tempted — if we may use a term well under- 
stood in , public schools — to “ browse.” The logical 
and inevitable development of this method and its 
predecessor is one which preserves the excellences of 
bcth without the defects, of either, and which is making 
rapid strides in pedagogic labour to-day. 

Instead of being directed to the works of a writer 
as a whole, or to a large number of miscellaneous 
extracts, the pupil’s attention is concentrated upon a 
single literary form, of which chronologically-arranged 
specimens by many different wntcis arc examined with 
the view of adducing ity structural and other charac- 
teristics as a form, if noting its fitness for its work, and 
of tracing its development or decline in literary history. 
One type having been thoroughly treated ’n this manner, 
another is studied on similar lines, then another, and 
so on until each of the main literary forms has been 
dealt with in turn. It will be readily seen that, if the 
selection of examples be carefully made, the mjthod 
constitutes at once a, legitimate use of chroiiolc gy, a 
training in coVnparatjve cntici^imj and a means whereby 
a sound ai]d not inconsiderable knowledge of our 
literature yi its intellectual and artistic incidence may 
be acquired, whilst its pnncipsfi feature — the study of 
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literary form — though •in itself merely a means to an 
end, gives tha^ cohticnce and definitehess of purpose 
which the other methods appear to havfe laqked. 

The present volume is an application bf the method 
to the f<j^*ms assumed by Jlyncal poetry in English, 
a field in which a.,!somewhaf lengthy experience in 
'teachirig English Literatufe has proved it eminently 
suitable. 

Nof that -the writer is by any meaivs a rigid 
formalist. He realises that the message of poetry and 
its aesthetic appeal must always be first ; but the study 
of form as an adjunct of literary art is, in hi'# opinion, 
undoubtedly as valuable an aid to the appreciation of 
what is best m litbrature as a knowledge of technique 
is to the fullest enjoyment ofi a great painting or of 
a symphonic compo^tion.* At tlje same time he has 
little patience with those who would compel all genius 
to enter the same Procrustean bed, and remembcrittg 
that ongiiiafly rules and forms were made not /or 
"literature but i/y it, he has not hesitated to include, 
•when their excellence s&med to warrant it, specimens 
which do not closely cbnforni?^n all ^heir charac^nstics 
to the recognised types Apart from their own intrinsic 
worth, the value of such specimens to pupils already 
familiar with the regular foritis is obvious. 

It has already been i:laimed that the present system 
does not discard, but includes. t'Ae principles of the 
comparative method. The value of the latter — too 
great Educationally to be disregarded — lies in the act 
of pe*:eiving resemblances and •differences between 
literary passages correlated as to ‘subject-matter. It 
need hartlly be pointed out that a precisely similaf 
diicipline is afforded by the present method, comparison 
of the closest^hd most detailed kind being involved 
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at every stage, though it is instituted between vatfieties 
of forn) and treatment, rather tlwi of subject-matter. 
By this means greater thoroughness is secured, since 
in comparing any one specimen bf a ffrm with^ its 
fellows scrupulous regard must be paid to de1;ails. On 
tl^e other hand the comparative ^treatment of poems 
comparable as to subjcct-nlatter has an undoubted, 
if sometimes an exaggerated va^ue, and to meet t.hiF 
requirement suitable material has been- provided in 
the appendix. The very strongest advocate, however, 
of the comparative method, as at present understood, 
must admit that the fullest benefit cannot be derived 
from such* an exercise except by the pupil who is 
ec^uipped with an independent and 'thorough under- 
standing of poetic form in its relationship to matter. 
The right place for ,this exercise, therefore, seems to 
be at the end of such a course as the present. 

, The following are ^he main features of the present 
volume : — t 

1. It is primarily intended for the use of pupils * 
in the senior and middle form's 6f secondary schools, 
but th^ compiler ij^ not ^’»itho lit "hope that it may find 
a somewhat wider acceptance among other students and 
lovers of poetry. 

2. Material and “apparatus” for the study of 
lyrical poetry in its chief forms are provided. 

The material is a selection of lyrical verse tn English 
and therefore legitimately includes poems by American, 
Irish, and Scottish authors. The choice has beef, made 
with regard to the following considerations : — q 

(a) The capabilities of those for whom the book 
is chiefly intended have been carefully borne in mind, 
and in nearly every case the poems have beeniperson^y 
tested in their appeal to the dUitor’s o^qjsupils. 
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(i) In accordance with the requirements of the 
new method, most pf the pieces have been chosen as 
illustrativci of the special features of their kind, but 
in no case h^s poetry of inferior merit bden admitted. 
Jn the humble judgment of the compiler, therefore, 
every poem in the«collectibt^ is of the highest quality. 

(tf) When possible, the poems have been selected 
, as representative of .their authors’ most characteristic 
work 

3. The selections have been divided into five 
groups .under the headings of Song-Lym^ Sonnet^ Ode^ 

' and Elegy respectively. The poems in each 
section have been arranged chronologically to admit of 
comparison and* historical reference. 

4. In the few cases where it has seemed wist or 
necessary to omit lines 'from a poem, care has been 
taken that the essential form or unity of the whole 
has not been impaired. 

5. ,Bdth by very careful attention to the punctuafion 
and by the collation of the best authoritative texts, no 
pains have been spared tci secure the highest degree of 
accuracy in the text.' ' 

6. Whilst it IS recognised Aat only by reading 
a .poem aloud can a pupil appreciate fully its lyrical 
quality, much attention has been bestowed upon the 
printed arrangement, that 'the form of each poem may 
be at once apparent to thq eye. 

7. The “apparatus” provided consists of a general 
introduction* and five sectional introductions . the 
fornjer indicating the principles, which determine the 
natural structure o'f the. lyric and givihg, frOirt the 
point of view of form, a brief survey of .its evolution 
lud ch^cteristics ; the latter dealing with, the special 
structure and tjualities ef the separate individual forms/ 
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These introductions are, af course, intended *iO be 
suggestive rather than exhaustive^^^nd should be read 
early in the perugfil of the book as indicating' the chief 
points arising for considera^on in 'the stuyiy of lyrical 
forms. As a further aid brief Notes have been provided., 
It is recommended that every poem.fihould be examined 
wifh referonce both to its general qualities as a lyric and 
to Its special qualities as a definite lyrical form. • 

§. To facilitate reference in class,, the lines or 
stanzas of the longer poems have been numbered. 

In conclusion the writer wishes to express hi!} thanks 
and gratitude to the following for their uniform courtesy 
•and generoff.ty in allowing him to reprint copyright 
• poems, a kindness which makes it posstble to bring the 
selections m the * volume down to the most recent 

t 9 

times — 

... 

To Mr. Altrcd Austin for JVhoi Runnels Began to Leap 
« and Sing ; ‘ 

Canon UecrJmig for Going Dozvn-bi/l on a Buyile'f 
Mr. A. C. Hendon and Mr. John r..uii: for My IV til ; 

Miss Kate Brown and thu-Ediior Mid Proprietors of The 
IVi^t minster Gnztttef^r Apnl\ 

Mes&rb. Chatto aftd WifWus for Bret Harte’s IV bat the 
Bullet Sang , 

Mr. R. S. dc Vcrc and Messrs. Pickering and Ciiatto tor 
the late Sir Aubrey' de Vcrc’s Rock of Cashel ; 

Messrs. Bertram Dobell and Reeves for two selections by 
the late James 'riiomsoji (“ B V.”) ; 

Mr. Austin Dobson for’ A Song oj the Four Siasons ; 

Messrs. Ellis for a sonnet by the late D. G.' Rossettu; 

Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler for Loss and Gam : 

Mr, Alfrei^ Hayes artd Mr. Johi^ l.anc for My Study j 
Rev. H. Walshaifl How for the late Hlshop How's 
• fV inter ; 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling and Messrs. Methuen for Rscesstonaly 
« from The Five Nations (Mbthuen) ; 

xiu 
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Mr. E. V. Lucas fpr '‘The Cricket-Ball SmgSy from The 
Open Road (^IVIethuen) ; 

McssA., G.* Routledgc* and Sons fo/ two sonnets by 
Longfellow ,« • 

Miss Sinah for the late Ada Smith’s In City Streets ; 

Mr. folin Lane for Mr. William Watson’s April ^ 

Mr. Theodore \ratts-Dunton for his Natura Maligna 
and Natuia Benigday and also for the late A C. 
Swinburne’s Manh : an Ode ; 

Messrs. Macmillan for the most reednt texts of MattJjew 

• Arnold’s A Southern Night and The Forsaken Merman , 
and for tlic text of Chatterton’s Roundelay from 
"Ward’s English Poets. 

Th.iiiks ate also due to Messrs. Chambers and ^iifgwiclc and 
their publishers for permission to use their text of Criitiinas 
from Early English*Ly> us (Mes-^rs. Sidgwick and Jackson) , and 
to Mr. VV. Walton for kind hejp willingly given while Hie 
present volume was passing through the press. 

NORMAN HEPPLE. 


GAiLsitiEAU, (htober 1911 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE HISTORY AND CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE ENGLISH LYRIC 

, It is fitting that in the remote and golden days of ■Greece, 
the lyric,' that most delightful but elusive variety poetry, 
should have had its birth, so far as Europe was concerned, when 
Sappho and Alcacua from their sea-girt home of Lesbos sent 
forth their songs across the blue waters of«thc Meditcrranoan 
to the listening world. Then^ and* afterwards, even as late as 
Aristotle, the lyric, to the Greeks, wa^ a poem designed to be 
sung oy a single voice to the atcompamment oj a lyi and though 
the present volume is concerned only with lyrics in Englisjj, 
this fact fraught with tlie fullest significance, for it ^implies 
the presence, in the original lyric, of charactciistics which have 
persisted to the present«day, when they serve in some measure 
as distinguishing tests of tlys, {he finest and truest form of poetry, 

I. The Lyric in English 

The first point of interest suggested by the Greek concep- 
tion of the lyric is its intimate aiiH evident connection with 
music — a relationship whicf^has been maint.iined to the picscnt 
day,*for though the modern lyric does not necessarily presuppose 
any external musical accompaniment* music in one form or 
another^ either vAthin the poem itself or as a necessary adjunct, 
must b^ regarded as an integrant and indispensable part of the 
species. 'Fhc t^o elemental words and music, the former sup- 
plying the theme and the latter contributing at least a part of 
the emotioTi, have always been present and are conf\)lementary, 
thftugh the velati ve prominence given to each has varied consider- 
ably at different times ; and, fA the most part, it is true to say that 
the- history of the development of lyrical poetry is that of th« 
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stages by which it became, when its composers so desired^ ihdepen- 
dent of music as an txUiml accessory . , ^'or as poetry developed, 
the poets gradually discovered the capabilities Qf ' words and 
rhythms alone for producing emotional .effects similar to, if not 
identical with, those obtained by the use of an external accum- 
paniment. In view of this, it is rather startling toi^nd that 3 s 
lar.e as 1815 Wordsworth se'emed to adhere to the original idea 
of the Greeks, when he wrote 1/1 the Preface to his Potms: 

“Some of these pieces arc essentially lyrical, and, therefore;, 
cannot have their dLe force without a supposed musica^ accom- 
paniment; ‘out, 111 much the greatest part, as a substitute foj’ 
the classic l)rc or romantic haip, 1 lequire nothing more than 
an animated or impl^ssioned recitation.” 

'I'his,® however, we may regard as an exceptional and experi- 
mental case, and the .idianced stage which poetry had then 
reached in the de\elopmcnt of which we aic speaking is shown 
in' the verbal music' of his gicat contemporary, Coleridge. Ab- 
sorbed into the body of the poetry itself, and manifesting itself in 
the mere turn of a phrAsc, the suggestion of a word, thci tones 
of a vowel arrangement, or the verbal melody of the syllables, 
ncusic, in the hands of the greater lyric poets, was able to keep 
pace with the. rapid development in lyrical emotion a id subject. 

From this point of mcw the history of the English lyric may 
bedii ided into four broad periods . tin. primitive stage in which thp 
theme was of little importance and’thc language m such a crude 
and undeveloped state as make the minstrers “romantic 
harp” almost a necessity for the full effectiveness of the poem ; 
the next stage in which the subject-matter remained conven- 
tional and — though with iiot;able exceptions — comparatively 
unimportant, but when words and rhythms were invested with 
the highest musical quality and the formal side of the poem was 
de\ eloped to the utmost; a third peiiod in which the subject- 
matter became of more importance than the foim or thq music; 
and the last period when subject and form assumed almost equal 
importance a/id an artistic comprqinihe was effected between 
the two. These four stages cVirrcspoiid rougnly to the four 
general divNions into winch it is convenient and cuatomary to 
divide ouc national literature as a whole : the Prc-Flizabethun, 
the Elizabethan, the Classical, anj the RomUntic (including the 
]Veo-Romantic) periods. 
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Of these divisions tha first includes the Anglo-Saxon and 
Middle English poetr)*end affords little material suitable for a 
collection tne present. Jn poems like»thc IVanderer and 
the Seafarer there is thc.promiscsof the lyrical giff, but save that 
the^ are occasionally strongly subjective, there is little of dis- 
tftictly ’yrical performance . thiiy are chiefly narrative and 
descriptive. Indeed, ^om the beginning of English poeftry 
up to (Chaucer — that is thruifghout the Anglo-Saxoh Age and 
duryig ^he first two-thirds of the Middle Englisli Period — there 
are singularly fev{ true lyrics recorded, althhugh during Middle 
Jilnglish times there must ha\e been many in circulatfon 
along with the popular ballads m the repertoires of the 
• min'tfrelss 

The earliest of those which have survived is Sotjfer is yiomen 
illy a little song which has considerable grace and delicacy, and 
which displays a seftise of form and musical rhythm perh^s 
instinctive in its author. In these ri^^pects if seems to have been 
unique among its con tern poranes, as the songs recorded aboqt 
the same time are, for \he most part,*lilcc b'oiuhs in the Frtfhy 
rather crude in their workmanship. Unlike the older ballad 
forms, lyric poptry, as we know it, is Ijsscntially the product Of 
conscious art and requires a certain degree of lesthctic scfisibility 
and refinement, to be acquired only by education. It is not to 
Jje expected, therefore, (fiat J "in tunes when even the most en- 
lightened classes were ovcYshradow^ by tl^ ignorance ^id dark 
asceticism of the earlier Middle Ages, the lyric should display 
much of that artistic refinement of expression which we have 
come to associate with it in its more modern developments. 

In Chaucer, though his work is marked b) brightness, ease, 
and buoyancy, passages whiph are distinctly lyrical in character 
‘are Tiy no means common — not to say rare. During the 
century following his death, that is, in the last hundred years of 
the Middle Engitsh Period, recorded lyrics become much more 
frequen^, apd these years may be regarded, in some sort, as a 
time of transition^ or of prepgration for the Kliaabechan outburst 
of soi>g which immediately follfiws. Of the lyrics belonging tn 
the Pre-Ettzabethan Age only two have a place in fhis volume, 
the poem we have already mentioned, Sonui is yconitn rn, and 
CnstemaSy both of which dhte from the thirteenth century 
and are thoroughly English in tone, owing nothing, apparentlyf 
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to the French influence which wa» beginning to invade our 
literature about the time of their coMTposition. 

With the Elwibethans the recond of the stages we have 
indicated was reached, wlien tile formal- excellence of the lyric 
was assured. Their work in the lyric field may be conveniehtly 
divided into two classes , those poems written to bd sung to 'a 
musical accompaniment and' those dcsi^ied to he self-sufficient 
in the matter of musical quality; or, to distinguish the classes by 
names — the t^ocal Song-Lytus and the Literary or Book~Lyrus 
The latter class, of 'course, contains the sonnets and tl.c longer 
lyrics of Spenser, Sidney, and Shakespeare. 

Of the lyrics in the first group it may be said that they are 
unrivalled, in no other age has music been so happily “married 
to immortal, verse.” 'I'he great soiig-wnters of the time were 
shrewd enough and suffieicntly gifted to perceive that there 
were two methods of successfully mingling poetry and accom- 
paii} ing music. One of thi'sc was to take care that the provinces 
of music and words did not ovt.rlap, either by seeing that the 
kthd of music suggested by the words’ w.'is different front that 
supplied by the accompaniment, or, though much more rarely, 
deliberately making 'the language rough as is the case in 
Thomd» Wceikes’s madrigal beginning : — ” 

“Thule, the period ot cosmography;*, 

Doth \aunt of Hecia, \<ho$e sulphurious firc,“ etc 

The otiicr method \las to kCep the intellectual content of the 
poem strictly subordinate and slight, since song has little to do 
with the intellect and much to do with the emotions. In their 
songs, therefore, there is little of reflection, and nothing of specula- 
tion. Nor, again, are the emotions expressed in any degree complex : 
in the main, though these may be sincere and intense, they are 
simple. This slightness of the intellectual message, accompanied 
by simplicity and poignancy of feeling, is obv|ous, for example, 
in the following stanza from Amiens’ ^ng in Ai Tou Like It. 

“Blow, blow, thou vi(|ntor wind. 

Thou art not si^ unkind 
As man’s ingratitudi. ; 

Thy tooth is not so keen 
Because thou art pot seen. 

Although thy breath be rude 
Hcigh-ho ' sing, heigh-ho I ’* etc. 
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In thus restricting the subject-matter of their songs the 
Elizabcthajj} song-writ^ seem to have done 'deliberately what 
their predecessors probably could not avoid doing owing to the very 
limited charactj:r of the education then available-^a limitation so 
effectually removed in Elizabethan times by the Renascence. 

Thcicl'an be no question that the lyrical life which throbs 
in the poetry of that aj^e received its impulse from the literary 
phase of this great movement, and it is the more singular, there- 
jbro) thflt an impulse derived from such a source did not expend 
Itself chfcfly in Widening the range of lyric'thcmes. If such an 
extension had taken place wc should find it more especially 
among the poems which we placed in the second gfioup and 
designated as “literary lyrics.” These poems were not written for 
the purpose of being sung or of having any musical accompani- 
ment, but by their form and spirit, their musical rhythms and 
their turns of phrase, they suggest the quality of music within 
themselves: “they sing themsehcs.in the licart” — to translate 
the famous sentence of M. Brtinetidrc. An examination, ho^Y- 
ever,* of these — even oV the sonnet-sequences and the longer 
lyrical poems of Spenser and Sidney — shows that the largely 
predominating'Subject is the conventional one of love. It m!^ 
seem stnfligc that the poets of a nation aw<ikencd*by the 
Renascence into the fullest and most vigorous life should have 
•'Confined themselves even 'in their lyric poetry to what was 
practically a single them&, i^hen ^ch a rgrh and variei^ field of 
experience lay ready to their hand. Perhaps the limitation is 
more apparent than real, for the passionate feeling which they 
poured into this one theme was of the most intense and personal 
description. Nevertheless the feet remains that in their l}iical 
poetry they made use only of this one outlet for their inspiration, 
the rest of their vigorous life finding expression in the other literary 
forms of that magnificent and probably unrivalled literary age. 

Witen we rdbiember the comparative ease with which they 
could ‘igeb into print,” it seems even more remarkable that they 
dTd not yield the temptation of elaborating the intellectual 
part of their poems , for the invention of printing had the effcqf 
of concentrating the attention of the reader upon the matter, 
rather thamupon the form of a poet's work, and gave the latter 
greater permanence and widCr currency than could have been 
the case when it was transmitted merely in manuscript. Yet 
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It IS true to say that the major portiAn of the lyrical impulse of 
Elizabethan times was concentrated ifpon the indention and 
perfecting of lyriojVwM, as opposed to the dcvelo|1mcnt of lyric 
themes^ and it is in this respect that tht f^lizabothans specially 
excelled, for they have left us a body of lyrical verse richly 
musical and, with the possilyle exception of the finest work of 
the Romantic and Victorian ppets, unsurpassed — at ^Icast as 
regards form — by any lyrical poetry composed before or since. 

During the period of transition between tlie Eliz'abcthail 
and “ Classical ” Ages the lyric w.is practised by a ^roup of 
writers of whom Herrick, W ithcr, I^ovelacc, and Waller were 
in manyr respects typical. These poets changed its character, 
and in their bands it became a light, short, pleasant song. Often 
of exquisitt daintiness, combined with courtly ease and 
grace. For the most part the poems deal, with trivial subjects 
of^only fleeting interest — with the ladies and events of contem- 
porary society and the couit, but there is about them a certain 
haunting charm of mejody aiid styl^ which lingers in the 
memory, wJiile some of them, and especially those of Herrick, 
are quite inimitable. 

• The “Classical” Age which followed them was, so far as 
the lyrft: is concerned, a period of decadence, its very strong 
points being precisely those most op,pos(jd to lyric success. The 
poets of the time were chuffly concerned with criticism of 
society %nd manners,rWith ^ ilosophy and analysis, subjects in 
their very nature fatal to the true lyrical spirit. Such an 
cxaltat on of the intellectual side of life was made at the expense 
of the emotional, and a lyjnc without emotion is a poetic im- 
possibility. From the point of view of form it ought to be 
noticed that the heroic couplet at vhis time attained a degree, 
of perfection in use never .reached before, but this of all metres 
IS perhaps least well adapted for lyrical verse, the regular rise and 
fall of cadence and pause admitting of little variati^, and 
inclining to monotony. • >. 

We may 'say, then, that thq iiKturc of th«. subjcct-mattfer 
^nd the un^ue prominence given to it were the caqscs of the 
meagre and inferior lyrical production of this period, and it i^ a 
curious fadt that in these dark timfs the lyri^ torch Ws carried 
most worthily by none other than Dryden who shared with 
Pope the leading position in the “Classical” school and vfhose 
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two poems, the Song for St. Cectlia'i Day and AUxandfr's Feait, 
are noble specimens of'^cnunie lyrical work. . 

With tnoadvcnt of the Romantic and Nqa- Romantic schools 
the lyric enterjsdupon the latest^nd in many respects the highest 
sta|e of its career, for, though not all of the Romantic poets 
possessed Ae lyrical g^ft to tho same extent, in Wordsworth, 
Shelley,. Keats, and Tehnyson — ^td mention only the finest-^-it 
attained a most inspired height. The excellence which tlicsc 
•poots thieved as lyric-writcrs seems to have been due to two 
things. • In the'.first place they perceived^ in a higher degree, 
•perhaps, than even the Elizabethans had done, the'music latent 
in words, and succeeded in producing in their poetr), by means 
of happy combinations of words and rhythms, effects similar 
to those produced by music itself. Keats and I'enii^-son, more 
especially, were musical artists in words, and lines like 

“ Charmed magic easements openin'^ nn the toam 
Of perilous seas in faeiy li^mls turlAin 

Forlorn < the very word is like a bell 
To toll me liack trom thee tA mj suit, sell ” 
or 

“Thjr pillar’d dusk of sounding svcainoies” 

make thcllr appeal to us as much by the lingering fascinatickn of their 
music as by the cxquisitcncss of their pictorial suggestion. It is 
in this respect that the Tnoflern lyric surpasses the Eli/abcth.iii , a 
loss of some of the sunn/sptintan^ty of the latter being balanced 
by a corresponding gain in power, on the part of the lormer, to 
express a wider range and more complex quality of emotion. 

The success of the modern lyric has, in the second place, 
been due to the fine apprcciVion, by the lyric winters, of the 
delicate balance subsisting between subject and foim. Never 
before has such a variety of subjects found its way into English 
lyrical verse and been so completely absorbeil as to gnea certain 
intelftctual valtie and body to the poems without in any way 
detracting from their lyrical worth. Therein has lain, in large 
Measure, the.gkill of "th* great lyrists from JVordswotth to 
Tehnyson: they have been* able to perceive with nicety the 
degree o1 thought which the lyric could carry, aiftl exactly hRw 
this could be introduced without damage to the •poem itself. 
Thus, for exanTple, in tfle Ode to a GhLtan Vtn Keats* 
eashrmed the profound dictum that Beauty is truth' trvkth 
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beauty,” yet who will dare to say that the thought is 'unduly 
obtrusive, or in ajny way out of keepingr'vith the delicate reserve 
of what we must^rcgard as one;, of the mosf grafdrul lyrics in 
the language It IS, therefore-, in then ability to perceive both 
the musical possibilities of words and the subtle relationship of 
matter to form that tlic Ronuyitic and later lyrists are superi6r 
c\'^n to the Eli/abethans. • 

II. Subjectivity oi- the Lyric 

The limitation ‘bj' the Gieeks of the term “lyric,” in its 
application, 'lO poetry sung by a sing/e voice contained the genu 
of another characteristic of Us English descendant — its subjec- 
tivity. *rhis, indeed, is considered by many competent Cfitics 
to he the*- ultimate test of lyrical as distinguished from epic, 
ballad, oi purely narratnc poetry, and, whether or not it is wise 
to make subjectivity the final court of appeal, its presence in all 
the finest lyrical v ersc cannot be denied. In view of this, it 
may be well at this point tci make clear the distinction between 
subjective and ob|ccti\e poctrj. 

In the ancient popular ballads, for example, there is a 
singular absence of any h.nt as to the personality, of the author, 
— a feature wljich has led scholars to form the theory of Com- 
munal Authorship. The ballad-story is told simply and directly, 
without any indications of thcjnarrxtor^ private feelings on the, 
matter, without hus makins any-rcilcctions or offering any 
opinioii<fbf his own, A^ithout tiic betrayal in the slightest degree 
of his mood. As Mr. Kittredgc remarks, it is almost as 
if the tale were telling itself. Tlie primitive people among 
whom such ballads had their origins led the simplest of lives. 
'1 heir experiences were not abstractions, but events, deeds, and 
objects; and it was of these that they sang. The stimulifs of 
their poetry, therefore, came from without themselves, and such 
poetry we agree to call Objective. 

On the other hand much of our poetry is suffusei) with the 
individuality the writer. Directjy or indirectly he reveals 
his presence in a poem; his fcelin'gs vitalise it; fiismood colours 
if, the ruggeJness or delicacy of his character is betrayed in it; 
his own thoughts, experiences, and ideals constitute its matter ; 
It becomes, in a way, a mirror of ^iimself. 'Thus, if we were 
s])own three poems by Byron, Shelley, and Matthew Arnold 
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respectively, and were notatold by whom they were composed, 
we should have little diftculty in guessing their authors oorrectly, 
so charactefisticaHy stamped with the individuality of each would 
they be. The^ sources of such poetry are clearly within and it 
we designate Subjective. 

Now poetry of this kind is .essentially a modern growth, 
corresponding to the itifmense development of individuality.in 
modern'times, and, as we should expect of a literary type whose 
birtl], at a time when self-realis<ition was a new and joyous 
thing, may be saijd to have synchronised With that of modern 
life, the lyric has made of it ^most its own peculiar possessidn. 
In a highly composite poetic literature like ours, it is, course, 

• impq^iblc to m^e the distinction between*subjcctive and objec- 
tive poetry the %ole basis of classification, mr pprfbnal and 
impersonal elements are frequently mingled, but, on the whole. 
It IS true to say that* epic, ballad, and dramatic poetry belong to 
the objective division, while the ly/ic ahnbst monopolises fhc 
subjective variety. 

Tfhere is a special* reason for this high subjectivity of 
the lyric. In t)ic composition of a man’s personality 
emotion bulks, so largely that in any expression of his pes^ 
sonality it ^s bound to play a very prominent part ; and experience 
has demonstrated tliat of all poetic modes, the lyric is the best 
Adapted for emotional ffxpfdssictp. It follows, then, that the 
lyric is most intimately Coiniected with ^motion, and^ indeed, 
Mr. Henley boldly goes the whole length and defines the lyric as 
“a single emotion temperamentally expressed in terms of poetry.” 
There is much truth, if not the whole truth, in this definition; 
for even in the case of deeply rcfiectiie poetry whose only claim 
to be classed as lyrical lies in its subjects ity, the emotional 
'elentent is present, though it may be chilled and subdued by 
the very nature of that which called it forth. Subjectivity im- 
plies tm; prcscnct of emotion of some kind and in some degree ; 
and th| cgiivcrse of this is true, so that both the one and the 
other are necesrary parts tjf /he lyric. 

HI. The Unity and Size of the Lyric 

Anothes distinguishing mark of a lyric is its unity: it is 
self-contained, and 1;verything within it is directly related tame 
central idea. The definition we quoted in the preceding section* 
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expresses this in the word, “single/ ’ and Mr. Palgrave in his 
Preface, to the* Golrkti Tieasury ofv>Songs and Lyrics also 
holds “lyrical” to “imply that each poem shall turn on some 
sifig/c thought,, feeling, or situation.” .Xhc important thing to 
remember is that this one idea or situation is expressed in lyiical 
poetry through tlie medium .of an emotion : the ^loem issues 
frpm the poet’s mind by means of an einotion, and by the same 
means it 'enters ours. Bearing this in mind we arc ci;abled to 
perceive not only that the lyric is unified by the emotion, but 
also that the latter often defines the boundaries of •‘he poem 
which in ihaiiy cases is limited strictly by the duration-of the 
emotional excitement. Edgar Allan Poe, himself the finest 
lyrist that America has produced, and a tntic well qualified to> 
speak on’ such a matter, sa) s in his Lssay on the Poetic Principle^ 
“I hold that a long poem does not exist. That degree of 
excitement, which would entitle a poem to be so called at all, 
cannot be sustained through a composition of any great length. 
After the lapse of half an hour .it the very utmost, it flags. , .and 
then the poem., is no Monger such.” Many lyric poetj, like 
Poe and Shelley, or even like Byron who “tossed off” his verses 
Rafter banquets and balls at two in the mornuig,” have com- 
posed ti.t a white heat of emotion and have drawn mflf at least 
the first sketch with great rapidity. In the case of poetry pro- 
duced in such a manner Poo’s rcitiarK. Iiolds good, and as soon 
as ttie emotion has subsided the poem must cease. It follows, 
therefore, tliat lyrics of tfiis description are ordinarily short 
pocm<^, since the stimulating emotion seldom lasts even as long 
as the half-hour allowed by Poe. It ought to be noted, how- 
ever, that, for other poets like Wordsworth, the condition of 
lyrical composition has been rather that of “emotion recollected 
in tranquillity” — a condition- which, as in the Ode on the 
Intimations of Immortahty^ sometimes admits of a more 
lengthy treatment. Such a method does nc . matcrial'y affect 
the facts of the case as regards the pait played by emotion in 
the lyric: the latter still origiiia/es* in and^is unified by an 
emotion, the only difference being that the emotion, in this 
' case, is a “Vecollccted ” one. * 
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IV. SlRUCTURE OF THE LyRIC 

t 

In tl)e pages which'follo^ it Will be seen that the lyrkrs 
have befin divided into live difierent groups : the song-lyric, the 
sonnet, the ode, the idyll, and the elegy, most of which have 
more oi» less distinct structural marks. 'It is not of these 
spcciaK forms that we wish to speak at present, but of a structufal 
scheme which, though it can by no means be desq^ibed as 
general, is yet met with m a sufficiently large number of lyrics 
of all types to make it worthy of notice in a book professing 
like the present to deal with lyrical poetry mainly from the point 
of view of form. Such a structural scheme, when present at all, 
occurs most frequently in lyrics of, the kiild referred to in fhc 
last section as spontaneously produced, and may therefore, foy 
convenience, be termed ’the iVa/wra/ stfucturc of a lyric. This 
may be described as a record of the stages through which a mind, 

‘ disturbed by an emotion, passes before it resumes its normiri 
condition.* To take a simple illustration, let u» suppose that 
someone has committed an offence which arouses our anger. 
•Our feeling against the offenda* rises and disturbs both our 
body and our thoughts:* tlfe lat^r are j^ot those wjjich we 
should think under ordinary conditions, for we partially lose 
control over them. The disturbance reaches its height, declines, 
and we at length resolve to forgive the offender, or, perhaps, 
conclude that we are powerless to obtain any redress. As soon 
as we reach the stage at which we make such a resolution or 
conclusion, our anger has passed, >our thoughts are again under our 
control, and our mind has once more resumed its ordinary state. 
Such fS the norttial path of an emotion, and since, as we have 
seen, tjie Lyric is often coterminous with the emotion which 
animates it, it, follows fhat we may sometimes «xpect to- see 
reproduced in the poem the stages we have noted m the cours^ 
of the embtion. 

' . That which arouses the emotion — the offence id our illus- 
tration — -we shall call the %loUve\ and the poet, in order to 
make us experience the same “wave” of feeling which he; 
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himself, has felt and desires to express, consciously or uncon- 
sciously! first presents to us that whi&h aroused the emotion 
within himself. This reproduction of the motive as a rule 
constitutes thfc. first part of a Well-constructcd lyric. Thus, for 
example, the feeling of pleasure and gaiety which we share 
with Wordsworth m his poem. Daffodils^ is engendered in 
the picture of the daffodils' which \^rdsworch makes it his 
first business to present. The motive may be anything in 
human experience, as, for example, an object of art — a'Gr'‘cia’i 
urn or a picture (Nos. 139, 179); a natural phenomenon such 
as' the wind (Nos. 137, 143), or a rainbow (No. 54), or one 
the seasons (Nos. 9^, 138); a living creature, such as the sky- 
lark (Nos. 52, 136), or the fly (No. 48) — anything in fact, from* 
a cnckct-%?ll (No. 92) to the moon (No. 17). Sometimes it is 
a whole situation, as in No. 89; or, again, it may occasionally 
be a thought as in Wordsworth’s Ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality (No. 1^4), wh^rc the poet’s feelings are moved by 
(he thought of the contrast between what used to be and 
^at is. ' 

The second part of a lyric consists of the thoughts arising 
I'l'om the action of the ifiottve, and corresponds to the develop- 
ment and decline of the emotion. Such thoughts” are really 
registers of the emotional disturbance, and to this fact must 
frequently be attributed their imusiikl and poetic character. In 
the examples quoted below 'is illustrative of lyrical structure, 
they may be found, properly distinguished. 

The third division of a lyric is that in which is expressed 
the final attitude of the poet’s mind, when the emotion has 
subsided : it is, therefore, the irtcilectual part of the poem, and 
with it the latter must close. As was the case in the incident^ 
we mentioned in the early prrt of this section, it generally^ 
takes the form of some conclusion, reflection, resolution, or 
decision. ' 

To illustrate what we have said, let us analyse Herrick’s 
song, 'To BlrsamSf in which the three part^ may be disti/i- 
guished ; the blossoms forming t'he motive, and the intellectual 
conclusion-flight, as is proper in a song — occupying the last 
stanza : — 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. Motive ... ... fait pledges of a fruitful tree, 

^ Why do ye fall so fast ? 

Your date is not so past, 

But* you may stay jfct here awhile, 

To bfush and gently smile. 

And go at last 

What,’’v'ere ye born to be 
An hour or half's delight 
Ann so to bid good-night ’ ' 

*Twas pity Nature brought ye forth 
Merely to show your worth. 

And lose you quite 

But you are lovely leaves, wlu^e we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so iKrave , 

And after they have shown their pride 
Like you, awhile, they glide 
Into the grate 

. I- Herrick 

t 

Gonsiderations of 'space prohibit the multiplication df 
examples, but it is hoped that the following dissected sonnet 
may make this, matter of “ natural” stmeture quite clear : — 


2 Thoughts suggested I 
bj* the mottvit , ^ 
_ and expressing^ I 
regret I 


3 Intellectual I 

Conclusion ... ^ 


I . Motive 


2 Thoughts 

anstni' from 
the motive 


3 Intellectual 
Gpnclusion 


The sea awoke at midnight Frora its sldbp. 
And round the pebbly beaches far and wide, 

1 hc&r<] 'the fysit wave of the rising tide 
Rush onward with uninterrupted sweep — 

1 A >oicc out of the silence of the deep, 

A sound mysteriously multiplied 

As ol a cataract from the mountain’s side 

Or roar of winds 'upon a wooded steep 

So comer to us at times, from the unknown 
And inacccssi.ble solitudes of being. 

The rushing of the sea-tides ol the soul , 

And inspirations that we deem our own. 

Are some divine foreshadowing and foreseeing 
, Of things beyond our reason or control 

LtlNCFELLOW 
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PART 1 

THK SONG-LYRIC 

‘‘And this shall be for music when no one else is near, 

The fine song tor singing, the rare song to hear'” 

*• , R L SrtvsNsov 

Much of what has already been said in the General 
In..raductian is specially applicable to the subject dealt with 
in this section — the Song. In narticular the affinity of music 
for words which we noted as charactcnatic of all lyrical poetry 
IS most strongly marked in the case of this, the most popular of 
s),}! lyrical forms in Engli'h. Indeed, so close is the connection 
betwcci] the two elements that the same word, Songy, is applied 
both to a particular species of |X)etical composition and to a 
purely musical form, the melody or air; while in its more, 
general acceptation the term implies a union of these two ideas, 
the mosi. effective song beiifg the product of music and words 
acting m concert. For all practical purposes a song may be 
defined as a short poem adapted for singing and sometimes 
actually set to music, or a metrical composition musical in 
Itself, though neither fitted nor specially designed for singing 
otherwise than “in the heart’’ — ^afternatives corresponding to 
the two classes already referred to as Vocal and Literary Song-* 
Lyrics. It may seem almost a paradox to sp''ak of a r mg as 
“adapted for singing,” but so many lyrics unsuitable for this 
purpose have ^been entitled songs tijat.thc distinction is bothja 
real and a necessary one. In arranging the examples in this 
section no attempt has been made to separate the two classes, 
but as this^ will constitute an excellent exercise in classificaticn, 
sufficient guidance will, it is hoped, be given .n this introduction 
to render the task not too difficult for the pupil. 
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THE SONG-LYRIC 


From what has been said, it would appear that the best 
kind of vocal son^ is tha^ in which music and words are most 
successfully b'ended and unified. It has oft«i happened, as in 
the cases of Sidney, M-ilton, Oihdin, Moore, and, to judge 
froril his frequent references to music, Shakespeare himself, 
tKkt a song>*poet has alsg been a musician ; and to this happy 
combination of talents we undoubtedly owe many of our finest 
songs. ^loth Herrick and Waller, even if they 'were not 
musical themselves (and there is no reason to suppose that this 
was the -case), ccilLiborated with Henry Lawes, the famous 
melodiet celebrated by Waller in one of his poems, and the'ir 
songs produced in this manner are eminently singable and 
'dainty. Again, especially in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, many fine old melodies which were lu danger of 
disappearing because of their rude and inferior words had these 
replaced by others more worthy of them, and have thus been 
not only preserved but also enhanciL'd in lvalue. Burns and 
Moore, for example, fitted many of their songs to tunes already 
in existence, the one to “Scottish Airs’^ and the other to 
“Irish Melodics,” and it is now well known that I-«ady Anne 
‘Lindsay wrote . Rohm Gray^ anu Lady Nairn manj c..* 
her songs, io replace words too coarse to be in acc.ordanc'e with 
the requirements of modern taste. It is a literary and musical 
'■uriosity that Lady Nairii’s ’sentimental Land o’ the Ltal com- 
posed in this fashion was' set to ^e samr; melody as , Burns’ 
martial Scots^ IVha Hat. 

Thought of HI conjunction with the fact that, since a 
vocal song is designed for singing, the musician — presumably in 
the best position to know what is must suitable for this purpose 
— has a right to dictate to, the song-poet, the above examples 
may incline us to the opinion that, of the two parts of a song, 
words and melody, the latter is the "more important, a view 
that sc'ims to gain support when we remember songs like 
our 01^11 National Anthem, which have very inaTfferent 
words and yet, ,have survived by reason of «good tunes. 
It would not, however, be iiftpossible, though perhaps more 
difficult, W adduce examples of songs which owe' their force 
and popularity mure to their words than to the quality of their 
melodies. The tAith is tb!lt the impoitant part played by 
associatten in the popularising of a song can seldom be properly 
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THE SONG-LYRIC 


assessed, and so long as this is unknown it is impossible to say 
whether any paFticular song owes mOiC to its words or to its 
melody. We h^i- e only to rcmcmbci songs like Honuy Sweet 
Home or Loihuher No Mote to' judge of the adijcd force given 
to a song by its associations 

It will have been gatherrd that .i, song-wntcr composing 
poems to be sung has, other' things bcirig equal, a more difficult 
task to perform than one who i? unrestricted by the exigencies 
of vocalisation, and a summ.iry of the limitations imposed npop 
him will incidentally furnish the means of distiuguishing between 
the two classes of songs. 

I. In the first place he is much restricted in his choice of 
words, the best songs being those in singing which the mouth ■ 

15 well opened. In pronouncing vowel-sounds like ee in rrt//, 
ay in patn^ /'in phi^ the teeth are brought close together, the lips 
stretched over them, and the opening of the mouth takes the 
fot'm of a narrow %lit: tips makes vocalisation very difficult. 
So that words intended to tic «iung should be composed so far 
as possible of open vowef-souiuls like a ui fathir^ aw in /rr//, oh 
in s/oWy 0 in not. Close lowcls cannot, of couise, be wholly 
♦ voided, but an examuiitiun of songs like U'hm the hee sucks 
(No. li.) and.jT/j/’ Last Rost oj Stimmet (No. 6i) will'show how 
largely open sounds piedominate 

A similar rule holds good,m fhc dlise of consonant-soundc 
like f, Vy py y, Wy Sy Zy whic[> prarticMIy close the mouth and 
which should be avoided as tar as possible. When they arc used 
they should be followed imnicdTatel} by an open vowel, as in 
fondy diwne, jsul, so th.it the conti acted organs may be at once 
released. The liquids /, ///, /i.md /, arc favourites with song- 
writers, because of their smoothiie,ss and soft flowing quality. 
In regard to the first of these one reincinbers Leigh Hunt’s 
remark on the lines in Cfnistabely 

, “Her Rcnt/e /imbii did she undress, 

And /ay down in her /ove/incss ” 

that “the very smoothness and gentleness of tlic limbs is in the 
'aeries of /’si” This suggests another rule universallj'^ observed 
in the best vocal songs, viz. that all hissing, harsh; or guttural 
sounds which detract from the toftic beauty* of a song must be 
'ivoided. 
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2. Again, in a song written for music there are restric- 
tion®, with regard to met!!c. In a “literary” song-lyric®there is 
a reasonable license in this marker, but if a s«>iig is to be sung, 
the fall of the accents must be perfectly regular, the metre firm 
and Smooth, and, if the words be written in conjunction with 
thfb melod)^ the open j^owcls and the long notes should fall 
together. . 

Many of the songs of Burifs, Moore, and Dibdin'owe their 
snee^ to the careful observance of these principles, and an 
analysis of the metres and vocabulary of thcif songs, on the lines 
indicated, will well repay the student. 

3. The song-poet is also limited in sev^cral wajrs a<« regards 
•the subjecti-matter of a song designed for singing. For instance, 
if the poem be written in stanzas there ought to l)e % general 
correspondence and similarity of sentiment in the different 
stanzas, for without Ithis there may be a discordance between 
words and music, since the same .njclody Jfas often to sen c as 
the musical expression of each «>tanza in the song. To show, 
how familiar Shakespea*re was with this restriction, the tWo 
stanzas of his song, *‘Blow, blow, thou winter wind,” are printed 
here side by side : — 


I 


z 


“Blow, blow, thou wintei “Freeze, trLC/c, thou hitter sky 

'Thou art not so unkind •* Thou dost nut bite so ni^h 

As man’s ingratitude , As j^enehts foigot ■ 

rii} tooth IS not so keen Though thou the w. iters warp, 

Because thou art nut seen. Thy sting is not so sharp 

Although thy breath be rude As triend remember’d not 

Heigh-ho ' sing, htigh-ho'” etc. Heigh-ho'” etc 

• 

The parallel dcvelopniciu of a similar sentiment in the two 
Stanias will readily be perceived and it is clear that a melody 
composed to fit the first stanza will also be for the most part in 
perfect ••ccord wi»h the second. 

Ag^n, although a vocal song should always embod^'’ some 
adequate and worthy sentunent or thought, th^s shoujd be 
slight, direct, and at once ap|)arcnt. It is because Shelley’s 
lyrics, so delicate and intricate in their imagery, so subtle and 
elusive in tjieir thought, do not comply with this Condition, 
that they are with vA’y few exceptions, quite unfitted to be sung. 
The more complex ideas and the finer, subtler shades of feeling, 
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ANONYMOUS 


which can be cxprcshcd easily and fully in poetry written to be 
rcjid, cffnnot be* admitted into poctry^which ib to be sung, for 
the conditions .under which (yicti) is thus jentl and heard 
respectively are obviously vety diflerent. A yeadet has the 
poem in print before him, he m.iy, if he choose, read it a dozen 
times and ponder it as deeply and a'^ long as he pleases, until 
et’cntually he posscsbcs all fhat it has to give. But (his is not 
so with 1:hc hstenef^ who merely heais the quickly tittered 
woidb as the)' aic being sung, and, at a time when half of Ivs 
attention is dirLCt<?d towards the music, has Jus only chance of 
gfasping tlicir significance. Necessarily, therefore, the subjec*'- 
matter jof verse wytten for the voice is limited in its scope to 
broad and dn ect lines of thought and to simple emotions. This,- 
with thi lather restrictions noted above, will serve as a means 
of identifying the vocal song-lyiic as distinct from the “literary” 
v.iiiett 


SQNG-LYRICS 

I. — Somer is yeomen in 

Somcr lb yeomen* in, 

' LAud sim?, cuckoo, 

Groweth seed and <^ii«)metli mead 
And '•piiiigcth the wood new. 

Sing, cuckoo I 
Kwe blcateth aftei lamb, 
lioweth ifter caff coo ; 

Jiullock sterteth, * 

Buck verteth ; 

Merrily sing, cuckoo, 

Cuckoo, cuckoo | 

Well singes thou, cuckoo, * 

Nor cease thou never iioo. 

A^inymous 
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2.— Cnstemas 

Lett no man cum into this hall, 

Groinc, page, |ior yet ifi^rshall, 

Kut that sum sport (jc bring with all ; 

Kor now IS the tune of Cnstemas • 

If that lire say he can not sing, 

Some odcr sport then lett him bring, 

'That It may please at this festing ; 

■ For now is tlie time of Cnstemas • 

If he say li^ can nought do. 

Then for my love aske him no lyo. 

But to the stokkes then ^citt him go ; 

For now is the tim*e of Cpstemas 1 

AS0S\ MOU» 


3- — Begone, Dull Carl' *’ 

Begone, dull carej I prithee begone from me • 

Begone, dull care 1 you and I'shall never agree. 

Long time hast thou been tarrying here and fain thou wouldst 
me kill. 

But, i’ faith, dull cart, thou never shalt have thy will. 

['oo much care will make a young man turn grey. 

And too* much caK will turn an old man to clay. 

My wife^haJJ dance and I will sing, and merrily pass thff day, 
For J hold It one of the wrsesi things to drive dulUtarc away. 

A\0N¥M0U!» 


B2 
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ANbNVMOUS and WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


4. — Hence, Care ! 

. " 

• Sing wc aifd chant* it 

While lo\c doth grant it. 

i'A la la * 

Not long yoAth Idstcth 
And old age hasteth. 

. Fa la 1,1 ' 

Now IS best leibiirc 
'i'o take our pleasure. 

Fa la la * 

All things invite us 
,Now to delight us. 

* * Fa la la * 

Hence care be packing, 

No mirth be lacking. 

Fa la la ’ 

I.et spare no treasure 
'I'o live uj plcdsu^e. 

Fa la la I 

Anosymous 


5. — Winter 

When icicles Kang by the wall. 

And Dick the shephcid blows his nail. 
And Tom bcais logs into the hall. 

And milk comes frozen *honie in pail ; 
When blood is nipt,*and ways be foul, 
hen nightly sings the staring owl • 

‘ Til- whit • 

Tu-whoo* A meiiy flbte * 

While greasy Joan^doth keel the pot. 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

When all about, the wind doth blow, 

Atd coughing drowns the parson’s Saw, 

And birds sit brooding* in the snow, • 

And Marian’s ’nose looks red and raw ; 

When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl — 

Then nightly siqgs the sftiring owl 
• Tli-whit * 

't' u- whoo * A merry note • 

While greasy Joan doth keel tlie pot. 

W Shaklspearf 


6. — Who IS Sylvia ? 

WJio IS Sylvia ? what i'» she, 

That all our swains commend her ? 

Holy, fair, and wise is she ; 

The heaven such grace did lend her, 

That «>he might admired be.* 

Is she kind as she js fair ? 

For beauty Tive's wiA kindness; 

Love doth to hir Cycs ijfpair. 

To Ijclp him of his blindness, 

And, being help’d, ^ihabits there. 

Then to Sylvia let us« sing, 

'I'hat Sylvia is excelling ; 

She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull e.irth dwelling . 

To her let us garlands bring. 

W Shakfspeari- 
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Two Songs from A Midstirmner-Night’s Dream 

(i) The ^air^ Life 

Over lull, over dale. 

Thorough bush, thorough brier, 

C^vcr park, over 

Thorough flood, t^orouglf fire, 

I do wander everywhere. 

Swifter than the moon’s sphere , 

An^ 1 serve the fairy queen, 

To dew her orbs upon the green 
•'I'he cowslqis tall hci pensioners be 
Jn their i^old coats spots you see ; 

• Those be rubies, fairy faiours, 

In those freckles live their '»ivours . 

I niu^t go seek some dew-diops Jiere, 

And hang a pearl in cveiy cowslip’s ear, 

W SiHAKLSFl'ARb 


(2f A Fair^ Lullaby 

Yq spotted snakes with double tongue, ■* 
Thorny hedgehogs be not seen ; 

Newts and blind-ii^orins dt) no wrong, 

Come ^not nc.y our »faTi'y-quccn 
Philomel, with melody 
Sing in our sweet lullaby j 
■^uila, lulla, lullaby, lulla, lulla, lulbiby. 

Never harm, . 

Nor spell nor cha^m, 

Come our lovely, lady nigh , 

So, goodnight, with lullaby. 

Weaving spiders, come not here ; 

Hence, you bmg-legg’d spinners, hentc 1* 
Bifetlcs black, appro;V:h*not ticar,<«. 

, Worm nor snail, do no ofience. 

Philomel, with melody 

Sing in our sweet lul^by ; ^ 

I^ulla, lulla, lullaby, lulla, lulla, lullaby. 

. W SllAKhsPFARt 
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8. — Two Madrigals 

(J) ** Tell me ‘ivhefe is fancy bred" 

*Tell me where is fancy hrccl, 

Or in the ^ic.irt oi iu the iicad ’ 

How begot, how •niHirishul ? 

Reply, reply. 

Tt IS ^engt mler’d in the eyes, 

With g.i/ing fed , and fancy dies 
In the ciJidic where it lies 

Let us all ring fancy’s Ifliell ; 

I’ll begin It, — Ding, dr^iig, hell 
Ding, dong, bell 

W *SI| \K.LsI'I-ARI' 


(2j Youth and Age 

Crabbed Age and Youth* 

Cannot live together 
Youth is full of ploasanec, 

Age IS tull«of .ctire 
Youth like sunvner" inoin, 

Age like winter wcathei, 

Youth like sumi|ier biavc, 

Age like winter bare 
Youth IS full of sjiort,* 

Age’s b>-cath is shoit. 

Youth IS nimlrle. Age is lame . 

Youth IS hot and 'cold, • 

Yoitfh IS wild, and Age is tame, — 

Age, I do abhor tJiec, 

Youtli, 1 do adore thee ; 

O^'my Love, n^y Love is young ^ 

Age, 1 do defy thee — 

O sweet shepherd, hic thee. 

For ir^ethinks thou stay’st too long. 

\V SlI\KESPl:ARF 
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g. — A Morning Song 


Hark I , hark * the lark at heai'en’s gate sings, 
And Phoehus ’gins arise, 

His steeds to water at those ^rings 
On chaliced fit wers that lies ; 

And winking Mary-bud^ begin 
To ope their golden eyes : 

With c\ciy pictty thing that is, 

■My lady sweet, arise : 

Arise, arise. 


W Shaklspeari 


10. — Ingratitude 

Blow, blow, thou winter wmd. 

Thou 41 1 not so unkind 
As man’s, ingiatitudc ; 

Thy tooth is not so keen 
Because thou art not seen, 

Altluuigh thy breath by rude. 

Hcigh-ho t sing, heigh-hj* unp the green holly: 
Myst fiiendship is fcigmig, most loving mere folly 
Then heigh-lio, the hi^Hy • 

This life IS most jolly. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky. 

Thou dost not bite so nrgh 
As benefits forgot : 

'I'hough thou the waters warp. 

Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remember’d not. 

• Heigh-h<t I s>ing, hcigh-ho 1, lAito the green holly : 
Most fpendship is feigning, most loving mere folly 
Then hcigh-ho, the holly • 

This life IS most jolly. 

. W Shakespeare 
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Three Songs from The Tempest 

(,ty* A Dance 

Come unto these yellow snnds, 

A*nd then talqc hands :• 

•Courtsied wlfcn you have, and kiss’d 
The wild waves whist, 

Foot It fcatly here and there , 

And, sweet sprites, the burthen *liear. 

Hark ! hark • 

Baw-ivow. 

The watch-dogs b.irk : 

Baw-wow. 

Hark, harjf • I hear 

The strain of strutting chanticleer 

Cry, Cock-a-diddlc-dow. ' 

\V SHAKtSPl AKr 


(2) Sea-Magi f 

full Fathom fi\c thy father lies, 

Of his bones are coral made ; 

Those are pearls .that were his eyes : 

Nothing oC hyn fliat doth fade, 

But doth sufFei a sea-cAinge 
Into something nch^ and strange 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell : 

Hark ! now I hear them; — Ding-dong, bell, 

\V SHAKl SPl: Mllr 

(3) Etjin Life 

Where "che bee sucks, there suck I . 

I]i a cowslip’s bell I he ; 

Therc^ 1 couch,* wh^/l owls do cry. 

On the bat’s back I do fly 
After summer merrily. 

JVfcrrily, merrily shall I live now 

Under th^ blossom that hangs on the hough * 

W bHAKFsPFARF 
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X2. — The Man of Upright Life ' 

f 

t 

The. man of life upright, » 

Whose guiltiest! heart is free 
From all dishonciit* deeds , 

Or thoughts" of \anity ;• 

^ « 

The man whose silent days 

III hiirinless jo)s are spent, 

Whom hopes cannot delude 
Nor sorrow discontent : 

That man needs neither towers 
Nor armour for defence. 

Nor secret vaults to fly 

From thunder’s violence 

He only can behold . 

With urfafFnghtcd eyes* 

The hoirors of the deep 

And tcrnirs of the skies. 

Thus scorning all the cares 

That fate or fortune tiings, 

He in.ikes the heav'en his book, 

His tvisdom ‘heavenly things , 

Good thoughts his omy ti lends, 

His wealth a well-spent age, 

The earth his sober* inn 
And quiet pilgrimage 

* r 


13.. — The I^appy Life 

How happy is he born and taught 
• That serveth not another’s will ; 
W!^hose armour is his hottest thought. 
And simple truth his utmost skill ! 


C'ampios 
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t 

Whose passions not his masters arc ; 

Whose soul IS still prepared for -death, ’ 

Untied unto the world by care ■ . 

Of public fame or 'private breath ) 

WhT envies nope that chance doth raise 
Or vice j «who never* understood 
•How deepest wounds arc given by praise ; 

Nor rules of state, but rules of good ; 

H 

Who hath his life from rumours freed ; 

Whose conscience is his stro;ig retreat ; , 

Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 

Nor ruin make accusers great ; 

Who God doth late and early pray 

More of His grace th^-n gifts' to lend ; 

And entertains the hsu'mlcss day 

With a well-chosen hook or friend ; 

— This, man is freed from servile bands 
• Of hope to rise, or fear to fall ; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands , 

And having iTothing, yet hath all. 

Sir H Wo'jton 


14. — Content 

Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers ? 
O sweet content ! 

Art thou* rich, yet is thy mind perplexdd ? 

^ O punishment ! 

Dost tljqu laugh* tc spe how fools are ijcxdd 
To add to golden numbers, golden numtjers ? 
O sweet content ! O sweet, O sweet content • 
' Work apace, apace, apace, apace ; 

Honest labour l^cara a lovely face ; 

Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny nonny ! 
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• 

Canst drink the waters of the cnspdd, spring ? 

' O swe'et content • 

Swimm'st thou m* wealth, yet <yiik'st in thine own tears ? 
O punishment ! 

Then he that patiently want's burden bears 
No burden bears, but is a kfng, a kiijg 1 ' 

O* sweet content • O sweet, O sweet content • 

Worli? apace, apace, apace, apace ; 

Honest labour bears a lovely face ; 

Then hey qonny nonny, hey nonny nonny*' 

T D/KKlfR(?) 


15. — A Lullaby 


Weep you no morfe, sad fountains ; 

What need you flow sc last ? 
Look how the snowy mountains 

Heaten’s iun doth gently waste. 
But my sun’s heavenly eyes, 

View not your weeping, 

That now lies sleepingf 
Softly, now softly Ties 
Sleeping. 


Sleep IS a reconciling, 

A rest that 'peace begets ; 

Doth not the sun rise smiling 
When fair at even lie sets ? 

Rest you, then,’ rest,' sad eyes. 

Melt not in weeping, 

While she lies sleeping, 

Softly, now softly lies 

' Sleeping. ' 

ANOMyMOUS 
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i6. — To Celia 

Dnnk to me only with thine eyes, 
r And 1 Y^ill pledge with mine ; 

Or leave a .kiss but in< the cup, 

And I’ll not look for wine. 

The thiist that from the soul doth rise 
Doth ask a dnnk divine ; ■ 

But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 

1 would not change for thine. 

I sent thee late a rosy wreath, , ' 

Not so much honouring thee 
As giving It a hope that there 
It could not wither’d be ; ' 

But thou thereon didst only breathe. 

And seht’st it back to me ; 

Since when it grows, and smells, I swear, 

.Not of Itself, but thee ' 

> B JONSON 


17. — Hymn to Diana 

Queen and Huntress, chaste and fair, 

Now the sun is laid to sleep. 

Seated in thy silver chair, 

State in wonted manner keep : 
Hesperus entreats thy light, 
Goddess excellently bright. 

• Earthy let not thy envious shade 
Dare Itself to interpose ; 

Cynthia’s shining orb was made 
> Heaven to clear when day did close:' 
llless us fhen with wishdd sight. 
Goddess excellently bright. 



BEN JONSON and THOMAS HEYWOOD 

\ 

Lay thy bow of pearl apart 
* And" thy crystal-shining quiver j 
Give unto' the flying ha^t 

Space to breathe, 'how short soever; 

Thou that mak’st a day of night. 
Goddess excellently b^'ight I 

B Jh\4C)n 


. — Scvig : Pack| Clouds, Away 

P&cl(, clouds, away, and welcome day. 

With night we banish sorrow , 

Sweet air, blow soft, mount, larks, aloft 
To give my I^ove good-morrow * 

Wings from the wind t.o please her mind, 
Notes froin'^the lark I’ll borrow, 

Bird, prune thy wing, nightingale, sing, 

To give my* Love good-morrow } 

* ^ To give my I^ove good-morrow 

Notes from them both I’ll borrow. 
• 

Wake from fhy nest Robm-red-breast, 

Sing, birds, in every furrow , 

And from each hill, let .'uusic shrill 
Give my fair |^ovi* good-morrow ' 
Blackbird and thrush ii. every bush, 

Stare, linnet, and cock -sparrow * 

You pretty elves, amongst yourselves 
Sing my fair Love good-morrow ; 

To give my Love good- moi row 

Sing, birds, in every furrow • 


'I MkYVVonn 



anonymous and GEORGE HERBERT 


ig . — Cherry-Ripe 

Tlifrc IS a g.ir<lcn iii Jier face 

Where roses and white lilies blow; 

A heavenly paradise is th.it place, 

Wncrcin all pleasant fiuits do grow. 

There cherries grow that none may buy, 

Till Cherry-Ripe themseKcs do cry. 

Those cherries fairly do enclose 

Of orient pearl a double row. 

Which when her lovely laughter shows. 

They look like rose-buds fill’d with snow: 

Yet them no peer nor prince may buy. 

Till Cherry-Ripe themselves do cry. 

* 

Her eyes like angels watch them still; 

Her brows like bended boWs do stand, 
Thicat’nnig with piercilig frov/ns to kill 
All that appioach with eye or hand 
These s<icied themes to come nigh, 

-^'rili Cherry-ripe themselves do cry • 

Anowmous 


ao. — Virtue 

Sweet d.i}', so cool, 'so calm, so bright ! 

The bridal of the earth and sky, — 

The dew shall weep thy tall to-night, 

For thou must die. 

Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and nrave. 
Bids ihe rush gavter wipe his eye, 

Thy root is ever in its grave, 

An^l ^thou mus^ dy2. 

Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 

A^y music shows y»i have y^our closes. 

And all must die. 



GEOkGE HERBERT and JOHN MILTON 


Only a sweet and virtuuus soul, 

Like seasoned timber, never gives ; 

But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives.* • 

G Hbrblri 


a±. — A Song 

Sweet Echo, sweetest Nymph, that livest unseen 
Withili thy airy shell, 

By slow Meander’s maigeiit green, 

A«d in the violct-cmhioulcr’d vale 
Where the love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song moiirneth well: 

Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
That likcst thy Narcissus arc? 

O, if thou have 

Hid them in some flowery cave. 

Tell me but where. 

Sweet queen of parley, daughter of the sphere* 
So may’st thou be translated to the skies, 

/md g've resounding gmec to all Heaven’s harmonies 

J Milton 

22. — Song of a W^ood- Spirit. {J^rom Arcades) 

O’er the smooth enamell’d green 
Where no pfint of step hath been. 

Follow me as I sing 

And touch the warbled stung. 

Under the -shady' roof 
Of branching elm star-proof, ^ 

Follow me; 

I will bring you where she sits. 

Clad in splendour as befits 
Her deity. 

Such a rural queen 

All Arcadia hath rot seen.. 
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ROBERT HERRICK 


23. — To DafiTodils 

Fair DafFodils, we WQ'^p to see 
You haste away so soon : 

As^yet the earljr-nsing sun 
Has not atta*ncd his noon. 

, ' Stay, stay. 

Until the hasting day 
run 

But to' the even-song. 

And, having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along. 

We have short time to stay, as you; 

We have, as short a spring, 

As quick a growth to meet decay, 

As you or anything. 

We die., ^ 

As your hours do, and dry 
Away 

Like 'to the summer’s rain, 

Or as the pearls of morning’s dew, 

Ne’er to be ^und. again. 

' • R Herrick 


24. — Blossoms 

Fair pledges of a fruitful tree. 

Why do ye fall so fast? 

Your date is not so past, 

But you may stay yet here awhile 
To blush and gently smile, 

And go at last. 

Wha^,i were ye -bopi to be 
An hour or half’s delight, 

■ And so to bid good-night? 

’Twas pity Nature brought ye forth 
Merely to show your worth, 

And lose you q,uite. 


H. 


c 
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ROBERT HERRICK and EDMUND WALLER 

» 

But you are lovely leaves, where we 
‘IV^ay read how soon tilings have > 

•Ineir end, thoj^gh ne’er so brave i 
And after they have shown their pride 
Like you, awhile, — they glide 
Into the ^ravc. 

R Hi-krick 


25. — Cherry'Ri{)e 

Chcrrv-ripe, ripe, ripe, I cry. 

Full and fair ones * Come and buy.* 

If so be you ask me where 
They do grow, I answer, "rherc 
Where my Julia’s lips do sinile, — 

There’s the. land, or chcrry-isle, 

Whose plantations fully show 
All the yfear where cherries grow. 

K Hfrrick 


26. — Go, lovely Rose ! 

« 

Go, Ipvely Rose ^ ' 

Tell her, that wastes her time and me, 
That now she kn/jws. 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet anil fair she seems to be. 

Tell her that’s you.*g 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That hadst thou sprung ^ 

In deserts, where no men abide. 

Thou must have uncomincndcd died. ' 

1. ' 

Small js the worth 

Of beauty from the light retired: 

Bid her come forth, 

‘ Suffer herself to be t^sired. 

And not blush so ,to be admired. 
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WALLER, LOVELACE and ROCHESTER 

Then die • \hat she 
Thb .common fate of all things raige 
May read m thee : 

How small a part of time they share 
Tllj^t are so wondrous sweet and fair* 

. E Waller 


27. — Going to the Wars 

Tell me not, Sweet, 1 am unkind, 

That from the nunnery 

Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 
To war and arms 1 fly. 

True, a new mistress now I chase, 

'I'lic first foe in the fiel5. 

And with .1 stronger faith embrace 
A 4>word, a horse, a shield. 

Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you too shall a4ore; 

I could not Io\^c thee, J3ear, scb much, 
Loved 1 not Hqpour more. 

R Lovelace 


28.— Constancy 

1 cannot change, as others do, 

Though you unjustly scorn, 

Since that? poor swain, that sighs for yoh, 
For you alone was born. 

Nb, Phyllis, no, your heart to move 
A surer way I’ll Vy, 

And, to revenge my slighted love, 

Will still love on and die. 


C2 
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LORD ROCHESTER 

■ 

'When, .kill’d with grief, Ain^ntas lies, 

And to mind shall call * 

The s.ighs that now .uapiticd* rise. 

The tears that vainly fall. 

That welcome hour, that ends this smar,% 

Will then bcgiiicyour pain^ 

For such a faithful tender heart 
Can never break in vain. 

1 ORD Kochsster 


29. — Absent from Thee 

* 

Absent from thee, 1 languish still ! 

Then ask me not when 1 letiirn 
The straying ^ol ’twill plaiyly kill 
To wish all day, all night to mourn. 

Dear, from thine arms then let me Yly, 

That my fantastic mind may prove 
'Fhe torments it deserves, to*try. 

That tears my fSt’d hc.yt from my love. 

When, weaned with .^v/orld of woe, 

'I'o thy safe bosom 1 retire. 

Where love, and* peace, and honour flow. 

May I contented there expire • 

Lest, once more wandering from that heaven, 

1 fall on some base heart unblc:^ — 

Faithless to thee, false, un forgiven — 

And lose my cverlastigg* rest ' 

Lord Rochester 
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SIR CHARLES SEDLEY and MATTHEW PAIOR 


30. — Phyllis 

Phyllis IS my only joy, 

Faithless &s thc*^^mds or seas, 

Sometimes cunning, sometimes coy. 

Yet she mever failft to please. 

If with a frowft 
I am cast ^own, 

Phyllis, smiling 
• And beguiling, 

Makes me happier than before. 

.Though alas* too late I find 
Nothing can her fancy fix; 

Yet the moment she is kind 
I forgive her with her tricks, 

Which though I see, 

I can’t get free; 

She (teceiviug, 

I believing, 

Wlut need lovers wish for more? 

Sir Ct SedlIy 


31 . — A Song 

The merchant, to* secure his treasure, 
Conveys it in a borrow’d name: 

Euphelia serves to grace my measure, 

But Clue is my real flame. 

My softest verse, my darling lyre 
Up»n Euphclia’s toilet lay — 

When Cloe noted her desire 

That 1 shouUl sing, that I should play. . 

My lyre I tune, my voice I raise. 

But with my numbers mix my sighs; 

And whilst 1 sing Euphelia’s praise, 

I fix my soul on Cloe’s eyes. 
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MATTHEW PRIOR and JOHN GAY 


Pair Cloc blush’d : Euphrlia frown’d : 

I supg and gazed; 1 play'b and trembled; 
And Veinus to the Loves around 

Remark’d how tll.vie all dissembled. 

M Prio> 


. — BI^ck-Eyed Susan 


X 

All ill the Downs the fleet was moor’d, 

« The streayiers waving in the wind, 

When black-eyed Susan came aboard; 

where shall I my true-love find? 
Tell me, ye jovial sailors, tell me true 
If my sweet William sails among 'the crew.’ 


William, who high upon the j'aid 
Rock’d with the billow to and fro. 

Soon as her well^'knowii voice he heard, 

« He J>igh*d, and cast his eyes below : • 

The cord slides swiftly through Ins glowing hands. 
And quick as lightning oA 'th«!^ deck he stands. 

3 

So the sweet lark, high doiscd in air. 

Shuts close his pinions to his breasl. 

If chance his mate\ shrill call he hear, 

And droops at once into her nesf — 

The noblest captain in the liiitish fleet 
Might envy William’s 'ip those kisses sweet. 

4 

“O Susan, Susan, lovely dear. 

My* vows shall ever ttue" remain; • 

Let*me kiss off that tailing tear; 

.We only part to meet again. 

Change as ye list, ye wiqds; my heart shall be 
TKe faithful compass that still points to thee. 



JOHN GAY and ALEXANDER POPE 


5 

<Miclicve ^ot what the landsmen say 

Who tempt 'with doubts thy constant fnind; 

They’ll tell thee, sailors, wj;i«i away, 

In every port a mistress find: 

Yes, yes, believe thciji when tjiey tell thee so. 

For thou art present wheresoe’er I go. 

6 

“if to fair Indyi’s coast we sail, 

Thine eyes are seen in diamonds bright, 

Thy breath is Afric’s spicy gale. 

Thy skill IS ivory so white. 

Thus every beauteous object that I \iew 
Wakes in my soul some charm of lovely Sue. 

7 

“Though battle call me from'th^ arms 
Let not my prett)* Susan 'mourns 
ThougJi cannons roar, yet safe fiom liarms 
William shall to his Dear rcturiK 
[/ove turns aside the balls that round me fly. 

Lest precious tears should drop from Susan’s Cye.” 

8 

'Fhe boatswain gave the dicadftil word, 

The sails their sweUing*bosom spread ; 

No longer must she stay ^oard ; 

They kiss’d, she sigh’d, he hung his head. 

Her lessening boat unwilling rows to land ; 

Adieu*” she cries; and waved her lily hand. • 

J Gay 


3i — The Quiet Life 

Happy the man, whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 
In Ills own ground. 
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Alexander pope and he#iry carey 


Whose herds with milk, whose fields With bread, 
« Whosq flocks supply him wi<ii attire ; 

Whose trcfis in summer yield him shade, 

In winter, firc.4 

Blest, who can unconccrn’dly find 

Hours, days, and years, slide soft away 
In health of body, peace of mind, 

Quiet by day, 

Soun^ sleep *by night; study and ease 
Together mix’d; sweet recreation, 

And innocerfee, which most does please 
With meditation. 


Thus let me live, unseen, unknown; 

Thus unlamentcd let me die; 

Steal from the world, 'and not a stone 
T'ell wljcre I he. 


A Pops 


34. — Sally xn our Alley 


I 

Of all the girls that vre so smart 
There’s none like ‘pretty Sally; 
She IS the darling of my heart. 
And she lives in oui alloy 
’ There is no lady in tho la^id 
Is half so sweet :as Sally; 

She IS the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 


Her father he makes cabbage-nets 

And through the streets docs cry ’em ; 
Her mother she sells jaces long 
To such as please to buy ’em: 
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HENRY CAREY 


But sure such folks could ne*er beget 
. So sweet a girl as Sally ' 

She the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in. our alley. 

3 

^ When she by, I leave my work, 

I love her so sincerely , 

My master comes like any HTurk, 

And, bangs me most severely. — 

But let him bang his bellyful, 

Fll bear it all for Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley. 

4 

Of all the days that'^ in^ the \i.cck 
I dearly love but^onc day — 

And that’s the day ’that ctfmes betwixt 
A Saturday and Monday, 

For ^heii I’m drest all in fny best 
T'o walk abroad with Sally, 

She is the darling of my heart. 

And she li^'es'ih oiir alley. 

5 

My master carries me to church, 

And often am I blamed 
Because I leave him.m \hc lurch 
As soon as text is nam^d; 

I leave the church in sermon-timc 
And slink away to Sally; 

She IS the darling of my heart. 

And she lives m our alley. 

6 

When Christmas comes about again 
, O then I shall have money; 

I’ll hoards It up, a«d box it all. 

I’ll give it to my honey: 



Henry carey and james Thomson 


^ would It were ten thousand pound/ 

' rd 451VC It all to Sally ; * 

She is tbe darling of my heart. 

And she lives in.o^ir alley. 

7 

My master and the neighbours all 
Make game of me •Jind Sally, 

And, but for her, Fd better be 
A slave and row a galley; 

Blit when my seven long years arc out 
C) theij I’ll marry Sally, — 

O then we’ll wed, and happy be... 

But not in our alley* 

H Cari-y 


, — Rule, Britannia 

When Britain Ijrat at Heaven’s command 
Arose from out the ay.urc main. 

This* was the charter of her land, 

And guardian angels sung |hc strain* 
BmU^ Bfitanniaf BiUannia tuhs the waves f 
Btttons nPuer shali be sihves. 

The nations not so biosr as thee 
Must in their t\;irn to tyrants fall. 

Whilst thou shalt flourish great .ind free 
•The dread and cmj' oC them all. 

Still more majestic shalt thou rise, 

More dreadful from each foreign' stroke ; 
sAs the loud blast that tears the skies 
Serves but to root thy /lavu'c oak. 

Tlftc haughty tyrants ne’ci shall tame; 

All their attempts to bend thee down 
Will but arouse thy generous flajpe. 

And work their woe and thy renown. 



JAMES THOMSON 


To thee belongs tolie rural rci{?n. 

Thy cities ^alL with commerce shine; 

Air til me shall be the subject man?, 

And every shore it circles thine * 

The Muses, stjll with freedom found, 

. Shall to th}(* happy coast repair; 

-Blest Isle, with matchless beauty crown’d ^ 

And manly hearts to guard the fair: — 

Rule^ Britannia f Britannia rules the waves f 
Britons never shall be slaves. 

t J Thomson 


36. — To Her I liove 


Tell me, thou soul, of her I love, 

Ah 1 tell me, whither aft thou fled ? 
To what delightful world above, 
Appointed for the happy dead? 

Or dost thoi’ free, at pleasure, roam 
And sometimes sh?je thy lover’s woe. 
Where, void oY Ace, liis chec.4ess home 
Can now, alas’c iio comfort know? 


01 if thou hoverest round my walk. 
While, under cvefy well-known tree, 
I to thy fancied* shadow talk. 

And every tear is* full of thee: 


Should then the weary eye of grief, 
Beside some, sympathetic stream, 

In sI^Aibcr find^a Short relief, 

O, visit thou my soothing dream ! 


Thomson 
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ROBERT GRAHAM OF GARTMORE 


% I 

37. — If^ Doughty Deeds my Lady* Please ^ 

If doughty deeds my Jady please, 

Right soon I’ll mount my steed; 

And strong his arm, ^and ^t his seat, 

That bears frae ipe the meed. 

I’ll wear thy colours in «my cap, 

Thy picture at my heart; 

And he that bends not to thine eye 
Shall rue it to his smart! 

Then tell me how to woo thee. Love, 

O t^ll me how to woo thcc* 

For thy dear sake nae care I'll take, 

Tho* ne’er another trow me. 

I 

If gay attire delight tjiine eye. 

I’ll dight me in* array; 

1*11 tend thy chamber door all* night. 

And squire thee all the day. 

If sweetest sounds can win thine car,^ 

These sounds I’ll strive to catch; ■ 

T^ voice I’ll steal to woo thyscl*. 

That voice that nane &an Alatch. 

^ut if fond love thy heart can gain, 

I never broke a vow, 

Nac maiden lays hci skaith to me, 

I never loved bift ygu. 

For you alone I ride the ring, 

For you I wear the blue; 

For you alone I :stnve*to sing, 

O tell me how to woo! 

Then tell me how to woo thee. Love, 

O tell me how to jv»o thee! ’ 

For thy dear sake Tiae care I’ll take, 

Tho* ne’er another trow me. 

K Graham of G^rtmori 
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THOMAS CHATTERTON 


38. — Rour*delav 

O sing unto my roundelay, 

p drop the briny tear with me, 
Dance no ni'^rc at holy-day, 

. Like a running nver-kbe. 

My love is delid, 

Gone to his death-bed. 

All under the willow-trec. 

i 

Black his locks as the winter night, 

White his skin as the sutnmdr snow. 

Red his face as the morning light. 

Cold he lies in the grave below. 

My love is dead. 

Gone to his death-bed. 

All under the wiliow-trcc. 

$ 

Hark I the raven flaps his wing 
In the briarM dell below; 

Harkl the death-owl loud doth sing 
'* To the nightmares as they go. 

My love, IS dead. 

Gone to his* deat)i-bed 

All under ’the willow-trje. 

Sec 1 the white moon shines on high ; 

Whiter IS my ti'ue love’s shroud. 
Whiter than the mcirnirfg sky, 

Whif'cr than the evening cloud. 

My love is 'dead, 

Gone to his death-bed. 

All under the willow- tree. 

With my hands I’ll gird the briars 
Rcu^d his ho?y corse to grow, , 
Elfin Fadry, light your fires; 1 

Here my body still shall bow. 

' My love is dead. 

Gone to his death-bed, 

All under the willow-trec. 
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THOMAS CHATTERTON and ANONYMOUS 


^ Come with acorn-cup and thftrn, 

Drain imy hearte’s hlood away ; 
r.ifc and all its pood f scorn, 

Dance by night or Veast by ^Ay. 

My love IS dead, 

Gone to his ^eath-bed, 

All under the willow-trcc. 

T CHAITl'RrON 


39- — The Haymalcer’s Roundelay 

Drifted snow no more is seen, 
Blust’nng Winter passes by; • 

Merry Sppng comes clad in green, 
While woodlands jwur their melody: 
I hear him' harft.! • 

The merry lark 

Calls us to the new-mown hay, 
Piping to our roundelay. 

When the golden sun appear 
On the mountain*-, surly, brow. 
When his jolly bciras he rears, 

Darting joy, behold ftiem now : 
'I'hen, then, oh liArk ! 

'Fhe merry lirk _ 

Calls us to the new-mown hay, 

■ Piping to our roundelay. 

What arc honours ? What’s a coi^rt ? 

, Calm Content is worth them all; 
Our honour is to drive the. cart. 

Our brightest court ’ihc harvest-hall ! 
But now — oh hark! 

The merry lark 

Callr us to the new-mown hay, 
Piping to our roundelay. 
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JANE ELLIOT 


40.— Lamei^t for Plodden 

I’ve h«-ard Ihem lilting *at our cwc-millcing, 

J masses r.’ lilting before dawn o‘*day, 

But now they are moaning on illca green loaning — 

Thr Flowers of the Forest are a* wede away 

At bughts, in the morning, nac blythe lads arc scorning, 
Trasses are lonely and dowte and wae, 

Nac daffin’, nae gabbin’, but sighing and sabbing, 

Ilk ane lifts her leglin and hies her away. 

In har’st, at the shearing, nae youths now arc jeering, ’ 
Bandsters arc lyart, and runkled, and grey; 

At fair or at preachings nae wooing, •♦nae flecching — 

The Flown s of the Fotest ate a* wede away. 

At e’en, ifi the gloaming, nae younkers aie roaming . 

’Bout stacks wi’ the lasses at liogle to play; 

.But ilk ane sits dreane,' lamenting her dearie — 

The Flown s oj the Fot st an «’ wede o^uay. 

Dool and wae for the order, ^sent our lads to the Border ! 

The English, for ance, by guile wan the day. 

The Flowers of the P'orest, tint fought aye the foremost. 
The prime of our land, are cauld in the clay. 

We’ll hear nac mair lilting at the cwo-milking; 

Wonitn and bJrns are heartless and wae; 

Sighing aiuj, moaning on ilka green loaning — 

The Flowers if/ ,the Forest* a\e «’ wede away. 

J Elliot 
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ROBERT BURNS 


41. — Lament f(Y Culloden 

• 

The lovely lass o* Inverness, 

Nae joy nor pleasure can sKc see; I 
For e’en and morn she cries, *‘Alas*” 

And aye the ssfut tear blm’s her ce : 
“Drumossic moor — Drumossie day — 

A waefu* day it was to me * 

For there* I lost my father dear, ' 

My father dear and brethren three. 

“Their winding-sheet the bluidy clay, 

Their graves are growing green to see : 

And by them lies the dearest l^d 
That e\ er blest a woman’s ee * 

Now wa5 to thee, thou cruel lord, 

A bluidy njan I trow th 9 u be; 

For mony a heart thou hast made sair 
That ne’er, did wrong to thine or thee.” 

. K .-Burns 


^ 2 . — Song 

O my Luve’s like a Ncd, red rose 
That’s newly »sprung in June : 

O my Luve’s like flic melodic 
That’s sweetly plav’d* in tune. 

As fair ait thou, my boniiie lass. 

So deep in luve am I: 

And 1 will luve thee still, my dear, 
Till a’ the seas gaug dry: 

Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear. 
And the rocks melt wi* the sun; 

•I Wirt luve thee still, my dear, 
While the sands fit’ life shall run. 
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ROBERT BURNS 


And fare the* weel, ray only Luvc, 

And fare thee weel awhile I 
Am'* I will come again, my Luvc, . 

I, ho* It were ten thousand mile. 

R Burns 


43. — Ye Banks ^nd Braes 

Ye banks and braes o* bonmc Doon, 

How can ye bloom sae fair ? 

How can ye chant, ye little birds, 

And I sac fu’ o’ care^ 

Thou’ll bleak my hcarjt, thou bonme bird 
That sings upon the bough; 

Thou minds rile o’ the happ^' days 
When my fausse Luve was true, 

Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonme bjrd 
That sings beside thy mate ; 

For sac I sat, anJ sac I sang, 

And wist na o’ my f^e. 

Aft hae I roved by iinnnie Doon 
To sec the woodbine tvvine. 

And ilka bird sang o’ "its luve; 

And sae did 1 o’ mine. 

Wi’ ligh^me heart I pu’d a rose 
Frae air its thorny tree; 

Aitd my fausse ^uver staw the rose, 

But ieft the thAn^wi’ me. 

R 4urns 


H. 


U 
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. — To a Mountain Daisy 

On turning one dovon <uAih the plough, in J^pril, J786 

Wee modest c rimsoii-tippdd flow’r, 

Thou’s met me m .in evil Imur , 

For I m.iiin crush amntig tlie stourc 
'I'hy slender stem: 

To sp.irc /hce now is p,ist my poiy’r, 

'riiou bonme gem ' 

Alas' It’s no’ thy ncihoi sweet, 

The hoimie lark, companion meet, 

Ifending thee ’mang the dewy weet 
Wi’ spreikl’d breast, • 

When upyrard springing, hlythe to greet 
The purpling c.ist. 

Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon th) eaily humble birth; 

Yet chccifully thou glinted forth 
Ainrd the storm, 

ScaiLC rear’d above the* c.irth 

'I'hy tender form. 

'I'he fliiuntiiiu, flowV'. <Jiir gardens )Meld 
High shelt’ring woods %nd wa’s maun shield. 

Hut thou, beneath the random bield 
O’ clod or st.*ine. 

Adorns the histie stibbleJiidd, 

Unseen, .alane.* 

'riiere, in thy scanty mantle clad, 

'I'hy snawy bosijm sun-ward spread, 

Thqju lifts thy unassuanifg head 
In humble guise; 

But now the 'share uptears thy bed, 

And low thou lies ' 


R BuiiNb 



LADY NAIRN and CHARLES DIBDIN 


^5. — The Land o’ tne Leal 

I’m wearing awa*, Jean, 

Like snaw when its thaw, Jean, 

I’m wearing awa’ 
y To the land o’ thef leal. 

’There’s nad sorroyr thtre, Jean, 

There’s neither cauld nor tare, Jean, 

The day is ay fair 

In the land o* the leal. 

Ye were ay leal and true, Jear^, 

.Your task’s ended noo, Jean, 

And I’ll welcome you 
To the land o’ the leal. 

Our bonnie bairn’s there, Jean, 

She was baith guid and Jair, Jean, 

O we grudged her right sair 
'Fo the land o* the Ical^ 

Then dry that tcarfu’ ee*, ‘Jean, 

My soul iangs to be free, Jean, 

And angels wait on me 
''I'o the laml p’ the leal I 
Now fare ye weel, nty am Jean, 

’Fills warld’s care is vain, Jean; 

We’ll meet and ay be fain 
In the land o’ the leal. 

Lady Nairn 


46.1— Tom Bowling 

H8re, a shet^ hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling, 
Th<s darling of our crew; 

No more jjejll hear’tkc ^empest howling, 

For death has broach’d him to. 

His .form was of the manliest beauty. 

His ■•heart was kind and soft, 

Faithful, below he did*his duty; 

But now he’s gone aloft. 

D 2 
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CHARLES DIBDIN and WILLIAM BLAKE 


V Tbm never from his worU departed, 

His*v^tues were so rare. 

His friends were many and true-hearted. 

His Poll was kind and fair: 

And then he’d sing so blithe and jolly. 

Ah, many’s the time and * ' ’ 

But mirth IS turnCrd to melancholy, 

For Xom is gone aloft. 

Yet shall poor Tom find pleasant ’weather, 
*When He, who all commands. 

Shall givej to call life’s crew together. 

The word to pipe all hands. 

Thus Death, who kings and tars dispatches. 

In vain Tom’s life has doff’d ; 

For, though his body’s under hatches. 

His soiA has gone* aloft. 

• C Dibdin 


47. — Lauf^hing Song 

When the green wodiJs laugh with the voice of joy, 
•And the dimpling stream Tuns laughing by; 

When the air does laugh with our merry wit, 

And the green hill laughs with the noise of it; 

When the meadows laugh with lively green. 

And the grasshopper laughs 111 the merry scene; 

When Mary an^ Susati and Emily 

With their sweet round mouths sing, ‘*Ha, l\a, he I” 

When the painted birds laugh in the shade, 

Wher^ our table with ohelrries and *ni ts is spread;' 
Coxae live and be happy and join with me 
To sing the sweet chorus of “Ha, ha, he*” 

W Blake 
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* WILLIAM Airp* qti? wat ttpp cirnTT 


48 .— The Fiy 

Little fly, 

Thy summer’s play 
My thoughtless hand 
Has Crush’d away. 

Am not 1 
.A fly like thee? 

Or art not thou 
A man like me? 


For I dance, 

And dnniq and sing. 
Till* some blind hand 
Shall brush my wing. 


If thought IS life 

And strength and breath, 
And the want ‘ 

Of thought IS death, — 


Then afti J, 

A happy fly. 
If I live 
Or if I die. 


W 


49s — Pibroch of Donuil Dhu 

Pibroch of Doiiuil Dhu, 
Pibroch of Donuil, 

Wgkc thy wiW ¥oice anew, 
Summon Clan-Conuil. 
Come away, come away. 
Hark to the summons I 
Come your war-array, 
Gentl^ and commons. 


Blake 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT 


Come from deep gfen, r^nd 
• from mountain so rocky; 

The war-pipe and pennon 
• Are at Invc'rlochy. 

Come every hill-plaid, arid 
True hear^ that wc^rs one, 

Come every* steel blade, and 
Strong hand that bears one. 

Leave untended the herd, 

The flock without shelter; 

Leifk’e the corpse unintcrr’d, 

Tile bride at the altar. 

Leave the deer, leave the steer, 
Leave nets and barges : • 

Come with your fightiiig gear, 
Kroadswords and targes. 

Come as the winds come, when 
Fores^< are rendcJ, 

Come as the waves come, wflcii 
Navies are stranded: 

Faster come, ^ faster, cc^nc, 

^ster and ‘faster, , 

Chief, vassal and groom. 

Tenant nnd master I 

Fast the) conv:, fast they come; 

See how the) gather • 

Wide waves the eagle plume 
Blended witli heather. 

Cast your plaids, draw yout blades. 
Forward, each man, set I 
Pibroch of DonuiL Dhu, 

Knell for the* onset I 

Sir W 


Scon 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT 


50. — A Hunting Song 

Waken, lords .ind ladius gay . 

On the mountain dawns the day, 

AU the jolly i^hasc is here 

W'ch hawk aiid horse and huntinij-spcar * 

Hounds are in their couples yelling. 

Hawks arc w’histlmg, horns are knelling, 
Merrily,, men ily mingle they 
“Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 

Waken, lords and ladies tray 

The mist has left the mountain gicy, 

Springlcts in the dawn aie steaming, 

Diamonds *on the brake are gleaming, 

And foresters have hii‘»y been 
To track the huek in Vhiekets green i 
Now we come to chant oui l.iy 
“Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 

r 

• 

Waken, lords and ladies gay. 

To the greenwood h.iste away; 

We can show yo« wh<;rc he lies, 

Fleet of foot anti tall of si^re. 

We can show the ijiaiks he made, 

When ’gainst the oak his antlers fiay’d. 

You shall see him l?rought to bay, 

“Waken, lords and ladies* gay.” 

I^ouder, louder, cTiant the lay, 

“Waken, lords and ladies c,ay” 

Tell the*n youth and mirth and glee 
Run a course as well as we, 

7'ime, stern huntsman 1 who can balk, 

Stanch' as hound aiuT fleet as hawk^ 

'rhmk of this, and rise with day, 

Qpntlc lords and ladies gay * 

Sir W Scott 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT and JAMES HOGG 


5Z. — Soldier, - I|est ! 

Soldier, ’ rest • thy warfare o’er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking; 
Dream of battled fluids no mf>rc. 

Days of danger, .nights of waking. 

In our isle’s enchanted <iall, 

•Hands unseen thy couch arc strewing, 

Fairy strains of music fiill, 

E\cry sense in slumber dewing. 

Soldier, re^t ' thy w.irfarc o’er, 

Dream of fighting fields no more : 

^Ifep the sleep that knows not breaking. 

Morn of toil nor night of waking. 

No rude sound sljall jcach thine ear, 

Armour’s clang, or war-steed champing, 
Trump nor piMroch summon ‘jiere 

Mustering clan, or s(}uadron tramping. 

Yet the lark’s thrill fife may come 

At the daybreak from the fallow, • 

And the bittern sound his drum, 

Iloommg from thq sedgj sfTallow ; 

Ruder soui^s shall .ifoiic be near; 

Guards nor warders ch^iUcnge here. 

Here’s no war-steed’s neigh and champing, 
Shouting clans, or squadron’s stamping. 

Sir W Scott 


5a. — The Skylark 

Bird of the wilderijess. 

Blithesome and cumberless. 

Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea! 
Emblem of happiness, , 

Blest IS thy dwelling-place, — 

Oh, to abide in the desert w/h thee! 
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JAMES HOGG 


Wild ii»thy*lay and loud, 

Far in the downy cloud, 

Love gives It energy, love gave it birth. 
Where, on thy dewy wing, 

Whcr& art thou journeying? 

Thy lay is iiv heaven, ihy love is on earth. 

O’er fell and fountain sheen. 

O’er moor and mountain green, 

O’er the red streamer that heralds the day. 
Over the cloudlet dim. 

Over the rainbow’s nm. 

Musical cherub, soar, singing, away ! 

Then^ when the gloaming comes, 

Low in the heather blooms 
Sweet will thy welcome ^d bed of love be I 
Emblem of hapgincss. 

Blest IS fhy dwclling-pRicc, — 

Oh, to abide in the descit with thee* 

J Hone 


53. — Billy and Me 

Where the pools are bright and deep. 
Where the grey trout lies asleep. 

Up the river and ovor the lea. 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 

Where the blackbird sings ’the latest, 
Where foe hawthorn blooms the sweetest. 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee. 

That’s the way ^r Billy and me. 

Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
\Yhcre the hay lies thickest and greenest, 
I'liere to trace the* homeward bee. 

That’s the Vway for Billy and me. 
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Where the hazel-bank is'stecfcst, 

Where fhc shadow falls the deepest, , 

Where the clustering nuts fall fred, 

That’s the way for' Billy and me. 

• 

Why the hoys should drive laway 
Little sweet maidens from tbeir play. 

Or love to banter andr fight so well. 

That’s the thing I never could tell. 

But this I know, 1 love to play. 

Through the meadow, among the hay. 

Up the water and over the lea. 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 

J Horc 


54. — A Rainbow. 

My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky; 

So«was It when my life began; 

So IS it now 1 am a man,^ 

So be It when I sh^all grow old. 

Or Ift me dir: ' 

The Child is father t* the Man; 

And 1 could wish m 3 ; days to be 
Bound each to e,ich by natural piety. 

W WonnswoRTH 


55. — Daffodilb ^ 

I wander’d lonely as a do, id , 

Thdt floits on high oer vales and *hi'lls, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden dalfiidils, 

Bgside flic lake, beneath %he trees. 
Fluttering and dancing in the bnSeze. 
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Continuous as 4hu stars that shine 
Aryd twinkle on the Milky Way, 

They "stretch’d in never-ending line 
Along the margin of sC bay: 

Ten thousand 'saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in spsightly dance. 

Xhe waves hcsidc them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling wa\cs in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay 
. In such a jocund company * 

I gazed — and gazed — but little thoijght 
Whjit wealth the show to me had brought , 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which IS the bliss of solitvidc , 

And then my htart with pleaAire fills, 

And dances with the daflPudils. 

, * VV, Wordsworth 


56. — Lines Written in Early iSpnng 

I lieard a thousand blended notes, 

While in a grove I sat i^eclined, 

In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
liring sad thoughts to the mind. 

To her fair works did Nature link 

* The huifian soul that through me ran; 

And, much it grieved ray heart to think 
What man has ‘madp of man. 

Through primrose tufts, m that sweet bower, 
7.)he periwinkle trailed its wreaths; 

And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Kiijoys the^air it breathes. 



WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

I 

• i 

• The birds around me ‘nop}>t?d and played; 
Tlwir thoughts I cannot measure:!— 

But. the least motion that they Vnade, 

It seemeil a thtill of pleasure. 

The budding twigs sprcact out their fan 
To catcli th« breezy air; 

And I must think, all 1 can, 

That there was pleasure there. 

• 

From Heaven if this belief be sent, 

If such be Nature’s holy plan, 

Ha\e I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man ^ 

W Wordsworth 


5y. — The Reverie of Poor Susan 


At the corner of Wood Street, when daylight appears, 
Hangs <i Tlyush that sings loud, it has sung for thlee years 
Poor Susan has pass’d by the sppt, apd has heard 
In the silence of morning tl»e song of the Bird. 

'Tls a note of enchantment; what ails her? She sees 
A mountain ascending, a Vision^ of trees, 

Blight volumes of vapour jhrough Lothbury glide, 

And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside. 


Green pastures she views in the midst of the dale, 
Down which she so often lias tripp’d with her pail; 
And a single small Cottage, a nest like a bove's. 
The onQ only dwelling on earth that she loves. 


I 

She looks, anti her heart is in hc.iven : but they fade, 
'I'he mist and the river, the hill and the shade; 

The stream will not flow, and the hill will not s'se. 
And the (;olouA have all pass’d away from her eyes I 

iv 


'W Wordsworth 
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T.HOMAS CAMPBELL 


58. — Ye Mariners of England 

Ye Manners of Efigland 
That guard our native seas I 
Whose ’flag has braved, a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze* 

Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe: 

And sweep through the deep. 

While thf stormy winds do blow; 

While the battle rages loud and long 
And the stormy winds do blowr 

The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wavo— 

For tile deck it was their held of fame, 
And Ocean was their grave; 

Where Blake* and •mij^hty Nelson fell 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 

As ye sweep thnJii^h ilie deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow; 

While the battle rjges loud and long 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep; 

Her mfl-ch is o’er the mountain-waves, 
Het home is on the deep. 

With, thunders’ fioiij her native oak 
She quells the floods below — 

As they roar on the shore. 

When the stormy winds do blow; . 
When tlie battle tages loud and long. 
And the s^rmy winds do blow. 



THOMAS CAMPBEI^L 

t 

The meteor flag of Eiiglaad*' 

Shall 'ytt terrific burn, 

Till danger’s troubled night depart 
And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean-warriors • 

Our song and feast shall fle^w 
To the fame of your name,' 

When the storm has ceased to blow; 

When the fiery fight is heard no more. 

And the storm has ceased to blow. 

T Camimi'ilLl 


■To the Evening Star 

Star that bnngest home the bee, 

And sett’st tHc weary labouVer free* 

If any star shed peace, ’tis thou 
That scjld’st it from above, , 
Aypeanng when Heaven’s breath and br6w 
Are sweet as hers we love. 

Come tocthe luxi^r^ant skies, 

Whilst the landscape’ll odours rise. 

Whilst far-oft lowing herds are heard 
And songs when toil is done, 

From cottages wKoso smoke unstirr’d 
Curls yellow in the sun. 

• 

Star of love’s soft interviews. 

Parted lovers on thee muse: 

, Their remembrancer in Heaven 
Of thrilling vows ttcli art, 

'J'ois delicious to be riven 

By absence from the heart. 


T CACaPBELL 



THOMAS MOORE 


6q^— The Light of Other Days 

' Oft, in the» stilly nigjit, 

' J£re slunibcr\ ch.iiii« hns bound me, 
, Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me • 

The smiles, the tears 
. Of boyhood’s years, 

The words of love then spoltcn ; 
The eyes that shone, 

Now dimm’d and gone, 

The cheerful hearts now broken • 
Thus, in the stilly night, 

£rc slumber’s chain has bound me. 
Sad Memoiv brings the lijjht 
Of other 'days around me. 

When I rememlier all 

The friends, so linked together, 

I’ve seen ar^iund ^mc tall 

Like Iea\es ni wiiztry weather, 

I feel like one 
Who treads Alone 
Some banquet-hjdl deserted, 

Whose lights arc fled. 

Whose garlands dead, 

And all but jie departed I 
Thus, in the stilly- night, 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 

T. 


MoOKfc 
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THOMAS MOORE and ALLAN QUNNINGHAM 


6z. — The Last^Rose of Summer 

*Tis the last cose of summer 
Left blooming alone; , 

All her lovely companions 
Are hided and gone^ 

No flower of her kindred. 

No rosebud is nigh, 

To reflect back her blushes, 

To give sigh for sigh. 

I ’lb not leave thee, thou lone one. 
To pine on the stem; 

Since the lovely are sleeping. 

Go sleep thou with them. 

Thus kindly I scatter 
Thy leaves “o’er the bed. 

Where ^hy mares of t^c garden 
Lie scentless and dead. 

So soon* may I follow, 

When friendships decay, 

And from Love’s shining circle 
The gems .drop uwayl 
Wlien true ^V»rts^ he wither’d 
And fond onts^ are flown, 

Oh I who would inhabit 
This bleak world alone 1 

T 


62. — A Sea Song 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast 
And fills the white rnd rustling* sfil 
‘ And bends the gallant mast; 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
Vt htle like the eagle free 
Away the good ship files, am] leaves 
Old England on the lee. 


Moore 
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ALLAN CUNNINGHAM and B. W. PROCTER 

ft 

O for a soft gentle wind > 

I heard a fair one cry; 

But* gn»e to me the snoring breeze 
And white waves heaving high, 

And white .waves heaving high, my boys, 

The good ship tight ,and free — 

Tho world oi' waters is jiur home, 

And merry men are wc. 

There’s tempest in yon horndd moon. 

And lightning m yon cloud. 

But hark the music, manners* 

The wind is piping loud, 

The wind is piping loud, my boys, 

The lightning flashes free — 

While the* hollow oak our palace is. 

Our heritage the sea. 

A CUNVIVOHAM 


63. — A Song of the Sea 

MS • 

Tlfe Sea* the Sea* the open Sea* 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free * 

Without a mark, without, a bound, 

It runneth the caith’s wlUe region^ ’round; 

It plays with the clouds, it mocks the skies; 

Or like a cradled creature lies. 

I’m on the Sea* I’m on the Sea* 

I am where I would ever be; 

With the blue above, and the blue below, . 

And silence wheresoe’er I go^ 

If a storm, should come and awake the deep, 

What matter? 1 shall ride and sleep. 

I love — OJ how I Jove — to ride 
On the fierce, foaming, bursting tide. 

When every mad wave drowns the moon. 

Or ^whistles aloft his tempest tune, 

And tells how goeth*the world below. 

And why the, south-west blasts do blow. 

H. K 65 
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I never was on the dull, ^amc« shore, 

But 1 Joyed the great Sea more and more, 

And backwards flew to her billowy ‘brelist, 

Like a bird that seeketh its mother’s nest; 

And a mother she was and is to me, 

Foi 1 was born on, the open* Sea * 

« 

The waves were >^hitc, and fed the morn. 

In the noisy hour when I was born ; 

Wild the whale it whistled, the porpoise rolled. 
And the dolphins bared their backs* of gold ; 

\nd never was heard such an outcry wild 
As welcoflied to life the Ocean-child • 

f’ve lived since then, in calm and strife, 

Full fifty summers a sailor’s life, 

With wealth to siiend, and a poWer to range. 
Rut ne\er Jiave sought, nor sighed for change; 
And Death, whenever he come to me. 

Shall come on *1110 wide unbtninded Sea* 

B W Pruci»r 


• — A Song 

There be none of Btfai^y’* daughters 
With a magic tkc Tljec; 

And like muMt on the? waters 
Is thy sweet ' oice to me : 

When, as if its sound were causing 
The charmed (Jl'can’s pausing. 

The waves he 4>till and gleaming, 
'And the lull’d winds seem dreaming: 

And the midnight moon is weaving 
Her bright chains o’er the diiLp, 
Whose breast is gently heaving 
As an infant’s aslgep^ 

St/ the spirit bows before thee 
To listen and adore thee, 

Wif^i a full but soft emotion, 

Like the swell of Summer’s ocean. 


Lord Byron 



PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


65. — Hymn of Pan 

From \hc 'forests and highlands 
We come, we come; 

From the ri\er-girt islands, 

Where loud vwves are dumb, 

Li tcning to* my sweet, pi pi fits 
T he wind in the lecds and the iiishes, 

'I'he bees on the bells ot tin me, 

The birds on the m)rtle bushes, 

, The cicalc above in the lime, 

And the hoards below in the grass, 

Were as silent as ever old 'rniolus was, 
Listening to iny sweet pipings. 

Liquid Peneifc was flowing, 

And all dark 'I'cmpe lay 
In Pelion’s shadow, ouigrowiiig 
The light of the dyiirg da). 

Speeded by mj sweet pipings. 

The Sileni, anil S) Ivans, and F<uins, 

^nd tin* Nymphs of the woods and waics. 
To the edge of the moist nver-lawns, 

And the brink ot till* dewy laves, 

An«l all that did tl;en attend and fallow 
Were silent with love, as ^ou now, Apollo, 
With en\y ot my sweet pipings. 

I sang of the dancing stars, , 

I sang of the d.edal fjiirth, 

And of Heaven, and^the giant wars, 

And Love, and Deatlt, and Birth — 

And then I changed my pipings. 

Singing how down the vale ot Menalus 
1 pyrsued a maiden and clasped a reed : 

Iiods and nven, wc are all deluded thus^ 

* It breaks in our bosom and then we bftec^. 
All wept, as I think both ye now woubl, 

If envy or age had not frozen your blo^'d, 

At the sorrow of^y sweet pipings. 

P B Shflu 


F 2 
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66 . — Song 

Music,’ when soft voices die. 

Vibrates in the memory — , 

Odours, when swept violets .sicken, 

Live within the spnsc they t^uicken. 

Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 
fVre heap’d for the beloved’s bed ; ^ 

And so thy thoughts, when Thou art gone, 
l^ove Itself shall slumber on. 

P B SHhLLFY 


67. — To Night 

Swiftly walk o’er the, western wa\ e. 

Spirit of Night ^ 

Out of the irvisty eastern cave 
Where, all the long and lone dayUght, 

Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear 
Which make thee terrahle dear, — 

Swift be th^ fligh’t ' 

Wrap thy form in a vnantle gray, 
Star-inwroughtJ 

Blind with thine* hair the eyes of Day; 

K.1SS her until she bb wearied out; 

Then wander o’er city, ,,ind sea, and land. 
Touching all with thine opiate wand — 

Come, long-sought ' 

When I arose and saw the dawn, 

I sighed for tljee* 

iVHcn light rode high, and the dew was gone. 
And I ■noon lay heavy on flower and tree, 
An4^he weary Day turned to his rest, 
■Lingering like an unldved guest, 

I sighed for thee. 
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Thy brother Death came, and cried, 

“Wouldst thou me?” 

Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed. 
Murmur’d like a noontide bee, 

“Shall I ncsllc near thy side? 

Wouldst thou Ine?” — And I replied, 

"“No, ilot thee*” 

Death will come when thou art dead, 

Soon, too soon — 

Sleep will come when thou art fled. 

Of neither would 1 ask the boon 
I ask of thee, beloved Night — 

Swift be thine approaching flight, 

Coi^ic soon, soon 1 

P B Shelley 


58. — Hymn to the spirit of Nature from Prome-- 
theus Unbound 

Lif& of life I thy lips enkindle 

With their lo-^ the, breath between them, 

And thy smiles, befbre they dwindle. 

Make the cold <hr^ fire,* •then sci%cn them 
In those locks, where whoso gazes 
Faints, entangled in their mazes. 

Child of Light I thy Iin^bs are burning 

Through the veil which seems to hide them. 

As the radiant lines *of morning 

Through thin clouds,*erc they divide them. 

And this atRiiospherc divinest 
Shrouds thee wheresoe’er thou shinest. 

Fair are others, noite dieholds Thee; 

But thy voice sounds low and tender 
Like the direst, for it folds thee 

From the sight, that liquid splendout^:. 

And all feel, yet sec thee never, — 

As I feel now; lost for ever' 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


Lamp of Earth * where’er thou^movest, 
Its dim shapes are clad with bnghtn(^» 
And the souls of whom thou lovest* 
Walk upon the winds with lightness, 
Till they fail, as I am failing, * 

Dizzy, lost, yet unbewailing '*■ 

p’"b 


6g. — I^Tvocationk 

Rarely, rarely, comest thou, 

Spirit of Delight * 

Wherefore hast thou left me now 
Many •a day, and* night ? 

Many a weary night and day 
’Tis since thou art fled away. 

How shall ever one like me 
,Win thee back again? 

With the joyous and .the fjee 
Thou wilt scofi* at pain. 

Spirit fal^e > tluu liast .foVgot 
All but those who nted thee not. 

As a lizard with the sliade 
Of a trembling Iftif, 

.Thou with sorrow an di'*may’d; 

Even the sighs of*, grief 
Reproach thee, that thou art not near. 
And reproach thou wilt not hear. 

Let me set my mouQnfai' ditty 
To a merry measure; — 

Thou wilt never come for pity, 

Tjiou wilt come for pleasure; — 
tPity then will cut aw%y 
Those cruel wings, and thou ‘wilt stay, 


Shflliiy 
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I love all tJT.it thou lovcst. 

Spirit of Delight • 

The fresh Eartli iii new leaves drest 
And the starry night, 

Autumn evfining, and the morn 
When the golllen mtsts»are horn. 

I love snow and all the 'forms 
(^f the radiant frost, 

I love waves, and winds, and storms — 
Everythimr almost 
Which IS Nature’s, and may be 
Untainted by man’s misery. 

I lo\e tranquil solitude. 

And suih society 
As IS quiet, wise, and good; 

Between thee and ftie 
What difFereiifc? buj thou jlost possess 
'rhe things I seek, not love them less 

I love Jliovc — though he has* wings, 

And like light can flee; 

But above all other things, 

Spirit, I love eliec — 

Thou art love and Iift*> O loni^** 

Make once more ray heart thy home' 

P B Sm-LLsv 


70- — The Bells 

» 

1 

Hear the sledges with the bells — 

Silver bells* 

What a work! of merriitieet their melody foretells* 
'How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle. 

In the icy air of night* 

While the stars that ovcrsprinkle 
All the heavens, seeift to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight; 
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■ Keeping time^ time, time, 

In a sort ot Runic rhyme, ^ ,• 

To the tiiitiiinabulation that so musically* swells 
From the bells, hells, bells, bells. 

Bells, bells, bells — 

From the jmglmg and tht tinkling of the bells. 

2 

H^ar the mellow wedding-bells — 

Golden bells • 

Whq^'^ woild of happiness their harmony foretells* 
Through the balmy air of night 
•How they ring out their delight • 

From the molten-golden notes, ^ 

And all in tune. 

What a liquid ditty, flo.its 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats 
On the motin • 

Oh, from out the sounding cells 
What A gush ol euphony voluminously wells* 

How It swells* t 

How It dwells 

On the future* litpv Tt t^lir 
Of the rj^pture that impch 
*To the swinging and tijp 'ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells. 

Of the bells, bells, bt^ls, bells. 

Bells, bells, licll^ — 

To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells. 

t 

3 

Hear the loud alarum bells — 

Brazen bells* , 

What a tale of terror now tbeiw 'turbulencj'^ tells* 

111 rhef startled ear of night 

How th^y scream out their aiFright * 

Too^ much horrified to speak, 

They can only shriek, *shriek. 

Out of tune. 
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In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the ffre, 

III a mad Vxpogtulation with the deaf and frantic fire. 
Leaping higher, higher, higher, 

With a desperate desire. 

And a resolute, endeavour, 
flow, jiow to *811 or never. 

By the side of the palc-f.icdd moon. 

* Oh the bells, bells, hells, 

What ,a tale their terror tells 
Of despair ^ 

How they clang, and clash, and roar > 

What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air ’ 

Yet the ear it fully knows, 

By the twanging. 

And the clanging,^ 

How the danger ebbs and flows j 
Yet the ear distinctly tells. 

In the jangling 
And the wrangling, 

Uow th*c danger sinks and swells, 

By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the bells — 
Of the b^ls-»- 

Of the bells, beljs, belU, bells, 

Bells, bells, bells: — 

In the clamour and the clangour of the bells ^ 


4 

• Hear the tolling of the bells— - 
Jron bells 1 

What a world of solemn thought their smonody compels • 
111 the silence. of the night, 

How vfc shiver wfth affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone I 
For every sound that floats 
Ffom the rust within their throats 
Is a groan. 
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And the jicoplc — ah, the people — 

They* that dwell up in the steeple,, . ' 

All alone. 

And who, tolling, tolling, tolling, 

In that mufHed monotone. 

Feel a glory in so rolling 

On the humail heart a stone. 

They are neither man nor woman — 

'I'hcy are neither brute nor human — 

They arc Ghouls ; 

And their king it is who tolls; 

And lie rolls, rolls, rolls, 

Rolls 

A pa*an from the bells; 

And ins meiry bosom swells 
With the pa;an of the bells. 

And he ilaiiccs'and he yells, 

Keeping time, time, -time. 

In a sort of Runic rhyme. 

To the paran ot the bells — 

Of the bells, 

Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Runic iKyme, 

To thg throbbing of tlje bells — 

Ot the bells, bellS, bylls-, 

To the sobbiin, of the bells; 

Keeping time, time, 'line. 

As he knells, ‘knejis, knells 
In a happy Runic rhyme, 

To the rolling of ihtf bells — 

Of the bells, bells, bells. 

To the tolling of the bells, * 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, — 

Bells, bells, bell"* — ’ 

To the m^ianing and the groaning of ttie* bells. 

E A PoH 
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f 


fji. — Green. Fields of England 

Green fields of England ^ wheresoe’c'r 
Across this .watery waste we fare, 

Your image a^ our hearts wc bear. 

Green fields of England,^ everywhere. 

•Sweet eyes in England, I must flee 
Past where the waves* last confines be, 

Ere your loved smile I cease to see, 

Sweet eyes in England, dear to me. 

Dear home in Plngland, safe and fast 
If but in thee my lot lie cast, 

The past , shall seem a nothing past 
^'o thee, dear home, if won at last ; 

Dear home in England, won at Jast. 

H Clouoh 


7a. — A Farewell 

My fairest child, I have no song to give yoa; 

No lark could to 'skies so dull and grey; 
Yet, ere wc part, one Icssoq I can leave you 
For every tfay. 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 

Do noble things — not dicarp them, all day long: 
And so make life, death, and that vast for-cver 
One grand, sweet song. , 

C, KiNijsLtr 


73* — The Sands of Dee 

“O Mary, ^o' and calf the cattle home, 

And call the cattle home, 

And call the cattle home 
'Across the sands of Dee’*; 

The western wind was wild and dank with febm. 
And all alone went she. 
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The western tide crept up along the sand, 

And o’er and o’er the sand, 

And round and round the sand. 

As far as eye could see. 

The rolling mist came down and fiid the land: 

And never homl* came she. 

“Oh* IS It weed or fish or floating hair — 

A tress ot golden hair, 

A drowned maiden’s hair 
the nets at sea?” 

Was never selmon yet th.it shone so fair 
Among the stakes of Dee. 

They rowed her in across the rolling foam, 

The cruel crawling foam, ^ 

The cruel hungry foam, 

'I'o hcf grave beside the sea: 

But still the boatmen hear her i^ll the cattle home 
Across the sands of Dec. 

. C Kincsley 


— The Rainy Day 

The day is cold, and dark, and dreary; 

It rains, anti the wind is ]idver weary ; 

The vine still clings to*thc mouldering wall, 

But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 

And the day h> dark and dreary. 

My life IS cold, and dark, and dreary; 

It 'rams, and the wind is Aever weary; 

My thoughts still cling’ to tlie mouldering Past, 
But the hopes of youth fall thick m the blast, 

^ And th€ days are dark and dreary. 

Be still, sad heart I andicciise repinsng; 

Bo^iinti the clouds is the sun still shining; 

Thy fate is the common fate of all. 

Into eafh life some ram must fall, - 

* Some days must be Mark and dreary. 

H W. Longfellow 
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75. — Home-Thoughts, from Abroad 

j^Oh, to be in England 
Now that April’s there, 

And whoever walces, m England 
Sees, some morning,' unaware,* 

That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the clm-trce bole are in tiny leaf. 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England — now* 

And after April, when May follows. 

And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows * 

Hark, where my blossom’d pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dew-drops — at the bent spray’s edge — 
’I'hat’s the wise thrush; he sings each* song twice over, 
Last you should thipk he never cuuld recapture 
The first fine careless rapture* 

And though the fields look rough .with hoary dew, 

' All W4II be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercups, the little children’s dower 
— Far brighter than'*tl\is gaudy melon -flower * 

R Bro\>\[m. 


76. — Boot and Saddle 

A Caevalier Song 

Boot, saddle, to horse, and away ■ 

Rescue my Castle, before the hot ^day 
Brightens to blue from its silvery g^ey; 

{Chor.) satUie,^to horsf^ ayid mvay^ 

Ride past the suburbs, asleep as you’d ‘y'lv, 
Mar\y’s the friend there will listen and pray 
“God’s luck to gallant^ that strike up tho lav- 
(6'^cr.) * Booty saddlfy to horsey and away^" 



ROBERT BROWNING and LORD TENNYSON 


Forty, miles ofF, like a roebuck at'oay, 

Flouts Castle Brancepeth the Roundheads’ .^irray : 
Who laughs, “Good fellows, ere this, 'by my fay, 
^Chor^ Boot^ saddlf, to horse^ and awayf” 

Who? My wife Gertrude; that, honest and gay. 
Laughs, when you t;^k of surrcpdcring, “Nay! 

' I’ve better counsellors; what counsel they?” 

'C/jor.) Booty saddlgy to horse y and awayf*' 

R Browmnc 


77. — Pippa’s Song from Pippa Passes 

The year’s at {he spring. 

And* day’s at the morn , 

Murningis at seven. 

The hill-side’s dew-pcarlcd; 

'File lark’s on the wing, 

The snail’s on the thorn: 

God’s in his heaven — 

All’s right with fhe awSrld • 

R Browning 


78. — Three Songs from The Princess 

(t), Slumher Song 

Sweet and low, sweet and low, 

Wino of the western sea, 

Low, low, breathe anjJ bl^w. 

Wind of the western sea* 

and blow, . 

While my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps. 


Over^the rolling waters go. 
Come from the dying moon, 
■■ Blow him again t» me; 
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■ 

Sleep and i^st, sleep and rest, 

, Father will come to thee soon, 

Res#, rest, on mother’s breast, 

Father will come to thee soon. 

Father will come to his babe in the nest. 
Silver sails all ^out of thq west 
Under th^ silver moon. 

Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 

Lord Ten**'- jn 


(2) TTie Days that are no more 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on the happy Autumn-ficltls, 

A'nd thinking of tl-e days, that are no more. 

Fresh as the first beam glittering ron a sail 
‘*'rhat, brings 'our iricnds up from the underworld, 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks wall «il? vjc Itnc^ below the verge; 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are no^ more 

Ah, sad and strange as 11/ dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of* half-^wakcn’d birds 
To dying cars, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square. 
So sad, so strange, the* days that arc no more.* 

Dear as remember’d kisses after death. 

And sweet as those by hopeless fandy, feign’d 
..On lips 'that are for others; deep as love. 

Deep as first love, anti* Wild with all regret, 

O Death 111 Life, the days that arc no n^o're. 

Lord Tennyson 
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Bltyoit Bugle, Blow 

The splendour falls on castle wadis 
And snowy summits old in story: 

The long light shakes acrossi the lakes, 

And the wild, cataract Veaps in glory. 

Blow, bugle, blow, ^ct the wifd echoes flying. 
Blow, bugle, answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O hark, O hear* how thin and clear. 

And thinner, clearer, farthei going! 

O owcet and far from clifF and scar 
The horns of Klfland faintly blowing* 

Blow, let us hear the purple glers replying. 

Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dyin^, dying, dying. 

O love, they die in yon rich sky, 

The}» faint on hill or field or river* 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul. 

And glow foi ever and foi c\ei. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes fl)ing, 

And answer, echoes, answer, dying, il)ing, dying. 

Lord TEVsibON 


—A Spirit Haunts the. Year’s Last Hours 

I 

A spirit haunts the )icar*s Iasi hours 
Dwelling amid these yellowing bowers. 

To himself he talks^ 

For at eventide, listening earnestly. 

At his wor^ you may hear him ^>b and sigh 
In tlie walks; 

Earthward he bowctJi* the lujavy stalks ■■ 
Of ^le mouldering flowers . ^ 

Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over Its grave T the earth so chilly.: 

HeSvily hangs the hqllyhock. 

Heavily hangs the tiger-Iily. 



I«ORD TENNYSON 


II 

The aiV IS. damp, and hush’d, and close, 

As a sick man’s room when he taketh repose 
An hour Ijeforc death; 

My very heart founts and piy whole soul gnc\es 
At khe moist ricll smell of the rotting leaves, 
And the breath 

Of the ^diiig edges of box beneath. 

And the year’s last rose. 

^ Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 

Over Its grave i’ the earth so c^’-fiy; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 

Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 

Lord T i \\\ "os 


8o. — Ring Out, Wild Bells I 

ft,ing out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 

'J'he flying <^oud, the fiosty light. 

The year is dying in* the night; 

Ring out, wild Htlis, and let him’ die. 

Ring out the old, iing in the new, 

Ring, happy bells, 4icrow; the snow : 

The year is go’ng, *let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring m the true. 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind. 

For those that here we see no more; 

Prtiig out the feud of ritli and poor. 

Ring ii'i redress to 'all mankind. 

Ring out a slowly dying cause, 

•And ancient forms of party strife; 

Ring in the nobler modes of life. 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

H. F 8i 
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Rmg out the want, the care, t^e sin, 

The faithless coldness of the times; 

• Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes. 

But ring the fuller minstrel in. 

Ring out false pride in plac^ and blood, 

The CIVIC slander and the ‘spite, * 

Ring in the love of truth and right. 

Ring m the common love of good. 

Rings ^t old shapes of foul disease; 

Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 

Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand , 

Ring out tl^e darkness of jhe land. 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

Loan Tennyson 


— In a Railway Traiti 

As we rush, as we iif'.h in tlic Train, 

The trees and the Jiouses go wheeling back. 
But the starry hetiveii' above the plain 
Come flying on o\fi track. 

ff 

All the beautiful stars of the sky, 

The silver doves of ^he forest of Night, 

Over the dull earth swarm and lly, 

Compafiions of our flight. 

rush e\ cr on without fear ; 

Le# the goal be far, the flight be fleet ! 

carry the Heavens with us. Dear, 

While the Earth slipo from our feet! 

J Thomson 
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82 . — On tho River 

Could we float thus ev6r, 

Floating down a river^ 

Down a tranquil riVer, and )iou alone with me: 

Past broadf shining nr^eadows, 

Past the great wood-shadows^ 

Past fair farms and hamlets, for ever to the sea' 

■ 

Through the golden noonlight, 

Through the sil\cr moonlight. 

Through the tender gloaming, gliding calm and fr^e; 
From the sunset gliding. 

Into morning sliding, 

With the tranquil river for ever to the sea. 

Past the masses hoary 
Of cities great ifl story, 

Past their towers and temples drifting lone and free: 
Gliding, never hasting. 

Gliding, never resting. 

Ever with the rivei^ that glideth to the sen. 

With a swifter ratJfc'cn 
Out upon the' Ocean, 

Heaven above and round us, and you alone with me; 
Heaven around ,|tid fi’cr us. 

The Infin'tc befo'Vc us. 

Floating on for ever upon the flowing sea. 

• J Thomson 


83*-j- W inter 

Winter reigneth o’er the land. 
Freezing with its icy breath; 
Dead and bare thfe tall trees stand; 
All is chill and drear as death. 


F 2 
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K 

Yet it seemeth but a day 

Since the summer flowers were^ heaS, 

Since they stacked the balmy hay, 

Since they leaped the golden ear. 

Sunny days arc past and gone: 

So the years go, speeding fast, 

Onward ever, each new one 
Swifter speeding than the Iast._ 

Lif»\js waning; life is brief; 

De«h, like winter, standeth nigh: 

Each one, like the falling leaf. 

Soon shall fade, and fall, and die. 

But the sleeping earth shall wake. 

And the flowers* shall burst in bloom, 

And all Na^ire, risipg, br<;ak 
Glorious from its wintry tomb. 

So, Lord, after slumber blest 
Comes a bright awakening. 

And our flesh in hope rest 

Of a never-fading spring. 

VV Walsham How 


84. — Uphill 

Does the road wind uphilj all the i^y^ 

Yes, to the* very end. 

Wdl the dajr’s journey take fhe whole long dayL, 
From morn to night, »ijP Iriend. • 

But IS t^cre for the night a resting place? 

A roqjf for when the slow, dark hours befrin. 
May not the darkness hidb it from my facer 
You cannot miss that inn. 
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Shall I meet other wa]rfarers at night? 

Tiwe who have gone before. 

Then invist I knock, or call when just m si^t? 

They will not keep you v^iting at the door. 

« 

Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak? 

Of lab'-.jr you shall find the sum 
Will there be beds for me and all who seek? 

Yea, beds for all who come. 

C G Rossetti 


85. — What the Bullet Sang 

O Joy of creation 
To be' 

0 rapture to fly 

And be free' 

Be the battlb lost t>r won, 

Though its smoke shall hide the sun, 

1 shajl find my love — the one 

Born for me' 

I shall kno\f him 'where he stands, 

All alone, 

With the powef in h’s hands 
Not o’erthrown; 

I shall know him .by his face, 

By his god-hke fr^it and grace; 

1 shall hold him for a space 

All my awn' 

■ 

It IS hf — O my Jove' 

So bold! 

It is I — All t|iy love 
Foretold*' 

It IS I, O love ' what bliss ' 

Dost thou answer to my kiss^ 

■ O sweetheart' What is this 
Lieth theft so cold? 

B Harte 
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—When Runnels Began to Lea'p and Sing 

1 

"VV^eri riinnels bc^'in to leap and sing. 

And dafFodil sheaths to blow, . 

Then out of the th'icjcct came thlue-eycd Spring, 
And laughed at the melting ^now. ^ 

“It IS time, old Winter, you went,” she said. 

And flitted across the plain. 

With an ins scarf around her head. 

And diamonded with rain. 

2 

When the hawthorn put ofF her hndal veil, 

And the nightingale’s nocturn died. 

Then Summer came forth with her millcing-pail, 
And hunted the Spring, and ciicd, 

“It IS time you went; you have had your share,” 
And she carolled a lo\e-son^ sweet, 

With eglantine ravelled about her hair. 

And butter-cup dust on her feet. 

• • 3 

When the pears swelled juicy, ^hc apples sweet. 
And thatched was the nei^-rickcd hay. 

And August* was hrcyiJing the stripling wheat. 
Then Summer besought to stay 
But Autumn came from the red-roofed farm, 

And “ ’'I'is time | ou went,” replied. 

With an amber sheaf on her nut-brown arm 
And her sickle athwart her side. 

• * . 

•4 

When the farmer railed it the hireling slut. 

And fingeretl his fatted beeves, 

Arfid Autumn groped for the. last stray luA 
• In the drift of her littCrdd leaves, 

“ ft IS ^l^(mc you went from the lifeless land,” 
Bawled Winter, then whistled weird. 

With, a Jog for his hearth in his chilblained* hand. 
And sleet in his grizzldd beard. 


A Austin 
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87. — A Song of the Four Seasons 


When Spring come^aughing- 
vale and hill^ 

By wiijd-flowcr walking 
And^‘ daffodil,— 

Sing stars of morning, 

Sing morning skies, 

Sing blue of speedwell, — 

And my Love’s eyes. 


2 

When comes the Summer 
Full-leaved and strong. 

And gay birds gossip 
The orchard long, — 

Sing hid, swedt honey 
That no bee sips; 

Sing red, reef roses, — 

And my Love’s li^vs. 

’ 3 

When Autumn scatters 
Thff l«*a\eS «\gain, 

And piled shelves bury 

The byiad-wheelcd wain, — 
Sing flutes of harvest 
Where men rejoice; 

Sing rounds ^f reapers, — 

And my Love’s voice. 


4 

But when comes Winter 
* W'th hail and storm, 

And red fire roaring 
And ii»gl«: warm, — 

Sing first sad going 
Of friends that part; 

Then sing glad meeting, — ^ 

And my* Love’s heart. 

A Dobson 
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88. — April 

April, y^April, 

L.nign rhy girlich laughter; 

Then, tiic moment , after, 

Weep thy* guhsh tears* 

April, th#.t mine ears 
Like a lover greetest. 

If I tell thee, sweetest. 

All my hopes and fears, 

April, April, 

Laugh thy golden laughter, 

But, the moment after. 

Weep thy golden tears* 

W WaISO"! 


8g. — Going Down Hill on a Bicycle 

With lifted feet, hands still, 

1 am poised, and down the hill 
Dart, with heedful mindt 
The air ^ous by u# a wutd. 

Swifter and yet more swift. 

Till the heart with 4 ^ mighty lift 
Makes the lungs laugh, the throat cry: — 
‘‘O bird, sec; see, bird^ I fly. 

“Is this, is thh your joy? 

O bird, then I, thougR a boy. 

For a golden moment share 
Your feathery life m ^n*'’ 

Say, heart, is there aught like this 
In a world that is full of bliss? 

’Tls Inore than skatings bound 
Steel-shod to the level ground. 
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Speed slackens now, I float 
Awhile in my airy boat; 

Till, when the wheels scarcl crawl, 

My feet to the pedals fall 

Alas, that the longest hjl 
Alust end in ^ vale, but still, 

Who climbs with toil, wheresoe’er, 

^hall And wings watting there. 

• H C Bepchinc 


go. — Recessional 

God of our fathers, known of old, 

Lord of our far-flung battle-line. 

Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine — 

Lord God of Hosts, he with* us yet, 

TiCSt wc forget — lest we forget ^ 

The tumult and the shouting dies, 

The captains and the kings depart: 

Still stands TiTii?* aifcuint sacrifice, 

An humble and a C9ntrite he?ft. 

Loid God of Ho^s, be with us yet, 

I^est we forget — lest wc forget' 

Far-called, our navici mdt away; 

On dune and headland sinks the fire: 

Lo, all our poi^«of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and. Tyre' 

Judge ofjthe Natiops, spare us yet. 

Lest wc forget — lest we forget? 

If, druykvwith sijihuof power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee i^i avie. 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use. 

Or lesser breeds without the Law — 

J,.ord God of Hosts^ be with us yet, 

Lest we forget — lest we forget' 
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For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, < 

All .valiant (List that builds on dust, 

And guariJrS'g, calls not 'I'hee to guard. 

For frantic bo^^t and foolish word — 

Thy Mercy on Thy People, Lord* 

, • Amen. 

R. Kipung 


gi.— Loss and Gain 

I sorrowed that the golden day was dead, 

Its light no more the countryside adorning. 

But whilst I grieyed, behold * the East grew red 
With morning. 

t 

I sighed that merry Spring was forced to go. 

And doff the wreaths that did so well become her; 
But whilst I murmured at her absence, lo' 

’Twas Summer, 


I mourned becau*!e the daffodils were killed 

By burning ikies th^t scor^'licJ my early posies; 

But whilst for these I pined, my hands were filled 
W^ith roses- 

« 

t 

Half broken-hearted 1 bewailed the end 

Of fnendsliips than which, none had once seemed nearer 
But whilst I wept, I found a newer friend. 

And 'dearer. 


And tnus I learned old pleasure' arc cst'^anged 
Only, thai^ something better may be given ; 
Until at last we find this earth exchanged 
For Heaven. 


Fowlfr 
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— The Cricket Ball Sings 

Lpather — the heart, o’ me, leatficr — the rind o’ me, 

0 I'ut the soul of mc’s other than that' 

P sc, should I thrill as I do Jo cxultmgly 

Climbing the air from the thick o’ the bat? 

Leather — the, heart o’ me: ay, but in verity 
Kindred I claim with the sun in the sky. 

Heroes, bow all to the little red ball, 

And bow to my brother ball blazing on high. 

Pour on us torrents of light, good Sun, 

Shine in the hearts of my cricketers, shine; 

Fill them with gladness •and might, good Sun, 

Touch them with glory, O Brother of mine, 
Brother of •mine, ' 

Brother of mine ' 

We are tjie lords of them, Brother and Mate, 

1 but a little ball, thou but a Great' 

Give me the bowler whose* fingers embracing me 
Tingle and throb avith i!u; joy of ^he game. 

One who can laugh At iv sinac]^ to the boundary. 

Single of purpose and steady of aim. 

That IS the man for me., striving in sympathy. 

Ours IS a fellowship sure to prevail. 

Willow must fall iii the end to the ball — 

See, like a tiger F leap, for the b.ul 

Give me the 'fieldsman whose eyes licver stray from me, 
EageK to clutch me, a roebuck in pace* 

Perish thcnuiAilert, ptn*^ the ‘■‘buttery” 

•Perish the laggard 1 strip in the race. 

Grand is the ecstasy soaring triumphantly. 

Holding the gaze of the meadow is gi;and. 

Grandest of all to the «oul of the ball 

Is the finishing grip of the honest brown hand. 
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EDWARD VERRALL LUCAS aHd ADA SMITH 

« 

Give me the batsman who squanders his force on me, 
Crowding the strength of his soul in a'^jitroke; 
Pee-jsh the muff td the little tin Shrewsbury, 

Meanly content^ to potter and poke. 

He who would plci^urc me, he tflust do doughtily, — 
Bruises and buffetirigs stir me like wine. 

Giants, come all, do, your worst with the ball. 

Sooner or later you’re mine, sirs, you’re mine. ' 

Pour on us torrents of light, good Sun, 

Shine in the hearts of my cricketers, shind; 

Fill them with gladness and might, good Sun, 
Touch them with glory, O Brother of mine, 
Brother of mine. 

Brother of mine! 

We are the lords of .them. Brother and Mate: 

I but a little ball, thou but a Great. 

E V Lucas 


03. — In City Streets 

Yonder in the heather there’s a bed for sleeping, 

Onnk for one athirst, n'pc i^Iackherncs to eat; 

Yonder in the sun the merrj/ hares go leaping, 

And the pool is clear for travel-weaned feet. 

t 

Sorely throb my feet, a-tramping London highways, 

(Ah« the springy' moss upon a northern moorl) 

Through the enckess streets, the gloomy squares* and byway* 
Homeless in the City, poor e.naong the* pt'or • 

London streets are gold — ah, give me leaves a-glinting 
’Midst gfcy, dykes and hedges 111 the autumn sun 1 

I^ondon Water’s wine, poured cAit for all unstinting — 

God! For the litde brooks that tumble as they run* 
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Oh, my heart is fain to hear the soft wind blowing, 
Soughing through the hr-tops up on northern fells I 
Oh, my eye’s &n ache to sec the bl'own burns flowing 
Through the peaty soil and tini.ling heather-bells. 

A Smith 


94.— April 

A breath, a sigh — and March is fled; 

A dying cry — bleak March is dead ; 

A hng’ring smile, a glitt’ring tear, 

A song the while, — April is here f 
A sunny gleam, a smiling sky, 

A happy dream soon gliding by, 

A trembling glance, a falling te.?r, 

A spring-time dance,— April here > 

K Brown 
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PART II 

THE SONNET 

“With this key 

Sliakcsptarc unlockeil hiii heart , the melody 
Ot this small lute Rave case to Petrarch's wound, 

A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound ; 

Cam6ens soothed with u an exile 's Rruf, 

The sonnet 'glittered a gay myrtle leaf 
Amid the typre s with which D>ntc ciowntd 
■ His visionary brow, a glow-worm lamp, 

It chccitd mild Spenser, called from taery-land 
To struggle through dark wa>s, and wl en a damp , ^ 

Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul-animating strain^ ” 

I, Its Ork.in and Normai Siruciure 

The birthplace of the sonnet has never been certainly 
determined, some critics assigi^'ng the honour to Sicily and 
o-hers, not a few, to Provence. All are agreed, however, that 
the sonnet, substantially as we h, is first met with in 

Italy, during the latter J.alf of the thirteenth century, whan 
It emerges in a definite form subsequently used and perfected 
by poets so great as Petrarch, Dante and Michelangelo. It 
derives j^ts name I'rom the Italian sonnetto^ a little sound oi 
strain, and was oiiginally a short *poem stfng or recited to a 
“ little Strain of music. It has no longer any hnusical 
accompaniment, but remains as a short poem having as a 
distinctive qhacactenstic, and m an unusual degree, that unit^ 
which wc have already remarked as inseparably associated 
with the lyric, for the essence of the sonnet is that it must 
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maintain one, and only one, leading thought throughout its 

length. • ^ . ■ 

To give such a* thought adequate butviot superfluous Expres- 
sion, a stanza of fourteen iambic pentarjfietcrs would seem to have 
been proved most cfFcct/vc and satisfact try, as this is the invariable 
form in which the sonnejt occurs. * At the point rhythmically 
best suited for it, namely at the end pf the eighth line, there is 
a weii-maj'kcd pause which in the strictest form of the sonnet 
accompanied hy a more or less distinct vo/ta or “turn” in 
the thought. The fourteen lines of the sonnet are, therefore, 
distributed into two groups — a major system of eight lines ^nd 
X minor system of six, technically known, respectively, as the 
octave and the sestet^ of which the former is capable of =!*b- 
division into two quattatm or sets of four lines, and the latter 
into two tercets or groups of three lines. In the true Classical 
or Italian form the main pause between octave and sestet is 
always stivctly observed and generally marked by a period or 
some cipher strong stop. ^ • 

Each of the groups has its own sjstcm of rhymes, tlie 
number of the rhyme-sounds m the ocUve of the Pctrarchap 
solin'^ ^ing restricted to two, arranged either alternately 
throughout, or so that the first, four;;!!, fifth, and eighth* lines 
rhyme on one sound, arvkthe remaining lines on another, the 
latter arrangement being the more common : in the rhyme- 
system of the sestet considlbrablc venation is admissible, either 
two or three rhymes being 'alliAvcd, and these being arranged 
Ml a great variety of ways. The most popular type of sestet 
and that which apparently ma^t s.{tisfied Petrarch, whom we 
must always regard as the ultimate standard of reference in 
matters relating to the C^^ical form of the sonnet, admits 
three rhymes arranged successiwly in ,two separate tercets, an 
arrangement which Resides beiqg most musical, has the advantage 
of the tercetal pause, of which the sonneteer may or may not 
make use at will. 

This, the noJmal form 6 f*the sonnet, is variously known 
as The Italian, Classical, or Petrarchan type, and 'll! English it 
has had many imitators of whom the most notable is Milton. 

complete structural scheme is shown in tabular form at the 
end of this introduction and Examples of it may be found m 
Nos. HI and 120. 
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Of this type there have been many variations — generally 
in the number and arrangement of the rhymes ;*but with the 
exception of the so-called “ English ” type *and an interesti^ig 
variety of this, practised by Spenser, most of these may be 
regarded as developmenti o^ rather than departures from, the 
original form. * t 

II. The Sonnet in Enc.land 

I 

The first printed examples of the sonnet in English appcarul 
in Tottel's Mucellany^ i557» and were coihposed by the Earl 
of Surrey who shares with his friend Wyatt the distinction 
of having introduced this poetical Torm into England from 
It'^. Surrey, who, because of the subsequent history of the 
sonnet in our literature, is to the student of sonnet-structure 
perhaps the more interesting figure of the two, made several 
attempts to naturalise the Itahan form or the sonnet in English, 
ultimately coming. to the eonclusion that the foreign form was 
unsuited to his native tongue and adopting a form which has 
since come to be known as the ‘^'English Sonnet.” Into it Surrey 
introduced seven rhyiuc-sounds, admitting four into the octave 
anJ three others into the sestet. He arranged the w)j|t}le as 
three*successive elegiac quatrains, clinched by a final couplet. 
In his hands, therefore, not only tlvr s riginal rhyming scheme, 
but also the essential division into octave and sestet was discarded, 
though, of course, for confchience'wc can make an arbitrary 
division between the second af.d fhird quatrains, a division in 
some cases not altogcthei unmarked in Surrey’s sonnets. This 
arrangement, represented symWjlically in the table below, and 
adopted with considerable skill by Drayton, reached its high- 
water mark as an established soqnet-form when Shakespeare 
employed it in the most magnificent cycle of sonnets which th** 
literature of England — if not, indeed, tha^ of the world — has 
produced. 

Not least worthy of English sonneteers i»Spenser, who 
is interesting because of the peouHar moult! into which he cast 
his sonTiet, sft form which, whilst preserving the quatrain and 
couplet arrangement of the English ” type, of which it is really 
a variety, njaysbe regarded as an attempt at compromise betwedii 
the Clascal and English forms, #ince the number of rhymes was 
reduced from the seven admitted by Surrey to five only — a feat 
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■which was accomplished by the binding or interweaving ol the 
quatrains in ihe following manner . ^ 

ahab^hcbcUflyi 1 <'f. 

I'he position of Milton m the h story of the sonnet is one 
of grCrtL interest and iinportante, fof not only did he enlar'/c 
the scope of the sonnet as regards lys subject-matter, so that m 
his hhnds, it ceased to be merely a poem of Ime', but atrr'ictcd 
hy the rhythmical beauty of the Petrarchan form, he pio\ni, 
what Surrey had tailed to do, that the Italian mode toiild be 
successfally transplanted into f'nglisli In all Ins h n'j:h^!i 
sonnets he adheres strictly to the Classical form of cm tave, 
whilst as regards sestet, in 14 out of the, tS evanijile •ho 
follows one or other ot the three regular Italian at raniiemcnts 
tabulated at the end of this intiodiiction , so that lie may he 
cited as the great Eni^lish mastvr of the Italian form 

A curious raiscoiu eption regarding thts dispo>ition ot the 
mam p'S-ise m Milton’s <;onncts has g.ii'ied some curicnej and 
It may be well to correct herc*what seems to he an erroneous 
idea. It has been stated that iVliltou “did nc^t rtg.iij. as 
esseip'.ft^or appropiiatc the break in the melody between octave 
and sestet” and that in Ins npinion “jthc English sosnet 'should 
be like a revolving sphe«. with 410 bie.ik ni the iontiniiit\ ot 
thought or expression anywlierc ” If tins ^neans, as it seems 
to mean, that he did not 'observe *tht' pause and “ turn,’* the 
statement does not seem tft hi? borne* out b\ the facts, toi the 
distinction between octave and sestet in Milton's sonnets is 
always made hy the rhymes 'ji tlie Italian manner , and a. 
regards thought, in nine out of his ciehtcen English sonnets the 
pause, accompanied by thcjifurii,” falls at the cml of the eighth 
line, in six It occurs just h^ire o? after that point, breaking either 
the eighth or the njnth line, while in the remaining tliree cases 
only once is it removed from the normal position by more than 
aline. Th&> vo/fa is always present, but this slight lyreiKc is 
taken as to its fcxatt positibiA 

'* Of the history of the sonnet subsequent to Miltifli tins 1, 
not the place to speak. Suffice it to notice a rather cu.ious 
^ip m sonnet history, extending over a period of some one 
hundred years or more — from 'Milton to William laslb Howies, 
’ In this he was, to some extent, anticipated by Drummond. 


H. 


G 
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during which few sonnets of any kind and hardly one of note 
can be found. • While Bowles’s poems have undeniable tuiie- 
fulnessVind grjicc, the Iruc reviver of the bonnet in Englan^jl, 
after this long interval, is^Wordsworth who is undoubtedly one 
of our finest and most prolific sonneteei*s, and who, like other 
poets of his time, though ’pt-ihaps ma(nly following the Italian 
model, introduced a great /nany irregularities into his sonneth, 
both in octave and sestet — sometimes, indeed, ignoring^ this 
division altogether. Frequently the sonnet was used as u 
vehicle for natviral description and even for narrative, purposes 
for ^hich, especially in its coiitimious and unbroken ‘form, it 
was admirably adapted, when the writer possessed sufficient 
i^e^uis to compress a picture into the limited compass of fourteen 
lines. Wordsworth’s lff>on fp'rstminster Bridge (No. lo 8 ) anil 
Sir Aubrey de Verc’s RoiL of Caihel 112) arc excellcm 
examples of the sonnet of description. 
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TABLE OF SONNET .FORMS 


ARRANKLI) COMPARAtlfpi V 
(The letters staml for rhyiiiL-sounds) 


I 


II . 


Mormal, C Itissical, 
Itjlinn, or Prtrarclian 
Type 



0 







0 


Pause and Folta 



Three commonest • 


ststels in descending 
order of popilarity 
reading from lei 
to right 


r he “ Fnglish " Type 


Cl) Surrey Shake (ii) Spenscridii 
speare VaiiLt\ Varieij 
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1 
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' Quatrains 

Quatrains 

+ Couplet 

+ Couplet 
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SONNETS 


95*— Spring 

The soutc season, bud and bloom forth brings, 
With green hath clad the hi^, and eke the vale. 
The nightingale witfi feathers new she sings;, * 
The till tic to hci mate hath told her tale; 

Summer is 'coiTie, for every spray notV springs , 

The h.irt hath hung his old head on the pale, 

The buck in brake liis wintcr*-coat he flings, 

The fishes float with new repaired scale. 

The adder all her slough away she slings. 

The swift swallow pursueth the flies smale; 

The busy bee her hoiifjy now she mings; 

Winter is , worn that was the flowers’ bale. 

And thus I see jtmoiig these pleasant things 
Each care decays, and yfit my sorrow springs. 

H Howard, Eari. of Surrey 


96. — “ One day I wrote her^ame ” 

• One day I wrote tier name upon the strand; 

But came the wavef and washed it away. 

Again I wrote it with a second hand. 

But came the tide and made my pains his prey 
“Vain man*” said *shc, “that dost in vain assay 
A mortal thing so to imn^rtalizc; 

P'or I myself, shall ^lke to* this decay. 

And eke my name be jvipdd out^ likewise.” 

“Not so,” quoth I; “let baser things devise 
I’o di(? in dust, but you shall live bjf fame: 

My verse your virtues Vare shall ctd'rnize. 

Add III the heavens write your glorious name, — 
Where, whenas death shall all the world subdue. 
Our love shall live, and later life renew.” 

£ Spenser 
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gy.— To His Love 

Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day^ 

Thou art more Ijovely ami moie temper.ite 
Rou^h winds do shak!b the darkwfi buds of Maj, 
And bummer’s lease hath all too short a date. 

Sometime too hot the eye of hea\cn shines, 

And often is^his gold complexion dimm’d ; 

And every fair from fair sometimes declines, 

By chance or nature’s changing cfmrse untrimm’d 

But thy eternal summer shall not fade 

Noi lose possession of that fair thou owest, 

Nor shall Death brag thou wander’st m Ins shade. 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest, 

So long as men can bieathe or eyes can set. 

So 'long lives this a^id this gnes hfe to thee. 

W SHAKtsPl'ABI' 


98. — Absence 

From you ha\e I been ‘absent ip the spin*g. 

When proud-picd April dress’d in all his trim 
Hath put a spirit of youth in evciy thing, 

That hca\y Saturn laugh’d and, leap’d with him. 

Yet nor the lays of birds norlthe sweet smell 
Of different flowers m qdoui and 111 hue 
Cpuld make me any smrfmcr’s. story tell. 

Or from their pjjoud lap pluck them where they gi 

Nor did I wonder at the lily’s white. 

Nor praise the dyep vermilion in the ros’e, 
rijcy were but sweet, but hgurcs of delight, 

Drawn after you, you pattern of all those. 

■ Yet seem’d it winter still, and, you away, 

As with your shadow I wnth these did play. 

W SUAKESPhAKh 
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gg . — “To me, fai^r friend, you never can be old” 

Trt) me, fair friend, you never can be old, 

For as you were' when first your eye I eyed. 

Such seems your bejiiity still, irnrcc winters cold 
Have from the forests shook 'three summers’ pride. 

Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn tufn’d 
In process of the seasons have I seen. 

Three Aprfl perfumes in three hot J\ines burn’d, 
Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are gseen. 

Ah * yet doth beaut), like a dial-hand, 

Steal from his figure and no pace perceived; 

So your sweet hue, which methinks still doth stand. 
Hath motion and mine eye may be deceived . 

For fear of which, hear this, thou age unbred ; 

— lire you w^e born was beauty’s summci dead. 

W Shakespsa&b 


zoo. — True Love 

I^et me not ro the marriage of ’true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters whefi it alteration finds. 

Or bends with the, leinover to rv,inovc. — 

O no' It IS an cvci-fixiA mark 

TJiat looks on tempests, ajid is nc\ cr shaken ; 

It IS the star to every wanden.* g bark. 

Whose worth’s unknown, altliouglj Ins height be tjiccn. 

Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and checks 
JVithin his bending sickle’s compass come; 

Love alters not with his 6rief hours and weeks, 

Tlut ^ears it out ev’n to the edge of doom: — * 

If this, be error, and upon me proved, 

!• never writ, nor no men ever loved. 

W. Shakespeakp 
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loi. — Whexi the Assault was Intended to the City 

Captain, or Colonel, or Knight in Arms, 

Whose chance oii these defenceless doors may seize, 
If deed of honour nlid thee «tvpr please, 

Guard them, and hidi within protect from harms. 

He can requite thee; for he knows the charms 
That call fame on such gentle acts as these, 

And he can 'spread thy n.imc o’ei lands and seas, 
Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle warms. 

Lift not thy spear against the Muses’ bower. 

'I'he gicat Lmathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground: andtthc repeated air 
Of sad Electra’s poet had the power 

T</ save the Athcijian walls from rum bare. 

J Micros 


102. — To the Lord (lcneral» Cromwell 

Cromwell, our chief of* men, who through a cloud • 
Not of war only, luit dwtractioijs rude. 

Guided by faith and matchless foititiide, 

To peace and truth thy glorioiis way h.ist plough’d. 
And on the neck of crowntd Fortune proud 

Hast rear’d God’s trcjihics, and His work pursu’d, 

• While Darwen strt&m wath blood of Scots imbru’d, 
And Dunbar fiqjd resounds thy praises loud, 

And Worcester’s laurcat wreath, yet much remains 
To coiA^uer still; Peace hath her victories. 

No less reAoWn’d thaTi»War; new foes arise, 
rrhrekt’mng to bind our souls with secular rhains* 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is then, inaw. 

* J nFiitos 
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103. — On his. Blindi^ess 

VVhui 1 (.oiisulci how my light is. spent 

Kil lidlf my lUys, in tins dark world and wide, 

And that one talent* which is dbath to hide 
Lodg’d with me useless, though my soul more bent 
'To SLtvc therewith my* Maker, and present * 

Mj true <u count, Jest He returning chide; — 

“Doth Goil* exact day-labour, light dtni’ilf” 

I fondl) .isk but Patience, to pre\ent 
T*hat murmur, soon replies, “God- doth not need 
Either man’s work, or His own gifts; who best 

Hear His mild joke, they serve Him best; His state 
Is kingh , thousands at His bidding speed. 

And post o’er land and, ocean without rest, 

They also sci\c who only stand and wait.” 

J Mi»ton 


104.— 'On Jthe Late Massacre in Piedmont 

A\engc, Lotd, Tlij sl.iughtcr’d saints, whose bones 
Jac SI alter’d ^jii the .iXIpiiie ivountains told; 

V.\’n them who kyit '1 hy troth so pure of old 
When all our fathers wordiipt stocks and stones 
. 01 get not III 'I'hy bo 6 k ictoid their groans 
WJio were Thy sheep, ajid in their ancient fold 
Slam^by the bloody Picmont«c that roll’d 
Mother with infant down yte 'roJ:*. Their moans 
'Pile vales redoubl’d fo the hills, and t^icy 

'Po Htav’n. 7*lieir martyi*'d blood and ashes sow 
O’er all th’ Jtalian fields, where still doth isway 
'Phe ? iplc tyrant, that from* these may grow 
A Jiundvalfold, wh<i having learnt Phy way, 

Early may fly the Babylonian woe. 


J Milton 
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105. — On the Death of Mr Richard West 

• 

In vaih to me the smiling mornings shine, 

And rcdd’ning 'Pluebus lifts Ins golden fire: 

The birds in vain ilieir amormts descant join ; 

Or cheerful fields resume their green attire' 
These cars, ala->* for other nolcs repine, 

A ’different object do these ejes rtt[iiire 
My lonely anguish melts no heart but mine, 

^nd in my breast the imperfect joys expire 

Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer, 

And new-born pleasure brings to happier men 
The fields to all their wonted tiibiitc bear* 

To warm their little loves the birds complain 
I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear. 

And weep the more, because I weep in vain. 

r Grah 


106. — The Bells of Ostend 

How sweet the tuneful bells’ responsive peal I 
As when at opening dawn ’the fragrant brcc/.c 
Touches the ticmMing*scnsc isf pale disease. 

So piercing to my hearty their force I feel. 

And hark ’ with Icssening.cadcnce now they fall, 
And now along the winte and level tide 
They fling their m'Hmcholy music wide. 

Bidding me man^ tender thoughr recall 
Of summer dr/s, and tljosc delightful yeais 

When by my native streams in life’s fair prime 
The ihournful magve of their minglilig chimt 
First waked* my wondering childhood into tears' 
hfut seeming now, when all those days 5.re o’er. 
The sounds of joy once heard and heard no more. 

W L I Fs 
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Z07. — Sonnet on t^e Sonnet 

t 

Nuns fret not at their convent’s narrow room; 

And hermits arc contented with tlicir cells; 

And students wifh their penoive citadels; 

Maids at the wheels the weaver at his loom. 

Sit blithe and happy , bees that soar for bloom, • 
High as the Ingliest peak of Furness Fells, 

Will muimur by the hour in foxglove bells; 

In truth, the prison, unto which we doom 
Ourselves, no prison is; and hence to me. 

In sundry moods, ’twas pastime to be bound 
Within the Sonnet’s scanty plot of ground, 

Pleased if some souls (for sm h there needs must be) 
Who have felt tlic weight of too much liberty 
Should find shoit solace there, as I have found. 

\V Wordsworth 


xo8.-*“URpn Westminster Bridge 

« 

£arth has not anything to show more fair: 

Dull woufd he be*oif soul, who could pass by 
A sight so touching iij its^majesty 
This City now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the iKorning silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, ^.-heati cs, and temples lie 
Open unt(j the fields, and to the sky, 

All oright and glittering iirtl*';, smokeless air: 

• 

Never did sun •mote beautifully steSSp 

In his first splendour I'alJey, rock, or hill, 

Nf’er saw 1, never felt, a calm so^deep!* 

The river glidetli at his own sweet will . 

Dear Crod * the very houses seem asleep; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still I 

W WoRDswoRrn 
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log. — Fair Star of Evening 

Fair Star of Evening, Splendour of the West, 

Star of my coun';ry> On the horizon’s bunk 
Thou hangebt, stooping, as imjht seem, to sink 
On England’s bosom • yet well ^ilcascd to rest 
Meanwhile, and be to her a glorious crest 
Conspicuous to the Nations. Thou I think 
Should’st be lYiy C'ountry’s emblem, and sliould’st wink, 
Unghfc Star ' with laughter on her banners, drest 
In thy fresh beauty.* Thcicl that dusky spot 
lleneath thee, it is England, theie it lies 
Blessings be on ) ou both I one hope, one lot, 

One life, one glory ' I with many a feai 
For my dear Countiy, many heartklt sighs, 

Among men who do not love her, linger here 

*, * V\ WORDSWORI H 


no. — “The World is too much with us’* 


The World is too •much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we l.i) waste our powers » 
Little we see in NatuA that ss tjurs, 

VVe have given oui hearts away, a sordid boon I 
'Fhis sea that bares ht; bosom to the moon, 

The winds that wid bd howling at all hours, 

And aie upgatliercd ^low like sleeping flowois, — 

' For this, for cva’yffiing, we arc, out of time; 

It moves ui'.’not. — Grc.at God I I.’d rathei be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, ^ 

Have gliinpses that'*would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea. 

Or hear old T'riton blow his wreathdd horn. 

W \VORl)sWORrH 
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iix. — The Castle of ^hilMn 

Eternal SpiVit of the chaiiiless mind ! 

Brightest in dungeons, Liberty, tboii art; 

For thcic thy habitfition is the|‘ heart — 

The heait winch love of thee alone can bind; 

And when tliy sons td fetters arc consigned, 

To fetters and the damp vault’s dayless gloom. 
Their couiTtry conqucis with their martyrdom. 
And Freedom’s fame finds wing on every wind. , 

Chillon 1 thy prison is a holy place 

And th) sail floor an altar, for *twas trod, 

Until his very steps hasc left a trace, 

Worn, as if thy cold paxeineiit weic a sod, 

By Boniiivard' May none those marks efface 1 
For they appeal^ fi om tyianny fo God. 

Lord Bvrov 


1 12. — The Rock of Cashel 

Rova! and saintly Sashel > 1^ v-^ould ,u:a/e 
Upon the wreck of thy departed j^owers 
Not m the dewy liiilit of matin hours, 

Nor Jie meridian pomp of summer’s bla/c. 

But at the close of dim autumnal days. 

When the sun’s parting glance, ahioiigli slanting showers, 
Sheds o’er thy rock-throiicd batttcnj',nts and towers 
Such awful gleams as brighieii o’er Dcc.iyo 
Prophetic clieek. At !>iith a tuna, mctlnnKs, 

'Fhcrc breathes from thy lone courts and volc^less aisles 
A melanclfoly moral, such as sin^s 

On tfi^; loin; traveller’s lieart, amid the piles « 

Of ‘vast Persepolis on her mountain stand. 

Or Thebes half buried in the desert sand. 

% Sir Aubrey de Vere 
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113. — An .Evening Cloud 

A cjoud lay cradled near the setting suji, 

A gleam of crimson tinged its braided snow ; 
Long had I watnh’d the glory moving on 
O’er the still mdiance of the Lake below , 

Tranquil its spirit seemed* and floated slow; 

Even in its very motion there w.is rest , 

While every breath of eve that thariced to blow 
Wafted the traveller to the beauteous West. 

Emblem, methought, of the departed soul. 

To whose white robe the gleam of bliss is given 
And by the breath of merej made to loll 

Right onwards to the golden gates of Heaven, 

Where to the eye of Faith it peaceful lies. 

And tells to map’ lus glorious destinies. 

J Wilson 


114. — On First Looking into Chapman’s “ Homer 

Much have 1 travell’d iiii ^lic realraS of gold, 

And many goodly' st|itt's aiul kingdoms seen , 
Round many we-stern islaiuls have I been 
Which bards in fe.dty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide e;ipan*’i; had I been told 

That decp-brow’d,s Homer ruled as his demesne: 
Yet did I Breathe its pure serenie, 

Till 1 lic'anS' Chapman speak out loud and bold : 

— Th*n felt I like some watcher of the skies 
Whcn'*a new plaTi« swims into his ‘ken;** 

Or like stout Cortc'^ — when with eagle "eyes 
He stared at the /Pacific, and all his men 
Look’d at each otMer with a wild surmise — 

Silent, upon a peak- in Darien. 


J Keats 
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115. — The Human Sfasonti 

Fouf Seasons hll t)ic measure of the year ; 

There aic four seasons in the mind of Man : 

He has his lusty Spnyij, when fancy clear 
Takes in all beauty with an cAsy span . 

I 

He has his Summer, when luxuriously 

Spring’s honey’d cud <>f youthful thoiujht he loves 
To ruminate, and by svich di earning high 
Is ncaicst unto heaven : quiet coves 

His soul has 111 Us Autumn, when his wings 
He furletli c lo^e , contented so to look 
On mists 111 idleness — to let fair thuigs 
Pass by unheeded as a thieshuid brook . 

He has his VVintci" of pale misfcaturc. 

Or else he would forego hN mortal nature. 

J KyAis 


116. — The Grasshopper anti the dricket 

4 

The poetry of earth is nei cr dead ■ 

When all the bird', are taint*with tile hot sun, 

And hide in cooling frees, ^ a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge aboiy- the new-mown mead : 
T'hat IS the grasshoppei’s— f lie takes the lead 
In summer luxury, — he hasljsi^cr done 
With his delights,. for w’fieii tireuout with fun. 

He rests at ease beneath soitjc pleasaiur weed. 

The poetry of earth is ceasing never j 

OnVia lone winter evening*. »vhen tke tost 
^Has iiuought a silence, from our stove there shrilfe 
'I'he Cricket’s song, in warmth increasing ever. 

And seems to one in drowsiness half lost, 

T'hS Grasshopp cr’s ainoijg some grassy hills. 

J Ksats 
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JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE and THOMAS HOOD 

jjy. — Night ^and Death 

• 

Mysterious Night > when our first parent knew 
Tiiee from report diMiic, and heard thy name, 

Did he not trcmbic ifor tins lo,\cly frame, 

This glopous canopy of light and 'blue ^ 

Yet. ’ncath a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 

Ifespcius with, the host of hcaicn came, 

And lo ' Creation widened in man’s \icw. 

Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Witliin thy beams, O Sun • or who could find, 

Whilst flow’r and leaf and insect stood revealed. 

That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind * 

Why do we then shun Death with anxious strife ? 

If Light can thus deceit e, wherefore imt Infe? 

J U Whitb 


ii8. — Sonnet written m a Workhouse 

Oh, blessed case* no more )f Heaven*! ask: 

The overseer is gonf* — i;bat \andal clf — 

And hemp, unpicked, may go and hang itself. 
And I, untasked, except witli Cowper’s “Task,” 

In blessed literal y leisure b’^^sk 

And lose the work-hjj^se, saving in the works 
. Of GoldsmithSji J,‘;*.nsons, Sheridans, and Burkes ; 
Eat prose and Castaliaii flask. 

The themes of Locke, the anecdotes of Spence, 
The h^'inorous of Gay, the grave of Blair — 
Unlearned tc 1, cinlettcivd labours hence • 

But hark * 1 hear the master on the stai 
And Thomson’s Castle, that of Indolence, 

Must be to me a castle in the air 

T *Hoon 
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1 19. — The Grasshjipper' and the Cricket, 

t 

Greerf httle ■vauhcr in the sunny grass. 

Catching your heart up at the feel of June, 

Sole voice that’s heard, amidst the 'lazy noon 
When even the bees lag at the summoning brass ; 

And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 

With those who think the candles come too soon, 
Loving the iirc, and with your tncksome tune 
Nick the glad silent moments as they pass ' 

Oh ! sweet and tiny cousins that belong, 

C’)ne to the fields, the other to the hearth, 
lioth iiavc }our sunshine; both, though small, arc strong 
At your clear hearts ; and both seem given to earth 
To ring in thoughtful ears this natural song — 

Indoors and otit, summer and winter, Mirth. 

L Must 


120. — TRe Sound of«the Sea 

The sea a\4oke at midnight from its sleep. 

And round the pebbly beaches far and wide, 

I heard the fii»st wavt of the rising tide 
Rush onward with ynmtcrrupted sweep — 

A voice out of the silcttcc of the deep, 

A sound mysteriousl| multiplied 
As of a cataract from t^c mountain’s side 
Or roar of winds upoif a wtfeuv * steep. 

So comes to us at times, from the unknown 
And inaccessible solitudes of being, 

'I'he rushing of the sca-tides of the soul ; 

And inspirations, that we deem our own, 

Are some divine foreshadowing and foreseeing 
Qf dungs beyond our reason or control. 

H W LoNCFELLOn 
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^ • 

121 . — My Cjithedral 

^ Like two cathedral towers those stately pi'iics 

Uplift their fretted summits tipped with cones , 

The arch beneatil them is tipt bmlt witli stones, 

Not Art but Nature traced these lovely lines, 

And carved this graceful arabesque of \incs; 

No* organ but the wind here sighs and moans, 

No sepulchre conceals a martyi’s hoives, 

No marble bishop on his tomb reclines. 

Enter ’ the pa\^itft;nt caipcted with leaves 
Gives back a softened echo to thy tirad • 

Listen* the choir is singing, all the buds, 

In leafy galleries beneath the caves, 

Are singing * f^istcn ere the sound he lied, 

And learn there may be woislnp witliout wouls. 

if \V lONfllllO'V 


122. — Love’s Reason 

If thou must love mo, let it be foi noiijilit 
Except for love’s s.ikd on!).* *l)o not sav, 

“I love her foi her tmdfi, her l»u)k hei wa) 

(Jf speaking gently, loi a triej^ of thought 
That falls in well with niiii/ , ami tcrles brought 
A sense of pleasant t ase lUii siu li a day ” — 

For these things iii tlvAiselves, Heloved, miy 
He changed, or ch^ ‘ige fur thee, — and love, so wi ought. 
May be unwroug*!it so. Neither love« me for 

*I'hinc own dear pity’s wiping niy checks drj, — 

A creature* migiit forget weep, who bere_ 

Thy comfort long, and *iosc tb) love thereby ' 

But love me for love’s sake, tliat cveimore 
Thou may’st love on, thiougli love’s eternit). 

li H BRLnv.\iM. 
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123. — The Sonnet^ 

A Somnet is- a moment’s monument, — 

Memorial from the Soul’s eternity . 

To one dead deathless, hour. Look that it be, 

Whether for lustral riti or dire po'rtent, 

Ot Its own arduous fulaess reverent : 

Carve it m ivory or m ebony. 

As Day or Night may rule, and let .Time see 
Its flowering crest impcarled and orient. 

A Sonnet is a coin: its face reveals 

'I'he soul, — Its converse, to wbat Power ’tis due; 
Whether for tribute to the august appeals 
Of Life, or dower in Love’s high retinue, 

It serve, or, ’mid the dark wharf’s cavernous breath, 
In Charon’s palm it pay the toll to Death. 

D G iCbssETn 


X24« — St^akespeare 

Others abide our quesaon — ^TR ou art free! 

We ask Und ask— '^hou smrlest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge* *For the loftiest hill 
Who to the stars uncrowns *hjs majesty. 

Planting his stedfast .fuo^^eps in the sea. 

Making the heaven ci heavens his dwelling-place, 
Spares but the cloudj^ border of his base 
To* the foil’d searching of'^Moltallty : 

And thou, who didst t}ie stars'^id sunbeams know, 
Self-school’d, self-scann’d, self-honour’d, self-secure, 
^idst,wulk on earth un^^css’d ^t. — Better so! 

All pa«ns the immortal spirit must endure, 

All weakness which impairs, all griefe which bot^. 
Find, their sole voice in that victorious brow. 
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125. — Natuiia Maligna 

7’he Lady»of the Hills with crimes untold 
Folio ivcd my feet with azure eyes of prey, 

Uy f^lacier-brink she s>\ood — by tataract-spray — 

When mists were dire, or avalanche-echoes rolled. 

At n'lght she glimmered in the dcifch-wind cold. 

And if*a footprint shone at break of day. 

My flesh would 'quail, but straight my so<il would say 
«’Tis hqrs whose hand God’s mightier hand doth hold.” 
■ 

I trod her snow-bridge, for the moon was bright, 

Her icicle-arch across the sheer crewisse. 

When lo, she stood' ...God made her let me pass. 
Then felled the bridge'.. .Oh, tticie in sallow light. 
There down the chasm, I saw her cruel, white. 

And all my wondrous days as in a 

T Watts-Dun ros 


126. — Natura Benign^ 

What power is this? what witc'jejy wins my feet 
To peaks so sheer they scorn the cloaking snow, 

All silent as the cmer.dd gulfs beloW, 

Down whose ice-walls the icings "ot twilight beat? 

What thrill of earth and heati’n — most wild, most sweet — 
What answering pulse that .111 the senses know. 

Comes leaping from the ruddy eastern glow 
Where, far away, tlj«. skies am! mounta ns meet? 

Mother, *tis reborn: I know thee well. 

That throb I ^now and aU it prophesies, 

O Mother and Queen, beneath the olden spell 
Of silence, gazing from thy hills and skies' 

Dvmb Mother, struggling with the years to tell 
The secret at thy heart through helpless eyes. 

T Watts-Di'nton 
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PART III 

THE ODE 


“Son style inipctucux sou\cnt injithc au hasanl 
Chez die, tin beau ^ksonlrc cst un dfet dc I'ait ” 

BoiLbAU 

To the Ancients the ode was simply a poem written to he 
sung to music — the original “ lyric ” or earliest type of song 
in moSern poetry the ode and the song are very different things. 
As the prtsent section is confined to odes in English it will he 
unnecessary to refer to the apcieiit iJJe further than to notiie 
that, as practised thy Pindar, it served as a pattern to the English 
oCk in certain of its forrns'lrientioncd below. 

The modern ode, mi comiuon ‘with all othei lyrical formb 
exi'«-pt the song, is no loiigiM intended to be sung, or to be ,ii 
any way accompanied by music It is a dignified, serene, and 
sometimes majestic l)iic, no^ acutely personal in its note, and 
dealing with one sustained, aiuii exalttd, or loftily mediutnc 
theme of general import. It ms custci»KM-y to divide all moden 
odes into two classes * \ 

(i) Regular Otles^ which observe, some definite, structural 
scheme in their stanzaic arrangement; and 

fz)' Irregular Odes^ which follow no such apparent metriial 
planT 

I. Of these two groups the Regular Ode may be fuftlicr 
divided into: 

(«) the Anglo-Pindaric Ode which imitates the symmetrical 
structure of the Ancient Regular Pindaric Ode, described i» 
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THE ODE 


the Note to Gray’s Progress of Pot^sy^ thrf only example of the 
L‘s included in this volume; and 
(/^) those which consist of a uniform series of regular 
the form in which, with few exceptions, our greatest Enu;lish 
odes have been written, and of which^Woidb worth’s Odt to DutVy 
She]le\ ‘iToa Skylark^ .ind»Keats’ On afireaan Urn are examples. 

H* 'I'he Irrtgulat Ode is written in stanzas, irregular in 
kin/th and airangemcnt, though generally rhymed. In the 
hiuly of these, abrupt changes of metre and \ersification occur, 
sliort lines, ’•ingly or in groups, being suddenly inteipolattJ 
imoiig longer ones, and vice veisa. Ilefoie Pindar’s rtgu! 
intlrical scheme was vinflerstood, the poets believed, erroiicoush , 
rli.it in using this irregular odic form they wore following the 
Pindaric model, and it is not surprising that in failing tt) 
understand Pindar’s scheme they should have failed also, for 
the most pait, to appreciate its iliclody .iiid purpose, and, in 
ootisequeiice, to produce anything but poetri|^of a very mediocre 
quality. Tor the abrupt tariations in mcLfc and cadence should 
he neither arbitrary iior meaningless, but “ the outward and 
visible signs” of corresponding valuations i s feeling or in thought 
When the poet is' writing under the direct mflucnceT of an 
iiispir.itioii which for the time beipg entirely controls his 
evpicssion, this may folfftw naturally, but when, as is moie 
ficijiiently the case in odic composition, rhe<ricgular metre is 
the result of the more deliberate liifplication of ait, the pt^Jm 
will be excellent, at any r.ttfc as*regaids*form, in propoirion to 
the genius displayed in adapting thf metre to the theme As 
an example of such genius and^sjcill, Dryden’s Alexandn's Fea^t 
IS perhaps unrivalled, and fiom i^I quote two short pass.igLS in 
illustration ■ 

(«) “He chr..c a mournful Musfc 
Soft pity to infus; 

He sung i)anus great and good, 

•By too se\crc a fate 
Fallen, 'fallen, fallen, fallen, 

Fallen from lii!i high cst.atu, 

And weltering in Ins blood , 

Deserted at his utmost need. 

By those his former bounty fed , 

On the bare eartA exposed he lies 
With not a friend to close his ejes ” 
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(b) “ Hark, harF ' the jomd sound 

Has raised ' up his head . 

As awaked from the dead 
AYid amazed he stares around 
Revenue, revenue, Timotheus cries, 

Sec the furies ar'se* • 

See the snakes vthat they rea^ 

How they hiss in their hair. 

And the sparkles that flash from their eyes ’ *’ 

The quiet sn/lness of the former pas'>age, intensified by the’ 
effective repetition of the word jallen^ is in striking contrast to 
tne harsh, strident vigour of the more irregular and rapid metre 
of the lines in (^). The form of both passages is obviously in 
"keeping with and suggested by the different kinds of emotion 
excited in Alexander by the music of Timotlicus 

During the study of the odes in this volume it will prove a 
useful and interesting exercise to try to account for any metrical 
variations of this ki' which may occur. 


ODES 

« 

127. — At a Solemn Musi& 

CIcst pair of Sirens, plc6g|bs of Heaven’s joy, 

Sphere-born, haimoiiious »stcrs, Voice and Verse, 
Wed your divine sounds^, and niixt power employ 
Dead things with lnbrcatJl’^i sense able to pierce; 
And to our high-raised ph^ut.iby present 
Tnat ufldisturbdd song of pu]>& concent. 

Aye sung before the sapphirc-col^.’r’d throne 
To Him that sits thereon, 

With saintly shout and solemn jiibilec; 

Where the bright seraphim m burning row ' 
Thcir'^loud ‘uplifted angcl-trufnpcts blow; 

AnS the dncrubic host in thousand quires 
Touch their immortal harps of golden wires, 

With those just spirits that wear victorious palms, 
Hyftms devout and holy p!.alms, 

Singing everlastingly : 
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That we on Earth, with undisrordiny voice 
May rightly answer that melodious rloise, 

As once wc did, till disproportion 'd sin 

Jarr’d against nature’s chime, and with harsh dm 

Broke the fair musK; t^at all creatures made 

To their great Lord, whose love*^*-heir motion sway’d 

In jierfect diapason, whilst they stood 

In first jjbedicncc, and their state* of good. 

(^, may wc soon renew that song, 

And keep in tune with Heav’n, nil God ^rc long 
To Hss celestial consort us unite, 

*ro live with Himj Jnd sing in endless morn of light’ 

J Milios 


128. — Alexander’s Feast ; or 'The Power of Music 

1 

’Twas at the royal feast for Persia won 
By Philip’s warlike son — 

Aloft in awful state 

The godlike hero sate 

On his imperial thrftjiiej 

His valiant peers were placed around, 

Their brows with rosts and‘*\tith myrtles bound 
(So should desert in armst be croiyn’d) , 

The lovely Thais by his side 

Sate like a blooming eastern bride 

In flower of youth and byuty’s pride. — 

Happy, happy, happy pAir ’ 

None but the bra e 
None but the brave 
None but the braye deserves the fair ’ 

2 

Timotheus placed on high 
Amid the tuneful quire 
With flying fingers touch’d the lyre; 

The trembling notes ascend the sky 
And heavenly joys inspire. 
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The song began froiv Jovdi 
Who left his. blissful Seats above — 

Such is the power of mighty lovc^ 

A dragon’s fiery form belied the god; 

Sublime on radiant spires ^he rode 
When he to fair Olympja prest, 

And while he sought her snc>wy breast. 

Then round her slender w.iist he curl’d, 

And stamp’d an image of himself, a sovereign of the world ‘ 
— J liL listening* t rowd admire the lofty soii.id 1 
A present deity 1 they shout around . 

A present deity * the vaulted roofs re’oo^ind. 

With ravish’d ears 
'rile monarch hears, 

Assumes the god, 

Affects to nod 

And seems to shajee the spheres. 

3 

'rhe praise of Hacehiis then the sweet musician sung, 

Of liaechus c\er fair and ever young. * 

'I'Jic *jolly igod 111 triumph comes • 

Sound the trumpets, beat the di unis'* 

Flush’d with a people grace 
Hnk shows his honest fate? 

Now give the hautboyg bieathi. he comes, he comes’ 
li.it f'hus, ever fair and young, 

Drinking joys did first uidnn; •' 

Bacchus’ blessings are a treaspic, 

Drinking js the soldier’s p]c<isur«i. 

Rich the treasuie, 

Sweet the pleasure, 

Sweet IS pleasure after pain. 

4 

SoBthcA With the sound, the King grew vain; 

Fought all his battles o’er again. 

And thrice he routed all Jiis foes, and thrice he slew the slain’ 
The inat'te^r saw the madness rjse, 

His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 
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And while he Heaven Ind Eprth defied 
Chifnged his hand and check’d his pndc. 

He chose a mournful Muse 
Soft pity to infuse. 

He sung Oafitis great aiyl good, 

Ky too severe a fate 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen. 

Fallen from his high estate. 

And weltering in his blood; 

De'eried, at his utmost need, 

' B} those his former bounty fed ; 

On the bai;e*enrth exposed he lies 
With not a friend to close his eyes. 

— With downcast looks the jobless victor sate 

Revohing in his alter’d soul 

The various turns of Chance below , 

And now and then a sigh he stole 
And tears begrm to flow. 

5 

The mighty master smiled to sec 
That love w-s in the nex\ degree, 

’Twas but a kindred ^ound to move, 

For pity melts the miudstu love. 

Softly sweet i.i J-iydjan measures 
Soon he soothed his soul to* pleasures. 

War, he sung, is coil and trouble. 

Honour but an empty bubble, 

Nevei ending, stiU* beginning. 

Fighting stilly and stUl destroying; 

If the world be woith thy wi;ining. 

Think, O think, if woith enjoying. 

I^o’iely Thais sits beside thee. 

Take she \jjood tWo* gods pro\ide thee 1 
— The many rend the skies with loii4 applaii^e; 
So LfOve was crown’d, hut Music won the cause. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pa^n. 

Gazed on the fur 
Who caused his care, 
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f 

And sigh’d and kiok’d,* sigh’d and look’d, 

Sigh’d and look’d, and sigh’d again : 

At length with love and wine at once' opprest 
Tlie vanquish’d victor sunk upon her breast.' 

6 

Now strike the goiden lyre again; 

A louder yet, and y^t a louder strain * 

Break his bands of sleep asundei 

And rouse him like a rattling peal of thunder. 

Hark, hark ' the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head 
As awaked from the dead 
And ama 7 cd he stales around 
Revenge, revenge, Timothcus cries, 

See the furies arise' 

See the snakes that they rear 
How they hissSii tlicir hair, ^ 

And the sparkles that fl.ish from their eyes! 

Behold a ghastly, band 
Each a torch in his hand' 

I’liosoi .11 e Grecian ghosts, th.it in battle were slain 

And unburied remain 

Inglorious oi^. the plain 

Give the vengeance iKie 

To the valiant crew ' « 

Behold how they toss their torclics on high, 

How they point to the Persian .ibodes 
And glittering temples of their hostile gods. 

— Xlv princes applaud witJv .a furious joy 

And the King seized a f.iml)eau with zeal to destroy, 

Thais led the way 

'I'o light him to his prey, ' ^ 

And like another Helen, fired another Trey' 

7 

— I'hus, long ago. 

Ere heaving bellows learn’d to blow, 

Wh/Je' organs yet were inqte, 

Timotheus, to his breathing flute 
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And sounding lyre 

Could swell i!hc soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 

Ai last divine Cecilia came, 

Iiivcntrcss of the vocal frame; 

The sweet enthusiast frqni her sacred store 
Enlarged tlie former narrow bounefs 
And Added length to solemn sounds^. 

With Nature’s mnthcr-wit, and arts' unknown before, 
i— Ijtt old Timotheus yield the pri/.c 
Or both divide the crown. 

He raised a mortal to the skies, 

Shb drew an angel doVi'ii * 

J DRVnbN 


129. — The Passions 

I 

When Music, heavc/ily maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 

The Paskons <ift, to hear her shell. 
Thronged aiound her magpie cell 
Exulting, trenihling, raging, fainting, 
Possest beyond the Mule’s paintiiig; 

By turns they tdt the*glowinii mind 
Disturb’d, dcliglwtd,! raised, xefin’d , 

Till once, ’tis said, whtjn all were fired, 
Fill’d with fury, ra^H, inspired, 

From the suppcuting ^myrtles round 
They snatch’d her instruments of '-uund,. 
And, as they oft had' heard, apart 
Sweet lessons of her forceful tsrt. 

Each (for Madness ’ruled the hour) 

Would prove his own expressive power. 

z 

First Fear his hand, its skill to try, 

Amid the chords bewilder’d laid, 

And back recoil’d, , he knew not why. 
E’en at the sound himself had made. 
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3 

Next Anger Yiish’d, his eyes on fire, 

In lightnings own’d his secret stings; 

In one rude cLish he struck the lyre 

And swept with hurried hand tliL 'trings. 

4 

With woeful measures wan Despair — 

Low, sullen sounds his grief heirui led , 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air; 

'Twas sad b)' fits, b3’ starts ’twas v’lld. 

5 ‘ 

But thou, O Hope, with eyes so fair, 

What was thy delighted measure? 

Still It whisper’d promised pleasure 

And hade th(^'^)vely scenes at distance Iiail * 

Still would her touch the st"am prolong; 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale. 

She call’d on JCcho still through all the- song; 

And, ,wheie her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft, responsive tbice was hc^'d at every close; 

And Hope enchanted smiled, 'and waved her golden hair. 

6 

And longer had she sung — luit with a frown 
Revenge impatient rose « 

He threw his blood-stain’d sword in thunder down, 

And with a jyithering look* % 

The war-denouncuig trumpet took 

And blew a blast so« loiid and diead. 

Were ne’er prophetic souls so full of woe! 

And e\cr and anon he beat 

'I'hc doubling drum with fufious hfiat,* 

ATrd, though sometimes, each dreary pause between, 
Dejected Pity at his side 
Her soul-suhduing voice appliqd. 

Yet stall he kept his wild un^ltcr’d mien. 

While each strain’d ball of sight seem’d bin sting from his head. 
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7 

Thy numbers, Jealousy, to nought were fix’d : 

Sad proof of thy distressful state* 

Of diFcring themes the veering song was mix’d; 

And now it courted f^ove, rvow raving call’d on Hate. 

8 

,\Vith eyes iip-raised, as one inspired, 

Pale Melancholy tat retired, 

And from liei wild sequester’d sear, 

In notes by distance made more sweet. 

Pour’d through the .ncllow horn her pensive soul. 

And dashing soft fiom rocks around, 

Bubbling lunnels join'd the sound, 

'riiroiigh glailes and glooms the , mingled measure stole, 

Or o’er some haunted stream, with fond delay. 

Round an holy calm diffusing, 

Love of peace, ana lonely musing, 

In hollow murmurs died away. 

9 

Rut O 1 how alter’d ‘was its spnghtlicr tone 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue. 

Her bow across her diould ’i flung. 

Her buskins gCiUm’d with moriniig dew, 

Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket lung. 

The hunter’s call to F. iiii and Dryad known * 

The oak-crowii’d Sisti'rs, and their chastc-cjcd Queen, 
Satyrs and S) Ivan R were seen 
. Peeping from forth thejr alleys green" 

Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear; ’ 

And Sport leapt up, and sei/aid his bcechcii spear. 

■ . ■ -..O 

Last came Joy’s ecstatic trial" 

He, with viny crown advancing, 

Pirst to the lively pipe his hand addrest. 

But soon he saw the awakening moI 

Whose sweet, entrancing voice he loved the best 
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They would have thought who heard the strain 
They, saw, m Tempe’s vale, her native maids 
Amid$t the festal-sounding shades 

To some unwearied minstrel dancing. 

While, as his flying , fingers kiss’t| the strings, 

Love framed with Mirth a gay fantastic round : 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound,; 

And he, amidst his frolic play, 

As if he would the charming air repay, 

Shook thousand odours from Ins dewy wings. 

II 

O Music I sphere-descended 'maid. 

Friend of Pleasure, Wisdom’s aidl 
Why, goddess, why to us denied, 

Lay’st thou thy ancient lyre aside? 

As in that lo-«?d Athenian bower 
You learn’d an all-commanding power, 

Thy mimic soul, () nympli endear’d I 
Can well recall what then it heard. , 

Whefe IS thy native, simple heart 
Devote to Virtue, ‘Fancy, Art? 

Arise, as in that elder Piine, 

Warm, enei^ctic, clv!.^c, subjime' 

Thy wonders, in that god-like age. 

Fill thy recording Sister’s’ page, — 

’Tis said — and I believe the talc — 

Thy humblest reed could more prciail. 

Had more of strength, cl.”^ner r.igc. 

Than all ^hich charms t^is laggard age, 

E’en all at once together found, 

Cecilia’s mingled world of sound: — - 
O bid our vain endeavour ceased 
Revive the ‘just designs of/Jrcccc:. 

.Rethrn ,in all thy simple state • 

Confirm the tales her sons relate! 

W CoLtINb 
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130. — To Evening 

1 

Ir aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 

May hope, chaste Eve, to soothe thy modest car. 

Like thy own solemn sp*‘ings, 

Thy springs, ind dying gales; 

2 

O nymph leserved, — while now the bright-haired Sun 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts. 

With brede ethereal wove, 

O’erhang his wa\y bed, 

3 

Now air is hush’d, save where the weak-eyed bat 
With short, shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing. 

Or where the beetle winds 
Ills small but sullen horn. 

As oft he rises ’midst the twilight path, 

Against the pilgrim borne m heedless hum,— 

Now teach me, maid composed, 

To breathe scTnc softened strain, 

5 

Whose numbers stealing through thy darkening vale. 

May nut unseemly with its stillness suit; 

As musing slow I hail 
Thy genial, loved ret’irnl 

Foi when thy folding-star arising sliaws 
Ills paly circlet, at his warning lamp 

The fragrant Hours and Elves 
Wh6 slept in buds the day, 

7 

And many a Nymph ^ho wreathes her brows with sedge, 
And sheds the freshening dew, and, lovelier still, 

The pensive Pleasures sweet. 

Prepare thy shadowy car. 
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8 

Then let me rove some wild and heathy 'scene ; 

Or find - some rum ’midst its dreary dells. 

Whose walls more awful nod 
By thy rcl'gious glcafm«. 

9 

Or if chill blustering winds or driving rain 

Prevent nly willing feet, be mine the hut, 

'I’hat from the mountain’s side 
Views wilds and swelling floods, 

10 

And hamlets brown, and dim discover’d spires; 

And hears their simple bell , and marks o’er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky icil. 

‘ II 

• 

While Spring shall pour Ins showers, as oft he wont 

And bathe thy bre.ithmg tressre, meekest Eve ! 
V^ile Summer loves to sport 
Beneath tly liiigerMig light; 

12 

While sallow Autumn filfs thy lap with leaves; 

Or Winter, yelling thni^ijrh the troublous air, 
Affrights thy shrinking train, 

And rudely tends thy robes; 

*3 

So long,' r6gardful of thy -^aict ruic, 

Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, smiling Peace, 

Thy gentlest influence, own, 

, And hymn thy favourite name ! 


W Collins 
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131. — Ode, to the Departed Brave 

How sleep tbe* brave, wNo sint to rest 
By all their country’s wiijics blest * 

When Spring, with dewy, hngets cold, 

Returns to deck their hallow’d mould, 

She then; shall dress a sweeter sod, 

Th.i»i Fancy’s feet have ever trod 

By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen* their dirge is suncr, 

'riieie Honour comcs, a pilgi im grey, 

To hlcss the turf that .wraps their clay, 

And Freedom shall awhile lep.ur 
To dwell, a weeping heiinit, t' ere * 

\V coniN'! 


13a. — The Progress of Poesy 

A Pin^firic Ode^ 


Awake, AHolian lyre, awake, 

And give to rapture alF'ihy ticmbling.srryj^. 

From Helicon’s harmonio’iis springs 

A thousand nils their may.y progress take; 

'I'he laughing flov^ers thht round them blow 
Drink life and fragiancc as tliey flow. 

.Now the rTeh stream of Musie winds alcfng, 

Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong. 

Through vcrdany\ ales, and Ceres’ golden reign; 

Now rolling down the steep amain, 

Headlong, impetuous, scie it pour. 

The rocks and nodding groves re-bellow to the roar. 
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O Sovereign of the willing soul, 

Parent of sweet and solemn-breathiiig airs. 

Enchanting shell * the sullen Cares 

And frantic Pa^ions hear thy ooft control. 

On Xhracia’s hills the I <ird of War 

Has curb’d the fury of his car 

And dropt his thirsty lance at thy command. 

Perching on thp sceptred hand 

Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather’d king 

With ruiHcd plumes, and flagging wing: 

Quench’d in dark clouds of slumber he 

The terror of his beak, and lightnings of his eye. 

3 

Thee the \oice, the dance, obey, 

Tempered to thy warbled lay. 

O’er Idalia’s velvet-green 

The rosy-crown<5d Loves arc seen 

On Cytherca’s day. 

With antic Sport, and blue-eyed Pleasures, 

Frisking light in frolic measures; 

Now pursuing, now retreating, 

^ Now in cirthng troops they meet. 

*o brisk notes in tadence beating 

Glance their many-twmk! ng feet. 

Slow melting strains their Queen’s approach declare: 

W^here’er she turns the Graces homage pay: 

With arms sublime that float upon the air 
In ghuir,^ tate she wins 5ier easy way: 

O er her warm cheek ^nd rising bosom move 

The bloom of young Desire and purple light of Love. 

4 

Man’s feeble race what illy await ! ’ 

Ljibour, and* Penury, the racks of Pam, 

Disease, and Sorrow’s weeping train, ^ 

And Death, sad refuge from the storms of Fate * 
The fond complaint, my song, disprove, 

And justify the laws of Jove. 
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Say, has he given in vain the heavenly Musc^ 

Night, and all h^r sickly dews, 

tier spectres wan, and birds of boding cry 

He gives to range the dreary sky. 

Till down the casterq olifts afar 

Hyperion’s march they spy, and glitt’riiig shafts of war 

5 

In climes beyond the solar road, 

Where o’er ice-biiilt mrnintains roam, 

TJic Muse has broke, the twilight gloom 

To cheer the shnenng native’s dull abode. 

And oft, beneath the odolous shade 
Of Chill’s boundless forests laid. 

She deigns to hear the savage youth repeat 

In loose numbers wildly sweet 

'I'heir feithcr-cincturid tliicfs and dusky loves. 

Her track, where’er the' Goddess roves, 

Gloiy pursue, and generous Shame, 

'I'h’ unconquerable Mind, and Freedorn’s holy flanit^ 

6 

Woods, that wave o’er .Delphi’s steep. 

Isles, that crown th’ i^goan dc»p, 

Fields, that cool llissus lares. 

Or where Maeander’s amber wav^es 
In lingering lab’nnths ciecp,4. 

How do your tuneful echoes languish, 

Mute, but to the voice of a.s^uishl 
Where each old poetic .mounC^in 
Inspiration breathed around; 

Kvery shade and halloy’d fodntain 
Murmurkl deep a solemn sound: 

Till .the sad Nffle, ih Gredet’s evil hour. 

Left their Parnassus for the Latian plains. 

Alike they scorn the ^omp of tyrant Power, 

And coward Vice, that revels in her chaips. 

When Lattum had her lofty, spirit lost. 

They sought, O Albion 1 next, thy sea-encircled coast. 
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A 


7 

Far frorh the sun and summer-gale, . 

In thyt green • lap was Nature’s Darling laid, 

What time where lucid Avon stray’d. 

To him the mfghty 'Mother dftl .unveil 
Her awful face: the daivitless Child 
Stretch’d forth his little firms, and smiled. 

This pencil take (she said), whose colours clear 
Richly paint the vernal year. 

Thine, too, these golden keys, immortal Boy! 

This can unlock the gates of Joy; 

Of Horror that, and thrilling Fears, 

Or ope the sacred source of symi^athetic Tears. 

8 

Nor second He, that rode sublime 
Upon the scraph-wings of Ecstasy 
The secrets of the Abyss to spy. i 

He pass’d the (larning bounds of Place and Time* 
The living Throne, 'the sapphire-blaze, 

Where* Angels tremble while they gaze. 

He saw; 'but blasted w/th excess of light. 

Closed his eyes in endless night. 

Behold where Dlyden’s less presumptuous car 
V/ide o’er the fields of GIdry bear 
Two coursers of ethereal racj« 

Wi n necks in thunder clothed, and long-resounding pacs. 

r '*■ 

9 

Hark, his-l:r.“:ls,the lyre cxpYcAc* 

Bright-eyed Fancy, hovering "o’er, , 

Scatters from her pictured urn 

Thoughts that breathe and words that burn. 

But ah ' ’tis heard no more — 

O I -Ly^je divine, what daring spirit 
W^akes thei^ now ? Tho’ he inherit 
Nor the pride, nor ample pinion, 

Thai the Theban Eagle bear, 

Sailing 'With supreme domiuioih 
Thro’ the azure deep of air: 
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Yet oft before his infant eyes would run 
Such Yorms as glitter in the Muse’s ray 
With orient hues, iinborrow’d of the siin : 

Yet shall he mount, and keep his distant way 
Beyond the limits of e. vulgar tite n 
B eneath the Good liow far — but far above the Gieat. 

T Gray 


133. — 04e to Duty 

• 1 

Stern Daughter of the Voice of God' 

O Duty 1 if that name thou love 
Who art a light to guide, a rod 
To check the erring, and reprove; 

Thou who art victory and law 
When empty terrors ovtiawe; 

From vain temptations dost set free; 

And calm’st thp weary strife of frail* humanity' 


^ * 

There are who ask no? if thine eye 

Be on them; who, ui lo\e and truth, 

Where no misgiving is, itly 

Upon the genial sense youth’ , 

Glad hearts' without reproach rw blot; 

Who do thy work, and knovf it nof 
O* if through confidence misplaced 

They fiul, thy saving aims^ Hread Power, fr^»iid them cast. 

3 

Serene will be our days, and bright 
And happy will our nature be. 

When love is ih unerring Tight, 

And joy its own security. 

And they a blissful dtwrse may hold 
Ev*n now, who, not unwisely bold, 

Live in the spirit of this creed; 

Yet seek thy firm support, according to their need 
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4 

1, loving freedom, and untried, 

No s^ort of every random gust, 

Yet being to myself a guide. 

Too blindly have 'icposod my trust:, 

And oft, when in my he^rt was heard 
Thy timely mandate, I d^efcrr*d 

The task, in smoother walks to stray; 

But thee I now would serve more strictly, if I may. 

5 

Through no disturbance of my soul, * 

Or strong compunction in me wrouglit, 

I supplicate for thy control ; 

But in the quietness of thought. 

Me this uncharter’d frcedotii tires, 

1 feel the weight of chance desires: 

My hopes no more must change fheir name, 

1 long for a repose that cici is the same. 

' 6 

Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant gr, cc; 

Nor know we anything so fatr 
is the smile* upon tKy face 
lowers laugh before thee on their beds; 

And fragrance in thy looting treads; 

T. nou dost preserve the s\ars -from wrong , 

And the most ancient heaven^ through thee, arc fresh and 
stro ng. ,,, 

Z* 

To humbler functions,, awful Power! 

I call thee: I myself commesid 
Unto thy guidance from this hour; 

Oh* let my Weakness have ak'end! ‘ 

Gfvt unt& me, made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-sacrifice; 

The confidence of reason give; 

And 1(1 ‘the light of truth thy bondman let me live ! 

W Wordsworth 
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X34. — Ode (fh Intimations of Immortality from Recol- 
lections of Karly Childhood 


There was a time when meadow, #grovc, and stream, 
Title earth, and every common sght. 

To me did seem 
Apparelled in' celestial light. 

The gloty and the freshness of a dream. 

It. is not now as it hath been of yorej — 

Turn wheresoe’er 1 may. 

By night or da)^, 

The things which I liave seen I now can see no more. 


The Rainbow comes and goes, 

And lovely is th4 Ro^e; 

The Moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful a't;l fair, 

The sunshine is a glorious birth, 

But yet 1 knhw^ 

Where’er I go, 

That there hath past away i glory f/om the earth. 

3 

Now, while the Birds thus «',ng a joyous song. 

And while the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor's sound, * , 

To me alone there came a thought of grief 
A timely utterance gaVe that thought relief. 

And 1 agi^m am strong; 

The' Cataracts blow their trumpets from the steeps 
No more shall grief a mine the season wrong; 

I hear the Rchocs tlirough the inouti tains throng. 
The Winds come to me" from the helds of sibcp,’ 
And all the earth is'gay; 
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Land and sea 

Give themselves up to jollity, 

And with the heart of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday, — 

'^I'hou ehilj^l (it joy, ^ 

Shout louiid me, let tnc hear thy shouts, thou happy 
Slieplierd-boy • 


4 

Ye blessed Creatures, T have heard the call 
\c to each other make, I see 
Tlie heavens laugh with you in your jubilee; 
My heart is at your festival, . 

A4y head hath its coronal. 

The fulness of your bliss, I feel — I feel it all. 
O evil day f if I were sullen 
While the Eaith herself is adorning 
This sweet May -morning, ^ 

And the children are pulltng 
On every Side, 

In a tliMusand valleys fai and wide. 

Fresh flowl-rs, while the sun shines warm. 

And the babe leaps up on his^ mother’s arm — 
I hcai, I licAi, with ^oy I hear* 

— Hut thcic’s a ’Free, ♦f maily one, 

A single Field which J havi UokoJ upon, 

Both of them speak of something that is gone, 
'I'hc Pansy at my fei fe 
Doth the same talc repeat* 

Whither is-flw t,bc visionary ^?feam 
Where is it now, the glory ariU the .dream ? 

5 

Our birth is but* a sleep and a &iLgettiii^' 

The Soul* thsyt rises with us, our life’’- Star, 

' Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar 
Not^irt entire forgctfulnc£>, 

And not in utter nakedness^ 
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But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
I*rom God, who is our home. 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy * 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 

But he beholds* the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 

The Youth, who daily fartilcr from the East 
Must travel, still is Natuie’s Priest, 

And by the vision splendid 
* Is on his way attended. 

At length the “Man |jerceivcs it die away, 

And fade into' the light of common day. 

6 

Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own , 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And, even with ^mething of a mother’s mind. 
And no unwortliy aim, 

The l\omcly Nurse doth all’ she can 
To make her foster-child, her inm*ite, Man^ 
Forget the 'jjorics he ha'ih known. 

And that imperial palace whence he came. 

7 

Behold the Child among his ne’w-boin blisses, 

A SIX years’ darling ol] a p’igmy size I 
See, where *mid work of his own hand he lies. 
Fretted by sallies of h mother’s kisses 
With light upon him fkom his fathcT’s eyes’ 
See, at his feet, some little plai\ or chart. 

Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped* by himself with newly-learnid art ; 

A i^lzddiilg or :NfestivaI, 

A mournind or a funeral , 

And thi^/hath now his heart, 

And unfo this he frames his song: 

Then will h^ fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife; 
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But It will not be long 
|iLrc tins be thiuwn aside, 

And with new joy and pride 
The little actor cons another part ; 

Filling from time to time his “liumorous stage” 
With all the persons, down to palsied Age, 

That Life brings with her in her equipage; 

As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation. 

8 

Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy soul’s immensity. 

Thou best philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou eye among the blind. 

That, deaf and silent, ‘rcad’st the eternal deep. 
Haunted for ever by the eternal Mind, — 

Mighty Prophet f Seer blest • 

On whom those truths do rest 
Which we arc .toiling all our lives to find. 

In, darkness lost, the daikness of the grave; 
ThoK, over whom thy immoitality 
Broods like the day, a master <;»er a slave, 

A Presence^which is not to be put by; 

Thou little Child, yet, glorious in the might 
Of heaven-born freedom on ^hy being’s height, 
Why with such earn^t pains dost thou provoke 
The jears to bring the yievitable yoke. 

Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife ^ 

Full sootf , thy soul shall k.i\e her earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon tli.:e with a weight 
Heavy as frost, •'iid deep almost as life! 

9 

O joy • that 111 our^imbers > 

Ts something that doth li /e, 

"I’hat nature yet rememby-s 
What was so fugitive ' ’ 

The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction : not indeed 
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For that which is most worthy to be blest, 

Delight .tnd liberty, the simple creed 
Of Childhoocf, whether busy or at rest, 

With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast. 
Not for these* I raise 
'I'he song of thanks and praise ; 

But for those obstinate qvfestioniiigs 
Qf sense and outward thiifgs, 
f'allmgs from us, vanishings. 

Blame misgivings of a Cicature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 

High instincts before which our moital nature 
Did tremble like a gwlty thing sin prised 
But for those hist aflectioiis. 

Those shadowy recollections. 

Which, be they what they may. 

Are yet the fountain light ot all c>ur day. 

Are yet a master light ot all our seeing. 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to in.ike 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence, tiuths that wake. 

To perisJi never. 

Which neither listl^^siic's, ^noi mad cndca\uur, 

Nor Man nor JJoy, 

Nor all that is at cmiutj viatn joy. 

Can utterly abolish o*. destroy ' 
k Hence, in a season ot c-jlm weatlicr, 

Though inland tLir wc be. 

Our souls have sight ot that immortal sea 
Which brought us^ hither; 

Can in a moment tr<tvel thither, 

And see the children sport upon rfie shore, 

And hear the inig^jty wateis rolling evermore. 

lO 

Then sing, ye Buds, smg, sing a joyous song' 

And Ict'xhe young J^ambs bound. 

As to the tabof’s sound ' 

We, in thought, will join your thiong, 
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Ye that pipe and ye that play, 

.Yc that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May! 

What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now for ever taken from iny sight, 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the’ grass, of glory in the flower, 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind; 

In the primal sympathy 

Which having been must ever be; 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suftcri'ig. 

In the faith that looks through death ; 

In years that bring the philosophic mind. 

1 1 

And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and Gioves, 
Think not of any severing of our loves' 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel yo\ir might; 

I only have relinquished one delight 
To live beneath your moic ha^vtual sway: 

I love the ^Irooks which down their channels fret, 
Even more 'than wlv/n I tripped lightly as they; 

The innocent brightness of a new-born Day 
Is lovely yet, ‘ 

The Clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality; 

Another radt hath bccn,,>and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heait by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 

To me the meanest flower that* blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie.,*.ou dc«.p fq- tears. 

W Wordsworth 
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135. — To a Skylark 

Ethereal minstrel * pilgrim of the sky • 

Dost thou despise^ the earth where cares abound ^ 
Or, while the wings aspire, afe heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon thje dewy ground? 

Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will. 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still 1 

To the last point of vision, and beyond. 

Mount, daring warbler* that love-prompted »Lrain 
(’Twixt thee anjl thine a nevcr-failing bond) 

Thrills not the les"' the bosom of the plain* 

Yet might’st thou seem, proud privilege * to sing 
All independent of the leafy spiing. 

Leave to the nightingale her shady wood; 

A privacy of glorious light is thine; 

Whence thou dost pour upon the woild a flood 
Of harmony, with instinct more, di\ me 
Type of the wise who soar, but never roam; , 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home! 

W WORDSWUKIH 


136. — To a Skylark 

4 . 

Hail to thee, blithe Spirit * 

Bird thou never wert, , 

That from hdkvcn, or near it 
Pourcst thjr full henrt 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

• 2 

Highcl still and higher • 

Fr^m the earth thou spnngest 
Like ^4 cloud of fire. 

The l)luc,drep thou wingesr. 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singcst. 
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'In the golden Iightnjng 
Of the sunken sun 

O’er which clouds arc bright’ning 
Thou dost*' float and^rqn, 

Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 

4 

The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight; 

Like a star of heaven 
In the broad daylight 

Thou art unseen, but yet I heart, thy shrill delight — 

5 

Keen as arc the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 

Whose intense lamp n.\rrows 
In the white d.iwn clear, 

Until we hardly scc^ we feel tliat it is there. 

6 

All the earth and air ^ 

WJith thy voice is loud, 

As, when night is bare, 

From one lonely cloud 

The moon rams out 'her bcaifis, and heaven is over-flow’ d. 

•7 

What thou art we know not, 

*W*hat IS most Ijjke thee? 

From rainbow clouds th'ire flow not 
Drops 'ao bright to see, 

As from thy presence show’rs a rairu of melody. 

8 . 

'Like a poet hidden 

In the light of though\ 

Singing hymns unbidden,,^ 

Till the world 1% wrought 

To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not: 
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Like :: high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 

Soothing her ^love-laden 
Soul in fccrct hour 

With music sweet as love, which Q\crflows her bower: 

10 

Like a glow-worm golden 
111 a dell of dew, 

Scattering unbeholdcn 
Its aerial hue 

Among the flowers and gr.'-ss, which screen it from the view 

11 

Like a rose embowel'd 
In Its own green leaves. 

By warm winds deflower’d. 

Till the scent it gnes 

Makes faint with too much sweet these beavy-wingid thieves. 

12 

Sound of ve 5 n«il showers • 

On the twinkling grass, 

Rain-awakciiM flowers,^ 

All that ever was 

Joyous, and clear, and Iresn, rhy musie doth surpass. 

' *■! 

^ J 

Teach us, sprite or bird, 

What sweet tho’^ights are thi.'.e 
I have ncvci heard 

Praise of love or wine 

That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 

14 

Chorus hyiTpneal 

Or tr'urrphal chauiit. 

Match’d v/fth ^hinc, would be all 
But an empty asiunt — 

A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 

Hi 
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*5 

'What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 

What fields, or waves, or mountains? 

What shapes of sky or plain ? 

What love of thine own kind? What ignorance of pain? 

i6 

With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be: 

Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee: 

Xhou lovest, but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety. 

*7 

Waking or asleep 

Thou of death must deem 

Things more tiuc and, deep 
Than we mortals drciim, 

Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream? 

i8 

We look licfore and aft r, 
i^nd pine for what is not 

Our sincerest laughter 

W ith some pain is fraught ; 

Our sweetest songs are those' that tell of saddest thougji^ 

Yet if we could scorn 
• Hate, and prid^, and fear j 

If we ?vcre things born 
Not t6 shed a tear, 

I know not how thy joy we ever sliould come near. 

2G 

Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, ^ 

^Better than all treasures** 

That in books 9 rc found, 

Thy skill to poet were, thou scorncr of the ground* 
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m 

TeacN me half the gladness 
'rhat thy brain must know^ 

Such harmonious mfidness 
From my lips woul(f flow, 

Xhc world should listen then, a<> I tini listening now ' 

P B bllLLLUy 


137. — Ode to the West Wmd 


O wild West Wind, thou bicath of Autumn’s being, 
Thou, from whose unseen province the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an cnchantui fleeing, 

Yellow, and black, and pale, *and hectic red, 
Pestilcncc-stncken multitudes: () thdU, 

Who chariotcst to* their dark wintry bed 

The wingid seeds, w^crc they lie, cold and low, 

Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of -the spring shall bli^ 

Her clarion o’er the drcarAing cartli, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to f*;cd in air) 

V/it'j living hues and odours plain and hill 
Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere. 

Destroyer and preserver, hear, Oh, hear' 

2 

Thou on whose stream, ’irfid the steep sky’s commotion. 
Loose clouds dike carth% decaying leaves arc shed. 

Shook from the tahgied &t)ughs of Heaven rfiid Ocean, 
Angels of ram and ligfsning: there arc spread 
On the blue surface/of thine airy surge, 

Like the bright hair Uplifted frcjm the head 

Of some fierce M<enad, e'j’ii from the dim verge* 

Of the horizon to the zenith’s height — 
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The locks of the approaching storm. Thou dirge 
Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre. 

Vaulted with all thy congregated might 
Of vapours, from jvhosc soIkI atmosphere 
Black ram, and Hrc, and hail will burst. Oh hear' 

3 

Thou who didst waken from his -summer dreams 
blue Mediterranean, where he lay, 

Lulled by the coil of his crystAlline streams, 

Beside a pumice isle in Bane’s bay, 

And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering w'thin the wave’s intcnser day, 

All overgiown with -azure moss and flowers 
So sweet, the sense faints pictui ing them • Thou 
For whose path the Atlantic’s level powers 
Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
The sea-blooms and the oozy woods wliicli wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, knew 

Thy voice, and suddenly grow gray with fear, 

And tremble and despoil the* iselves : Oh hear 1 

w 

0 

■ . 4 

If 1 were a dead leaf ihoif mightest bear; 

If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee; 

A wave to pant beneatn tliy power, and share 
The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than thou, O uncont'ollable I If even 
I were as in m)j boyhood, and could be 

I'he comrade of thy wanderings over heaven, 

As then, when to outstrip thy skiey speed 

Scarce seemed a vision, I would ne’-'r have striven 
As ;hus with thee in prayer in I my sore need. 

Oh I lift me as a wave, a lea", a cloud ' 

I fall upon the thorns of life • ^ bleed • 

A heavy weight of hours has chained and bowed 
One too like thee: tameless, and swift, and proud. 
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Make me tjiy lyre, cv*n as the forest is. 

What if my leaves are fallinp; like its ownj 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonics 
Will take from both* a deep, autumnal tone, 

SiATCct though in sadness. Be thou, spirit fierce, 
My spirit • Be thou me, impetuous one • 

Dnie my dead thoughts over* the universe 
Like withered ^leaves to quirkcn a new birth • 

And, by the incantation of tins verse, 

Scattfir, as from an unextinguish’d hearth 

Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind I 
Be through my lips 19 iinawakcn’d Lartli 
The trumpet of a prophecy I O Wind I 
If Winter comes, can Spiing be far* behind? 

P B Shlllsy 


138, — To Autumn 

Season of mists and mc”f)w fiuitfulnoss I 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 

Conspiring with him ho\V jto load and bless 

With fruit the vines that rouifd the thatch-eaies run; 
To bend with apples the ihosiTd cott.iye-trccs, 

Aitd ^11 all fruit with ripeness lo the coie, 

To swell the gourd, and' plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 

And still more, later flowers f«Sr the bees. 

Until they think warm days will iievcr^«ase. 

For Summer has o’er-brimm’d their clammy cells. 

Who hath not T-en t4iqe oft amid thy store 
Soiftetimes whoever sJck» abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless or/ a granary floor, 

Thy hair soft-lifted Jfy the winnowing wind; 

Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, * ’ , 

Drowsed with the fume of* poppies, while thy hook 

K 2 
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Spares the next swath and all its twindd flowers; 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep »■ 

Steady thy lade/i head across a brook; 

Or 'by a cider-press, with patient look, 

Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by hours. 

Where are the songs of ‘Spring? Ay, where are they? 

Think not of them, fhou hast thy music too. 

While barrdd clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 

And touch tlic stubh plains with rosy hue; 

Then a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wiiicj lues <>r dies; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn, 
Hedgc-ciickets Ning , and now with tieble soft 
The redbreast whistles from a garden-croft. 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 

' J Kbats 


139. — On a Grecian Urn < 

Thou still unravishM britlc of quietness 1 

Thou foster child of Silcficc' and slow Time, 
Sylvan histoiian, who cfiiisi thus express 

A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme; 
WJiat Jeaf-fringcd legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities <A mortals, orvof both, 

In 'renipe or the dales of Arcady? 

What men or gods are these ? what maidens loth ? 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 

What, pipes and timbrels WJiat wild ecstasy ? 

Heard melodies are sweet, but tliAc unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pcs, play on. 

Not ,td the sensual ear, but, more endear’d. 

Pipe to the spirit ditties o*f no tone: 
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Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not lea\e 
Thy song, iiQr ever can those trees be hare^ 

Bold, Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, , 
Though winning near the goal — yet, do not grieve. 
She cannot fade^ though thou hast not thy bliss. 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair^ 

« 

Ah, hap^ij, happy boughs ^ that chnnot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the spring adieu; 

And, happy melodist, unwearictl. 

For tver piping songs for c\er new; 

More happy love ^ .'more happy, happy love ' 

For eier warm and sfill to be enjoy’d. 

For ever panting and for ever young; 

All breathing human passion far above, * 

That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloy’d, 

A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 

Who are these coming to the s.'icnficc? 

To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 

Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, , 
And all her silken flanks with garlands drest?’ 
What little town by Jivcr or sea-^hore, 

Or inountain-huilt with peaceful citadii, 

Is emptied of its fe^k, thyi pious morn? 

And, little town, thy stjcct^ foi evermore 
Will silent be; and not a squl to* tell 
Why thou art desolatq,, can e’er return. 

O Attic shape* Fair attitude! with brede - 
. Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 

With forest branches and the troddep' weed ; 

Thou, silent form ! dost tease us out of thought 
As doth ctirnity : Cold Pastoral ! 

When old Kge sTia^ th* generation waste; 

Thou shalt reiii.^n, in midst of other woe * 
Than ours, a fricrid to man, to whom thou say’st, 
“Beauty is truth, ulith beauty, — that is all 

Ye know on earthj ayd all ye need to know*” 

J Keati 
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140. — ^To A Nightingale 


My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as thouglf of hemlock I had drunk, 

Or emptied some dulf opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lcthc-wards had sunk: 

’Tis not throui^li envy of thy happy lot, 

Bth. being too happy in thy happiness, — 

That thou, light-wing£d Dryad of the trees. 

In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 

Singcst of 'summer in full-throated ease. 

2 

O for a draught of vintage, th.it* hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the *deep-dclv£d earth, 

Tasting of Flora and the country-green^ 

Danye, and Provencal song, and sun-burnt mirth 1 
O for a beaker full of the warmr, South, 

Full of thc^rue, the blushful Hippocrene, 

With headed bubbles winking at the brim, 

And purple-staidi5d mouth ; 

'I'hat 1 might dnink, and*’lc<iVc the world unseen. 
And with tliee fade aw.iy into the forest dm.. 

3 

Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 

What thou among the leaves hast never known. 

The weariness, the fever, and the* fret 

Here, where men sit and li‘*ar eaqh othei* groan ^ 
Where palsy shakes a few, saU, la(>t grey hairs; 

Where youth grows pale, and aiectre-thin, and dies; 
Where but to think is to beVuU of sorrow 
. And leaden-eyed despairs f* 

W<here Beauty cannot keop her lustrous eyes, 

Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 
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Away * away * , for I will fly to th<.*e. 

Not charioted by Bacchus and Ills pards. 

But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 

Though the dull brtiin pcrplc«cs aiJd retards 
Already with thee I * tender is the night, 

i^nd haply the Qucen-A-loon Is on her throne, 
Cluster’d around by all ber Starry Fays, 

But heie there is no li«ilit. 

Save what fiom heaven is with tlie breezes blowi 
Through verdurous glooms and winding rn'*iy way*- 

• 5 

I cannot see what floWers are at iny tect. 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon tlie boughs, 

But, in cmhaltiK^d darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild , 

White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine; 
Fast-fading violets cover’d up in lca.vcs. 

And mid-M.iy’s eldest thilti, 

The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 

The murmurui ' haunt of fl.s;s on summer eves 

& 

Darkling [ listen, and' for many a tunc 

I have been halt in lovo with cajseful Death, 

C’ll’d him soft names in many a mused rhyme. 

To take into the air iriy quiet bicatli; 

Now more than ever seems it rich to die. 

To ccjise upon the midqight with iifi pain, 

While thou art -pouring forth tl]y soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy! • 

Still wouldst thoi. sing, and I ha%e ears in vain — 

To thy, high, requwm become a sod. 

^ . 7 

Thou wast not honi tor death, immortal Bird * 

No hungry gcn^ijations tread thee down; 

The voice 1 hear this’ passing night was heard* , 

In ancient days by emperor and clown: 
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Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sitk for home, 
She <tood in tears amid the alien corn; 

* The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic ^ casements, openng on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 

8 

Forlorn* the ^ very word is like a bell 

To toll me back from thee to my sole self! 

Adieu i'-the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 

Adieu 1 adieu * thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream. 

Up the hill-sidc ; and now ’tis buried deep 
In the next valfey-glailcs. 

Was It a vision, or a waking dream? 

Fled IS that music: — do I wi.kc or sleep? 

J Kieat!» 


141. — Melancholy 

I' 

No, no! go not to Lct'nc, neither twist 

Wolf’s-banc, tight-rootetl, for its poisonous wine; 

In or suffer thy pale fofchcad to be kiss’d 
By nightshade, ruby grape of Pioserpinc; 

Mak^ not your rosary of yew-hernes, 

Nor let* the beetle, nor; the death-moth be 
Your mournful Psyche, nor the downy owl 

A partner in you*!" sorrow’*- mysteries; 

For shade to shade will come *loo drowsily 
And .drpwn the wakeful**ang .n&h ofithe soul. 

But when the melancholy fit shdJl fall 
Sudden from heaven like a weeing cloud. 

That •fosters the droop-headed flewers all, 

/fnd hides the green hill “in an April shroud; 
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Then glut thy sorrow on a morning rose, 

Or on the rainbow of the salt sand-wave, 

Or on the wealth of globed peonies 
Or if thy mistress some rich anger shows, 

Emprison her soft hantl, and let- her fave, 

And feed deep, deep upon her peerless eyes. 

\ 

She dwells with Beauty — Beauty tl.ut must die. 

And Joy, whose hand is ever at his hps 
J3idding adieu; and aching Pleasure nigh, 

'rurnii.g to poison while the bee-mouth sips: , 

Ay, in the very temple of Delight 

Veil’d Melancholy has her sovran shrine, 

Though seen of none save him whose strenuous tongue 
Can burst Joy’s grape against his palato'/ine; 

His soul sliall taste the sadness of her might, 

And be among her cloudy trophies hung. 

I J Keats 


X42. — To a Water-fowl 


Whither, ^midst falhjng dew, 

While glow the heavens w.th the last steps of day. 
Far through their rosy dv,pths do«t thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 

2 

Vainly the fow.er’s eye 

Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 

t 

3 

I 

Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, marge of river wide, 

Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean-side? 
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There is a Power whose calc 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast, 
The desert and ilhitytablc air,i— 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 

5 

All day thy wings have fanned. 

At that far height, the cold thin atmosphere, 
Yet^toop not, weary, to the wclc'^rac land, 
'riiouijh the dark nmht p-* near. 


And boon that toil shall end ; 

Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy lellowa, reeds shall bend. 
Soon, o’er thy sl.eltered nest. 


Thou’rt gone, the ab^is of heaven 
Hath swallrfJvcd up thy form, yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the* ^esson 'thou hast given. 
And shall not sjion ^ depart. 


He who, from zone to zone. 

Guides tHrough the bou’>*lless sky thy certain flight. 
In the long wdj{ 'that I must tread alone 
Will lead my steps an^ht. 

W 'C Bryant 
o 
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143. — Ode to the North-East Wind 

Welcomej'wild Nor’-h-easier • 
Shame it is to see 
Odes to every zephyr ; 

Ne’er a \ersc to thee 
Welcome, black North-easter I 
O’er the Cxerman foam ; 

• O’er the Danish moorlands, 

From thy frozen home. 

Tired we arc of summer. 

Tired of gaudy glare, 

Showers soft and steaming, ' 

Hot and breathless air ; 

Tired of listless di earning, 
Throng the lazy day . 

Jovial wind of. winter. 

Turn us out to play I 
Sweep the golden recd-heds ; 

Crisp the lazy dyke ; 

Hunger 'fTito madness * 

Every plunging pike. 

Fill the lake witl^ vTild-fowl ; 

Fill die manji with snipe ; 
While on dreary moorlands 
Lonely curl^jw pipe. 

Thrtmgh the black fir-forest 
Thunder hai;^h and dry, 
Shattering down the snow-flakes 
Off the curdled sky. • 

Hark * .The Brave North-easter 1 
Breast-hig^^ lies the scent, 

On by iiolt ^nd headland. 

Over heath and bent. 

Chime, ye dappled darlings, 
Thritgh the sleet and snow ! 
Who can ovet-ride you ? 

Let the horses go • 
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Chime, yc dappled darlings, 

Down the roaring blast , 

You shall see a fox die 
Ere an hour be past. 

Go I and re*.t to-morrow, 

Hunting in your dreams. 

While our skates are ringing 
O’er the fro/.en streams. 

Let the luscious South-wind 
’ Breathe in lovers’ sighs, 

While the lazy gallants 
Bask in ladies’ eyes. 

W^hat docs lit but soften 
Heart alike and pen ? 

’'I’lsVlie haid gicy weather 
Bleeds hard English men. 
What’s the soft South-wester ^ 
’'Fis the ladiLs’ bicfcze, 

Bringing home their true loves 
Out of all the seas : 

But the black North-easter, 

Through the snowstorm hurled, 
Drnes our English hcjftts of oak 
Seaward round the world. 
Come, as cam's our fathers. 
Heralded by thee, 

Conquering from the eastward, 
Ivords by land»f>nd sea 
Come, and stiong within us 
. Stjr the V ikmjs blood , 
Bracing brain and smew , 

Blowf thou wind of God I 

C 
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' 144. — Philomela 

w 

Hark ^ ah, the Nightingiile * 

I'lic* tawny-throated • . 

Hark ^ from that moonlit cedar wjuit .1 burst ^ 

What -triumph f hark — wliat pain 1 

■ 

*0 Wanderer from, a Grecian shore, 

Still, alter many years, m distant lands. 

Still nouVishing in ^Jhy bewilder’d biain 

That wild, uriquciK li’d, dccp-siinkcn, old-world pain — 

Say, will It never heal ? 

And can this fragrant Liwn 
With Its cool trees, and night, 

And the sweet, tranquil Thames, 

And moonshine, and the dew, 

To thy rack’d heart and brain 
Afford no balm ? 

Dost thou to-night behold 

Here, through the moonlight on this English grassy 
'File unfriendly palace an the Thracian wild ? 

Dost thou again peruse 
•With hot cheeks and st^ir’d eyes 
The too clear web, and fhy diAm& Sister’s shame ? 

Dost thou once more asba> 

Thy flight, and feel come over riicc. 

Poor Fugitive, the feathery t.hange 

Once more, and once more seem to make resound 

With love and liate, triuraplis and agony, 

Ldne Daubs, and the high Cephissiaii ^ale ^ 

Listen, p^ugema — 

How thick the bursts eome crowding through the leaves 
Again — thou hearest,! 

Eternal Passion ' 

Eternal Pain ^ 
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X45. — March : an Ode 

I 

1 

Ere frost-flower and snow-blossom faded and fell, and the 
splendour of winter tfad passed nut of sight. 

The ways of the woodlands were fairer and stranger than 
dreams that fulfil us in sleep with delight ; , 

The breath of the mouths of the winds had hardened on 
tree-tops and branches that glittered and swayed 
Such wonders and glories of blossoin-likc snow or of frost 
that utlightcns all flowers till it fj^’e 
That the sea was not lovelier than hcie was the land, r’lor 
the night than the day, nor the day than the night, 

Nor the winter sublimcr with storm than the spring : such 
mirth had the madness and might in thee made, 

March, master of winds, bright minstrel and marshal of 
storms that enkindle the season they smite. 

2 - 

And now that the rage of thy rapture is satiate with revel 
a.id '•avin and spoil of the snow. 

And thy branches it iKightcncd ar^- broken, and shattered 
the tree-tops^ that only thy wiath could lay low, 

How should not thy love*‘s lejoice tn thee, leader and lord’ 
of the year that exults ^o be born 
So strung in thy strengtJi and *40 glad of thy gladness whose 
Lughtcr puts winter and sorrow to scoin i* 

Thou hast shaken the snows ffbm thy wings, and the frost 
on thv forehead is molten . thy lips are aglow 
As a lover’s that 'kindle with*" kissing, and earth, with her 
raiment and tresses yet wasted and torn, 

Takes breath as she 'smiles in the grasp of thy passic • to 
feel through her spirit the sense ‘of thee flow. 

3 

Fail!, fain would we see but again Vor an hour what the 
wind and the sun have dispelled ^^^nd consumed, 

Those full deep swan-soft feathers of snow with whose 
luminous burden the branches iraplumed 
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4 

\ 

Hung heavily, curved as a half-bent bow, and Hedged not 
as birds are, but petallcd as flowers, 

Each tree-top and* branchlet a pinnacle jewelled and carved, 
or a fovintain that shines as it showers, 

But fixed as a fountain «is fixed pot, afid wrought not to 
last till by tune oi by tempest entombed, 

As a pinnacle carven and gilded of»mcii . for the date of its 
doom is no more than an hourls, 

One hour “of the sun’s when the warm wind waiccs him to 
wither the snow-flowers that fro/,e as thby bloomed. 


4 

As the sunshine quenches the snowshine t r«s April subdues 
thee, and yields up his kingdom to May ; 

So time overcomes the regret that is born of delight as it 
passes in passion away, 

And leaves but a dream for^ desire to rejoice in or mourn 
for with tears or thanksgivings ; but thou. 

Bright god that avt gone from us, maddest and gladdest of 
months, to what goal luist thou gone from us ''noi^? 
For somewhere surely th* storm of thy laughter that lightens, 
the beat of thy wings tliat play. 

Must flame as a Rre through thc^ world, and the heavens 
that we know not rejoice iit thee : surely thy brow 
Hatli lost not its ladiance of cinpjre, tfiy spirit the joy that 
impelled it on quest as foj: ptey. 


Arei*rtiy feet on the wsiys of the limitless waters, thy wings 
on the -w^nds of tKe waste north sea ? 

Are the fires of the * Hlse liorth dawn over* lii;avens where 
^mmer is stormful^and strong like thee 
Now bright iii the sight of thine eyes ? are the bastions of 
icebergs a*»sailed hjj the blast of thy breath ? 

Is It March with the Wild -north world when April is* vjaning ^ 
the word that the changed year saith. 
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Is It echoed to northward with rapture of passion reiterate 
from spirits triumphant as we ' 

Whose hearts wer- uplift at the blast of thy clarions as men’s 
reansen from sleep that was death 
And kindled to life that .was one with the world’s and with 
thine ? hast thou set not the whole world free ? 

6 

For the breath of thy lips is freedom, _ and freedom’s thii 
sense of thy spiiit, the sound of thy song, 

Glad god, of the north-east wind, whose, heart is (ts high as 
the hands of thy kingdom arc stiong, 

Thy kingdom whose empire is terror and joy, twin-featured 
and fruitful of births divine, 

Days lit with the flame of the lamps of the flowers, and 
nights that are drunken with dew for wine, 

And sleep not for joy of the stars that deepen and quicken, 
a denser and Hericr throng, • 

And the world that thy breach bade whiten and tremble 
rejoices at hear^ as they strengthen and shine, 

An^' earth gives thanks for the glory bequeathed her, and 
knows ol thy reign that it wro.ught not wrong. 

7 

Thy spirit is quenched noi*, albeit we behold not thy face 
in the crown of* the steep sky’s arch, 

And the bold first buds of the whin wax golden, and .witness 
arise of the thorn and tKe larch: 

Wild Afitil, enkindled to laughter and storm by the kiss of 
the wildC'iit 6f winds thaf blow. 

Calls loud on his Itrothcr for witness , his hands that were 
laden with blossom arc sprinkled with snow. 

And his lips breathe winter, and laugh, and relent, and the 
live woods, feel not the froijl’s fi.iriie p.'rcfi , 

For the.flapie of the spring that consumes not but qu'icki'iis 
' IS felt at the heart of the tores^l aglow. 

And the sparks that enkindled and fed it were strewn from 
the 'hatfds of the gods of the wifids of March. 

A C SWINBURNL 
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PART IV 


THE IDYLL 

“I heard her turn the page{ sh< tound a small 
S'wcct Idyl ” 

■ . ThNNYSON 

'I. Definition and Charactfrisiics 

m _ 

The English idyU'bears no lllstlnLtl^e, outward, strut rural 
marks by which it may be i 4 entiilcd it may be written ui the 
form of prose or as poetry, lyrical, narrative, pr even dramatic. 
Nevertheless it stands apart as a, well-defined and separate 
literary form, depending for its classification not upon any 
uniform metrical scheme, but upon its content. In seeking to 
determine its characteristic*., therefore, we must look directly at 
the subject-matter and at the ifiodc of its treatment 

The word “idy.ll” (Greek lulullmi) mc.Tns litenilly “a little 
picture,” a fact which furnishes two important pai tv.tiilu'»fi in 
any definition or descrnjion of the ^brm, (i) the idyll is 
generally short’, (2) it must be a picture. TJ”'* i" tbi-* 

first place that the* idyllisr must cho^Jc, and hx boniuLTnes to, 
Ins subject, so that it may be comffietc m itself and snfiicicntly 
compact to be comprehended Vitlun the range ot a single 
glance or* view. It means m the* second place that the element 
most largely present m the idyll is (lei\.ription^ for, in tcims of 
words, a “picture” can mean nothing else. So that while 
many — perhaps we ought to sAy most— iclyils are 111 \aiying 
degrees narrative m form,' the story as a ru.e is slight and serves 
maitjy as a setting to the giouiTs of forms* in tlie picture or as a 
unifying link jjetween tlit separate elements in the description. 
Further, itoight t<9 Ae pd^nicd out that the, nicy'll is a putuie 
and not a mere slojtch, and that, simple and direct in t^ieir .style 
as our finest idylls are, i^icy are nevertheless highly wrought, 
and delicately 'finished; m their workmanship. 

’ If lengthy, an idyll so-c^ledwll be found, as a rule, to consist of a unitied 
senes of “ piclures,” each of i\hich is the strictest sense, .m idyll in itself. 
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Bearing in mind, then, that the idyll is primarily a picture 
and that the best picture is that in which things ire represented, 
not as they really are, hut as the artist secs ihcm, we arc led to 
ask wnethcr oi not^any restrictions arc imposed upon the nature 
and treatment of ilic subject of the idyll. Strictly speaking 
there aic none, the word means simply “a little picture” 
without any qiiahlication as to its contents, and Theocritus, 
who was practically the inventor of the form, used the idyll 
indifferentiy foi descriptions of both rural and city life, hj 
mythological legends, and even for recounting his own experi- 
ences. Modern critics would, however, piobably impose at 
least one'iimitation. Few would adinit'chat the mere historj,, 
the bare, uncoinproinising realism of Crabbe is idyllic, while 
none would deny the title to poetry like 'rcnnysoii*s Dora 
Both are dcscript've, but while the descriptions in the former 
arc severely objective in c 'cry detail, those in the latter are 
modified and transmuted imaginatively by the poet — an in- 
dispensable condition of all truly idyllic poetry or prose. It 
docs not follow that the subject of an idyll will necessarily be 
beautiful — although in the majority of cases this is so, for the 
idyll IS peculiarly wcll-firted tor the portrayrl of beautiful forms 
— bli't it must be treated imaginatively and be raised by the 
poet above every suspn^iori of the C minonplace. 

Another foa^ ire, common to those idylls admitted as such 
by universal consent, is th:; simple type of life employed in the 
compositton of the picture* the loves and manners of the 
unspoiled village, the life of the fields, the romance and pathos 
of tiie simple fishing town, the pleasures and stru g gles of the 
humbler dwellers in the city — tnese arc the subjects commonly 
beloved of the idyllist. 

"riiis simplicity of subject is accompanied by a corresponding 
simplicity of style. '^Graceful and artistic as the latter may be, 
It nevertheless gives one the impression of the utmost dire., ness 
and simplicity. To illustrate the pos^bihty of speh a combina- 
tion It is oiiiy .necessary to turiV to fhc worr’s of Ruth in the 
C31d Tojitapricnt, as she assures Naomi of her constancy — 

“ VVhithei thou goest, I will go, where thou lori{'cst, I will lodge, 
thy pcupli, shjJI be my people, and th^ God'^'iiy God , where thou diest, 
will I d'c, and there will I be buned the Lord do so to me, and more 
also, if aught but death part thee and me ” 
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Mo language could be simpler and more straightforward, and 
j 7 et the passagc»with its balanced rhythm and dramatic repetition 
Is elaborately rhetorical. And this instanrte is by no means 
singular. Gfaceful and finished simplicity ^diction, thertforc, 
we must count as a charlictcristic of the^nglish idyll, as it 
was, indeed, of the Greek. 

An idyll, then, is a short imaginatively treated picture in 
words, ^'mply but finely wrought, land often, though not 
iK:cessarily,'narrative in form, of any simple type of life in its 
natural and fitting ’surroundings, ilescriptions* of the Utter 
usually occupying a large part of the composition. 

II. T HE *Pasi orai. Idm l 

A special variety of idyll is v'he pastoral. As its name 
(Latin ^flHflr = a shephcid) indicates, it was nngiiially concerned 
with the description of shepherd life and rural scenery. Like 
so many of our poetical forms it emanated from the Greeks, 
when, at a rather late stage 7n their litetary history, it took 
shape among the people of th.it race settled m Sicil). The 
name of Theocritus is closely associated with its oiigin^'for 
though there had been paltoral poetiy before, he first gave it a 
sjandiiig as a separate literary fdrni. No colintry other than 
Sicily could have inspired thjs type rJf idyll so well it was a 
shepherds’ paradise with its grassy lulls sloping into deep green 
valleys which opened to the *whit^ Ijeaches and blue waters of 
the Mediterranean. Here was, the shcphcrd-lifc in its ideal 
state, and though Theocritus wi'bte in Alexandria, tlie memories 
of his boyhood spent among the singing shepherds on the 
Siciljan hills — the vigour of youth, the buoyancy, tlic verdant 
freshness, the sunshine, the simple, clcmchj;al life came hack to 
himw.rhis exile and found expression iii the poetry which they 
inspired. Hoyj greatly ‘^Theoentus favoured this variety of 
poetry may be judged fVoTn tlW fact that fully half* of his idylls 
which’ remain to us are p<^toral in their form. • • 

Afterwards the pastoral reappeai cd in Latin literature, and 
was, to a certafn extend popularised by Virgil m hxs^EJogues^ 
which are, so far as externals arc concerned, close imitat^ns of 
Theocritus, and which, with the personal and other adaptations 
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introduced into them by Virgil, served as models to the later 
pastoral idyll. _ ' •< 

Like many ot^cr forms of art which fiad their origin in 
Greece and Romc^ this variety of poetry found its way into 
England at the time of fehe RenasAnce, and flourished there 
during the brilliant century following thb accession of Elizabeth, 
gathering round the famous names of Spenser, Sidney, Greene, 
Drayton, and Jonson, and making its influence felt in almost 
e\cry department of contemporaiy literature — in poetry and 
prose alike. 'J'hus — to illustrate merely* from the present 
volume — -^t makes its appearance in Spenser’s Dtr/o D/W, 
Marlowe’s The Shepherd to hn Love^ a;id Shakespeare’s Who 
IS Syhta^ representing respectively elegy, idyll, and song. But 
melodious and truly fine as much ot this pastoral poetry was, it 
contained within ‘lisclf the cause of its decay. England was 
not Sicily, and the slicphcrd-lifc, real among the Greeks, in 
England tended to become a mere convention . the shephc'ds 
were simply the poet and Ins friends ^n disguise; the shepherd- 
csscs their loveis, and under (hese convenient masks much 
might be said that tcould ne\er have bee'ii said openly. In 
course of time this artificiality outgrew wll'at was best in the 
pastoraljiind though tlic latter w.is revived splendidly by Milton 
(e.g. UAllegto and Lyiidh^) and daintily by Herrick (e.g. Coiinna) 
the form graduaky fell into desuetude. Though differing frora 
It widely in some respeics, the modern rural idyll may be 
regarded as its descendant. 


III. Tennyson’s Idylls 

The present volume is, of course, concerned only with 
lytual idylls — a resylction which has compelled me^ most 
reluctantly, to exclude Tenny*-)On’s perfect idyll Dora. This 
omission has to some extent been compensatr:d for by the 
inclusion kA 'M anana and The' Lady 'of Shit lott^ though the 
presence? of the latter poem amongft the idylls may require 
some explanation. If so, the close resemblance borne by its 
subject-matter to that of the poem^. entitled’ by Tennyson 
“ 77ic Idylls of the King” must serVe as the justincation of its 
presence in this section. Tennyson’s use of this title is peculiar 
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but can be vindicated if the poems be regarded as series of 
'“little pictures” m the composition of whjch description and 
scenery bulk largely; whilst the type of llife portraj'cd — the 
chivalrous life of the Aithnrian legend — is»teduced to elemental 
simplicity by the slices distance of time through whiih we 
observe it. For similar reasons 7he Lmiy oj Shalott has been 
assignei^ a place among the idylls m this volume, whilst its 
claims as a 1} ric do not need to be mentioned. 


IPYLLS 


146. — Country Life 

Who can lue m heart so glad 
As the merry -countty lad, 

Who upon a fair gieen baulk 
May at pleasure sit and walk,* 

And am*id the avure skies 
See the morning sun arise 
While he hears in every spring 
How the birds. ilo chirp jnd sing, 

Or before the hdunds^in cry 
Sec the haie go stealing by, _ 

Or, along the shallow brook, 

Angling with a baited hook, 

Sec the fishes leap and play 
In a blessed sunny day; 

Or to hear the partridge call 
Till she have her covey all; 

Or to see thu subtle fox, 

Hovfr the vdlinin plies the box; 

After reeding on fiis prey 
How he closely sneaks away. 

Through the hedge and down the furrow 
Till he getsmnto his burrow. 

Then the bee to gather honey; 

And the little black-haired coney 
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On a bank for sunny place 
With her forefeet wash her f;.ce. 

Are nSt these, with thousands moe 
Than v.he courts of kings do know, 

The true pleasing spirit’s sights, 

That may breed true love’s delights? 3 

But with all this happiness • 

To behold that shepherdess 
Ta whose eyes all shepherds yield 
All the fairest of the field; 

» Fair Aglaia, in whose face 

Lives the shepherd’s highest grace; 

For whose sake I say and swear, 

By the passions that I bear, 

Had I’ got a kmgly grace, 

I would lea\c my kingly place ^ 

And in heart be truly glad 
To become a couitry lad^ 

N Brbton 


147. — The Shepherd and his Wife 

Hr 

It was near a thicky shadt, 

'I'hat broad green leaves of beech had made, 
Joining all their tops »o nigh, 

That scarce Phoebus lu could pry. 

Where sat the swain and his wife. 

Sporting in that pleasii.g life 
That Condon .commendeth so. 

All other livCi to over-go. 

He and she did sit an<f keep' 

Flocks of kids and folds of sheep; ^ '' 

He upon his pipe did play, 

. She tuned voice unto his lay','’ 

And, for you might her huswife know. 
Voice did sing and fingers set . 

'He ivas young, his coat was green, 

With welts of white seam’d between, 
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Turned over with a flap, 

'Fhat breast ami bo«>oin iii did wrap; 
Skjrtd's side and plighted free. 

Seemly hanging, to his knee; 

A whittle with a silver cliape; 

Cloak was russet, and the cape 
Scrvdd for a bonnet oft * 

To shroud him from the i^ct aloft; 

A leather, scrip of colour red. 

With a button on the head; 

*A battle full of country whig 
By the shepherd’s side did Iig, 

And in a little ^ush hard by 
There the shepherd’s dog did he, 

Who, while his master .gan to ^leep, 
W^ell could watch both k;ds ^nd sheep. 
The shepheid was a frpJfc swain; 

For though hi?» ’par«^ was but plain, 

Yet doon the authors soothly say. 

His colour was both fresh and* gay, 

And in their writs plain discuss. 

Fairer was nc^ 'I'ltyrus, 

Nor Menalcas, whom they call 
The alderliefcst swai.i of^all, 

’Seeming him wits his wife. 

Both in line and, iii*nfe. 

Fair she was as fair «inght be, 

T^ikc the roses on t,he tree. 

Buxom, blythc, and young, I ween, 
Beauteous like a summer's cpiecn; 

For her checks were ruddy-hued. 

As if lilies were imbrued # 

With drops of blood, to make the white 
Ple5se^ the ejie wwh more delight. 

A liefer lass than this had been 
Condon had Aever seen ; 

Nor* was Phylhs, that fair may. 

Half so gau^ pr so gay. 

She; wore a chaple*» on her head , 

Her cassock was of scarlet red. 



t. 
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Long and large, as straight as bent;. 

Her middle was both sni<iU and. gent; 

A neck (^s white as whalds-bone. 

Compass’^ with a lace o^ stone. 

Fine she was rfnd fiiir she was, 

Brigliter than the brightest glass; 

Such a shephciM’s wife as she 
Was not mur& in Thessaly. 

, K Grelne 


148. — The Shepherd to his Love 

Come live witli >,me and be my love, 

And we will all ti “ pleawrcs prove 

I'hnt hills and vallc)^, dale and Held, 

And all tke craggy mountains yield* 

* 

There will we sit upon the rocks 
And see the Miephcrds tecu their Hocks, 
Uy shadow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds* sing madrigals. 

There will 'I in.dcetthec beds of roses 
And a thousand irag'ant posies; 

A cap of Howers, anil a kirtle 
KiTv^roid,cr’d all witly leaves of myrtle; 

A gown iT^'de of the finest wool. 
Which from our pretty laipbs we pull; 
Fair lindd slippers for ^le c^old, j 
With ‘buckles of the phiest gold; * 

c 

A belt ot straw and ivy buds , 

.With coral clasps and ambi^^ studs. 

And il tliese pleasure^ may thee move, 
Come live with me and be my love * 
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Sliver dishes, for thy meat 
As precious as tlic gods do eai^ 
i)hall on an ivory table be i 
Prepaicd cach^day for thee ayd me. 

The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each JVTay-inorning. 

.If these delights thy minfl may move, 

Then liyc with me and be my Iqve* 

C Marlowe 


149. — The Poets’ Paradise 

1 

A Paradise on carth/^ found, 

Though far frorn vulgar sight, 

Which with those pleasures doth abouiu 
Thai It Elizium hight. 


2 * 

Where, 111 delights that, never fi^e, 
The Muses lull^d^be. 

And sit at pieasurc’^in the shade 
Of many a stately tYee, 


Which no rough tempest makes to* Teel, 
Nor their Straight bodies bows; 

Their lofty tops d« never feel 
^The weigjlit of winter’s snows. 


In ,grovcs that evermore are green 
No fallinjg leaf is there. 

But Philomel ][of Jjirds the queen) 
In music spends the year. 
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5 

The merle upon her myrtle perch 
There to the mavis sings, 

Who from the top of some curl’d birch 
Those notes redoubled rings. 

6 

There daisies damask every place. 

Nor once their beauties lose. 

That when proud Phoebus hides his face, 
» Themselves they scorn to cIgsc. 

7 

The pansy and the violet here. 

As seeirKfig to descend 
Both from onc^root, a very pair. 

For sweetness yVt contend. 

8 ' 

The winter here a summer is, 

No waste is made by time. 

Nor doth the autumn ever miss 
The blossorrfs of the priAie : 

#i 

• 9 . 

The flower that Jul/^ forth doth bring 
In April hcic i> spen,' 

The primrose, that pvts on the spring, 

In July decks each 'giccn. 

*■* • lO 

Olt spreading vines climb up the cliffs. 
Whose nficn’d clusters there 
Their liquid purple drop, w^iich drives 
A « vintage through thf* ye&r: » 

* * III 

Those cliffs whose craggy sides are clad 
• M^ith trees of sundry suitsjx 
Which make continual summer glad, 
Ev’n bending with their fruits. 
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12 

Some ripening, ready borne to ifall. 
Some blossom’d, some to bloom. 
Like gorgeous 'hangings «n the wal 
Of some Vich princely room. 


Pomegranates, lemons, citrons, so • 
Xheir laded braiichcb bow, 

Their lesf^es in number that outgo 
No room will them allow. 

14 

There in perpetual sumiv^..f’s shade 
Apollo’s prophets s^x * 

Among the flower^xnat never fade. 

But flourish like their wit 

15 

To whom t/^ nymphs ujJbn their lyres 
Tune many a cuhous lay, '• 

And with the<r>most melodious quires 

IVIake short the l^igest day. 

• » 

• » 

•16 

• 

The poets* Paradise this is. 

To which hut few can comfl, * 
The Muses’ V>nly bower of- bliss. 

Their dear Eliz’aiin. * 
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150. — L’Allegro . 

Hence, loathid Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus and blackest Midnigbt born 
111 Stygian ca\e forlorn 

’Mongst horrid shapes, 'and shrieks, and sights unholy 
Find out some uncouth 'cell, 

Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous wings, 

' And the night-raven sings; 

There under ebon shades, and low-brow’d rocks, 

As ragged as thy locks. 

In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 

But come, thou Goddess iair and free. 

In Heav’n yclept Euph-.^sync, 

And by men, heart-easing 'A^irth, 

Whom lovely Venus at a bii\h 
With two sister Graces more 
To ivy-crowndd Bacchus bore; 

Or w.hether (as some sager sing) 

The frolic wind that breathes the Sfjrmg, 

Zephyr, with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a-Mayiiig — 

There on beds of violets blue 
And fresh-blown roses wash’tl'^ in dew 
Fill’d her with thee, a dau'ghlijr fair. 

So buxom, blithe, and debonair. 

Haste thee, NympJi, and bring with thee 
Jest and ydij^ful Jollity, t 
Quips and Cranks, and wanton Wili^s, 

Nods and Becks, and wreathed Smiles 
Such as hang on Hebe’s chcek^ 1 

And love to live in dimple sleek; • 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides,*^ 

Ant] Lau'ghter holding both his sidesl^. 

Come, and trip it as you go 
On the light fantastic toe; 

And in' thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty; 
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I 

And^ if I give thee honour due. 

Mirth* adjnit me of thy crew. 

To live with her, and live with thee. 

In unreproved pleasures free. 

To hear the lark begin hi^ flight, 

And, singing, startle the dull night 
From his watch-tower in t+ie skies, 

*1riii the dappled dawn doth ‘rise. 

Then to come, in spite ot sorrow. 

And at my window bid good-morrow 
Through thp sweet-briar, or the vine, 

Or the twisti*d eglantine; 

While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear df daikncss thin. 

And to the stack, oi the barn-4por. 

Stoutly struts his dames hefn le 

Oft list’mng how the ho’ .'ids and horn 

Chcerly rouse tlv sluri;.^)cring morn, 

From the side of sorafe hoar hill, 

Through tlic higlrwood echoing shrill: 
Sometime* walking, not unseen, 

By licdge-row dms, on hillocks green, 

Right against £nc eastern gafe, 

Where the greats Sun Tjcgins his stlftc. 

Rob’d in flames and amber light, 

The clouds in thousavA liveries dight . 

While the ploughman,, nuar at* band. 

Whistles o’er the fiirjKJw’d land. 

And the milkmaid snigeth blithe. 

And the mower when’s his scythe, , » 

And every shep,herd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine i^'c ha£h caught new pleasures. 
Whilst the laivlscaije round it measuies; 
Russet /awns, and fallows grey. 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray; 
Mountains, on whose barren breast 
The labouniifV clouds do often rest; 

Meadows trim With ^daisies pied. 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide. 
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Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosom’d high m tufted trees. 

Where perhaps some beauty lies. 

The cynosui’c of neighbouring eyes. 

Hard by, a cottage < chimney Smokes 
From betwixt two aged oaks; 

Where Corydon and Thyrsis, met. 

Are at their savoury dinner set 
Of herbs, and other country messes, 

Which tile neat-handed Phillis dresses. 

And then in haste her bower she leaves, 
WitM Thestylis to bind the sheaves; 

Or, if the earlier season lead, 

To the tann’d haycock in the mead. 

Sometimes ^ith secuic delight 
The upland haujets will invite, 

When the merry^tr.^s ring round, 

And the jocund rcbciS.^ sound 
To many a youth and any a maid 
Dancing in the chequer’d 'shade; 

And young and old come forth to play 
**On a sunshine holy-day, 

Till the livelong 'daylight fail^ 

Then to <f-e spicy nut-brown ale, 

With stones told of many feat. 

How faery Mah the ji>,ikets eat. 

She was pinch’d and., poll’d,' she said; 

And he, by Friar’s lantern led, 

Tells how the drudging Goblin sweat 
To QSJff cream-bowl^ duly set ; 

When in one, night, ere glimpse of morn, 
His shadowy ihiil hath thresh’d the corn 
That ten day-labourers could not end; 
Then lies him down the lubber fiend, , 
And, sft'ctch’d out all the i^himney’s length, 
Bafks* at the tire his hairy strqigth ; 

And crop-full out of doors he flings. 

Ere, the first cock his matin rii^. 

Thus clone the tales, to bed th^ creep. 

By whispering winds soon lull’d asleep. ' 



JOI-JN MILTON 

Tower’d cities please ul then. 

And jhe busy hum of men, 

Where thPongs of knights and batx>ns bold, 
In Weeds of peace, high triumphs* hold. 
With store of ladies, whoso bright eyes 
Ram influence,* and judge the prize 
Of wit or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace whom al', commend. 
There let Hymen oft appear 
In saftron tobe, with taper clear, ‘ 

And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 

With mask,' and antique pageantry. 

Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On summer eves iiy haunted stream. 

The i to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Jonson’s learned sock be 
Or sweetest Shakespeare, f'-j.ficy’s child. 
Warble his native wood 'notes wild. 

And ever, against c/ifing cares. 

Lap me in soft L)}«‘iian airs 
Married to immortal verse. 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce 
In notes, witJi '#iany a windmg bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn oir.^ 

With wanton herd, and gitftly cunning. 
The melting voice thrjiagh mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains , that 'tie 
T+ie hidden sou! of h:>riiiony. 

That Orpheus’ self may heave his head 
From golden slumber on a bed 
Of heap’d Elysian flow’rs, and hear 
Such strains as wouhi hate won the car 
' Of Pluto, to have qu/te set free 
His h^lf-regain’^ Eurydice. 

* -f' 

These delight^ if thou canst give, 

* Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 




J Milton 
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I ANDREW MAI^VEL/^ \ 
f 

151. — Thoughts in a Garden 


How vainly men themselves amaze 
To win the paliUy the oak; or bays. 
And their incessant labours see 
Crown’d from sqpie single herb or tree, 
Whose short ai^d narrow-vergdd shade 
Does prudently their toils upbraid ; 
While all the flowers and trees do close 
To weave the garlands of Repose. 

f 

2 

Fair Quiet, have I found thee here. 

And Innocence, thy sister dear ? 
Mistaken Ifitj, I sought you then 
In busy com^f’|es of men : 

Your sacred plan^k if here below, 

Only among the pnfc'ts wi^l grow : 
Society is all but rudc‘ 

To this delicious solitude.' 


No white nor 'red was c\ef seen 
So amorbus as this lovely green. 

Fond lovers, ciuel as thc.r flame, 

Cut 111 these trees tii^ir mistress* name : 
Little, alas * they know or heed 
How far these beauties hers exceed * 

Fair trees > whcrcs’c’cr your barks I wound, 
Nw^njune shall but y'lur own be found. 

4 

When we have run our passion’s heat, 

Love hither makes his best 'retreat ; 
'I'heigods, who mortal "'icauty chasr, 

•StiU in a tree did end thcin race : 

Apollo hunted Daphne so 
Only that she might laurel grow : 

And Pan did after Syrinx sflicd 
Not as a nymph, but for a reed. 
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I 

5 

What wondrous life is this I lead * 

Ripe apples drop about my head % 

The luscious clilstcis of tlje»vine 
Upon my mouth do crush tlicir wine ; 
'I'he nectarine and curious^ peach 
• Into my hands themselves do reach , 
Stumbling on melons, as T pass, 

Bnsnared with flowers, I fall on gravs. 

6 

IV^canwhile the mind from pleasure less 
Withdraws into i*s happiness ; 

The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own rc'-.einliV^c find , 
Yet It creates, tratiseendiiij^' these. 

Far other worlds, and • thci seas , 

Annihilating all *that^.*inade 

To a green thought in a green. shade. 

7 

Here at the ft#ntaiii’s sliding foot 
Or at some fruit-trecV mossy root,* 
Casting the body’i vest asWe 
My soul into the bou>*is docs glide. 
There, like a bird*, it^sit^ and* sinus. 

Then whets and claps its silver wings. 
And, till prepared fcfr loimcr flight. 

Waves III its plumes jhe various light. 

8 

Such was that^happy' (janlcn-state 
Whiie man tli#;re Y^alk’d without a mate , 
After a* place so phte and sweet, • ' 

I What other he^ji could yet be meet I 
But ’twas beyond a inoital’s share 
To wander solitary there : 

Two paradisiA ’cwerj in one, 

To live in Paradise alone. 
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9 

How well the skilful gardener drew 
or flowers and herbs this dial new ! 

Where, from abo'';c, the miider sun 
Does through a fragrant zodiac run . 

And, as It worksi th’ industrious bee 
Computes its tirpc as well as we. 

How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckon'd, but with herbs and flowers ? 

A Marvbll 


152. — The Emigra^s, in the Bermudas 

IVbere the remote ride 

In the OtetnCs bosom \ nespted^ 

From a small boat that iowed along 
The listening winds rtu'ived this song : — 

“WJiat should we do Alt sing His praise 
That ^ed us through the watery maze. 
Where He the* huge sci.-iTionsters wracks. 
That lilt the dccp*'*.ipon their backs. 

Unto an isle so <loi^g unknown. 

And yet far kinder than our own ? 
ide lands us on a grassy stage, 

Swte J^rom the stormy* .ind prelates’ rage : 

He gave vs this eternal spring 
Which hei;c enamels eierything. 

And sends the fowls!* to u^ in care 
C^n daily visits through tha air. • 

He* hangs in shades th6 orange bi^ht 
Dike golden lamps in a gfeeii night, 

And docs in the pomegranates close 
, Jewels more rich than Oriniis shows : 

He makes the figs our mouths to meet. 

And throws the melons at our feet 



A. 


MARVEL^L ^and dOUNTESS WINf^HILSEA 

But apples plants of such a price, 

No tree tould ever bear them twice. 

With cedars chosen I>y His hancC 
1* rom Lebanon He stores jhg land , 

And makes t}\c hollow seas that roar 
Proclaim the ambergris on shore. 

,He cast (of which we rather boast) 

The Gospel’s pearl upon our coast, 

And in these rocks for us did frame. 

A temple where to sound His name. 

O let our ‘Voice liis praise exalt 
Till It arrivt at heaven’s vault. 

Which, thence (perhaps) rebounding, may 
Echo beyond the'Mexique Bay * ” 


Thus sung they in the 'EngtX^ boat 
A holy and a Lhierjul note 
And all the way\ to gu,de their ihimey 
IV \th falling oars thtf kept the tinu\ 


Marv^il 


153- — A Nocturnal Revetie 

In such a night, when every# lohdcr wind 
Is to its distant cavern safc^\:onfincd. 

And only gentle Zephyr tans his wingsS, 

And lonely Philomel, still vwkiiig, sings < , 

Or from some tree, frjimed for the owl’s delight, 

She, holloing clear, directs the wandenpr right, — 

Ki such a night, wheii passing clouds give place. 

Or thinly vtil the heavenV mysterious face, 

Whtn in. some river overhung with green, ’ 

The Waving moon an«? trembling leaves are see^l;* ^i<j 
When freshened grass now bears itself upright. 

And makes cool banks to pleasing rest invite, , • 
Whence spring the woodbine and the bramble-rose, • 

And where the sleepy cowslip sheltered grows, 
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COUNTESS WI^CH]/l4eA 

Whilst now a paler hue the foxglove take^ 

Yet chequers still with red the dubky ibrakes, 

Whem bcattercd glow-worms, — but m twilight fine, — 
Shew trivial bcajjtiep, watch thoir hour to shine; 

While Salibbuiy stand's the test of every light. 

In perfect charms and perfect beauty bright, ao 

When odours, which ' declined repelling day, , 

Through temperate ^ir unintcnupted stray; ^ 

When darkened groves their softest shadows wear. 

And falling waters we distinctly hear; , 

When, through the gloom more venerable shews 
Some ancient fabric awful in repose; 

While sunburnt hills their swarthy looks conceal, 

And swelling haycocks thickcif up the vale; 

When the loosoiMiorse now, as his pasture leads, 

Comes slowly gr.^ng through the adjoining meads, ^ 
Wliose stealing pate and lengthened shade we fear, 

Till torn-up forage in his teeth* we hear; 

Wlien nibbling sheep at laVgc pursue their food, 

And unmolested' kmc rechew the cud. 

When curlews cry beneath the village- walls. 

And to her straggling hrood thi^ naitridgc calls; 

Their short-^'ved jubilee the creatures keep, 

Which but endures v,'hilst tyrant Man doth sleep; • * 
When a sedate content the spirit feels, 

And no fierce light distuMis, .whilst it reveals; ho 

Hut silent musings urji^b f^ie mind to seek . 

Something too high for syllables to speak; 

Till the free soul to a compos’dness charmed, 

Finding tlv* elements of r^ge disarmed, 

O’er all below !i solemn quiet grown, 

Joys 111 the inferior world,^ and thinks it like her«own. — 
In such a night let me abroad i»;;main. 

Till morning breaks and allV coftfused ^ga*m; 

Our cares, bur toils, our clamours arc renewed. 

Our* pleasures, seldom reached, ^gain pursued. * fo 

Countess Winchilsea 
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154.— Grong'sy: Hill * 

Silent N}«iph, with curious eye'. 

Who, the purple evening, he * 

On the mountain's lonely ,van, • 

Beyond the nyisc of busy man. 

Painting fair the form of things, 

.While the yellow linnet sin^s; 

Or the tuneful nightingale 
Charms the forest with her t.ile. 

Come with all thy various hues, 

Come, and* aid thy sister Muse, 

Now while PhiEhus, riding high. 

Gives lustre to the land and sky ' 

Grongar Hill invftcs my song; 

Draw the landskip bright and^,cxrong, 
Grongar, in whose mossy cells. 

Sweetly musing, Qiiiet dwells; 

Grongar, m whAse silent shade, 

For the modest Mu4^ made, 

So oft I Jiavc, the evcnuig still, * 

At the fountain of a nil. 

Sate upon a flipvcry bed, , 

With my hand beneath my hcad;% 
While strayed my eyes o’or 'I'owy’j flood, 
Over mead, and over wood. 

From house to houscy fiuiii liiU to lull, 
T’ill Contemplation hati her iill. 

About his chequci^d sides 1 wind. 

And leave his brooks and meads behind. 
And groves, and grott5>es where !• lay, 
And vistoes shooting beams of. day: 

' Wide and wider spreads the vak*, 

As circles on a* smooth canal. 

Xhc 'mi;jpntains* rouJiU, unhappy fate] , 
Sooner or later, |Of all heiglit, 

* Withdraw their summits from the skies. 
And lessen as the others rise 
Still the piosp^ct wider spreads. 

Adds .a thousand woods and meads, 

Still It widens, widens still. 

And sinks the newly-nsen hill. 



JOHN D'^ER 

Now, I gain ihc mountain's broWy ' 
What a landskip lies below ! ^ 

.No cloujjs, no vapours intervene, 

But the gay,, the open sc/-ne 
Does the face of nature show. 

In all the hues of heaven's' bow * 

And, swelling \o embrace the light, 
Spreads around beneath the sight. 

Old castles on the rlifFs arise. 

Proudly towering in the skies, 
pushing from the woods, the .spires 
Seem from hence ascending Cres; 

Half his beams Apollo sheds 
On the yellow mountai) -heads. 

Gilds the ^ceces of the flocks. 

And glitter^ on the broken rocks. 

Below me trees unnumbered rise. 
Beautiful in various dyes/ 

The gloomy pine, th»’ poplar blue. 

The yclltjw beech, the <able yew. 

The slender fir that taper grows. 

The sturdy oak with bro^-spread boughs 
And beyond 'the purple grove. 

Haunt of Phillis, queen of love. 

Gaudy as the opening dawn, 

Lies a long and letfl lawn 
On which a dark Ifill, steep and high. 
Holds and charms the w.uidcring eye. 
Deep are his feet in Towy’s flood. 

His xSides arc cloth’d with waving wood. 
And ancient tower'* crown his brow. 
That casti.aii awful look below; 

Whose ragged walls the ivy creeps. 

And with her arms from fulling ketfps; 

So both a safety from the wind *" 

** On mutual dependence fiiid. 

’Tis now the raven’s bleak abode; 

’T IS now th’ apartment of the toad ; 

And there the fox securely ' feeds ; 

And there the poisonous adder breeds, 
Conceal’d in ruins, moss, and weeds; 



JOHN DYER 

While, ever and anon, there falls 
Hugh heaps of hoary mouldered walls. 

Yet time has seen, that lifts the low. 

And level lays ^hc lofty brow , — - 
Has seen this broken pile ‘edm pi cat, 

Big with the*vanity of state. 

But transient is the smile* of fate* 

'A little rule, a little sway,« 

A sunbeam in a winter’s d.i\. 

Is all the 'proud and mighty ha\e 
•Between the cradle and the giavc. 

And see /he rivers how they i un 
Thro* woods and meads, m shade and sun. 
Sometimes swift,, sometimes slow. 

Wave succeeding wave, they go 
A various joiiincy to the deep, 

I^ikc human life to endless sleep* 

Thus IS nature’^ vesture wrought, 

To instruct our w:u.<lering thought. 

Thus she dresse*- green and gay. 

To disperse our cares awaj . 

Ever charmuig, ever new, 

When will tl'* l.indskip tire the view* 

The fountain’s fall, tltc river’s flov^, 

The woody \ alleys, wariiS and low. 

The windy summit, 'vild and high. 
Roughly rushing bii ^lic»sky, • 

The pleasant seat, the ruined tower. 

The naked rock, tUt shady bower; 

The town and viltaiy;, dome and farm. 
Each give each a double charm. 

As pearls upon an iEthiop s arm. 

See, on the^ mountain’s southern side, 
Wh-ere the pritispc^t opens wide, 

Whert? the eveniil^" gilds the tide, • • 

How close aii<> small the hedges lie* * , 
Wh^t streaks of meadows cross the eye* 

A step, mefhrnks, may pass the stream. 

So little dist&nc dangers seem; 

So wc mistake the Future’s face. 



JOHN DY^R I 

I 

Eyed thro’ Hopd’s deluding glass; 

As yon summits soft and fair, , 

Clad in colours of the air, 

Which to those who jourjiey near, 

Barren, brown, 'and rough appear; 

Still we tread the same coarse way; 

The present’s »till a cloudy day. 

O may I with myself agree, 

And never covet what I see! i^e 

Content me with an humble shade. 

My passions tamed, my wishes, laid ; 

^or while our wishes wildly roll, 

We banish quiet from the soul; 

’Tis thus the busy beat ,the air, 

And misers gather wealth and care. 

Now, c^n now, my joys run high. 

As on the mountain-turf I lie; 

While the wanton Zephyr snigs, 

And in the vale pert%mcs his wings, 140 

While the- waters munntir deep. 

While the shepherd charms his sheep, 

While the birds unboundc^. fly, 

And with imNick fill the sky. 

Now, Iv’n nowj ray joys .run high. 

Be full, ye courts, bt? great who will, 

Search foi peace wit^i all your skill . 

Open wide ‘the lofty door. 

Seek her on the marble floor: 

In vain ye search, she is not there; 150 

In vani ye search thv domes of care^ 

Grass and 'floweis Quiet treads. 

On the mqa’d^ ^od mountain-heads. 

Along with Pleasure,' close , allied. 

Ever by each other’s si;Je. • 

And* erften, by the miirhiuring nll,‘ 

*Hears the thrush, while all is still, 

Within the groves of Grongar Hill. , 


J Dyer 



V^ILLIAM SHENSTONE 


155. — The Home Prepared 

• 

My* banks they arc furnish’d wit^ bees, 

Whose murmur invites one tcf sleep; 

My grottos ara shaded with trees, 

And my hills are white ^over with sheep. 

1 seldym have met with a j()ss, 

'Such health do my fountains bestow, 

My fountains all boider’d with inossj 
• Where tlie hdrc-bclls and violets grow. 

Not a pine in my grove is tlierc seen, 

But with tendrils of woodbine is bound; 

Not a beech’s m^rc beautiful gieen 
But a sweet-brier cntvt'ines .* around. 

Not iny fields, m the prime of the year, 

More charms than my cattle unfold, 

Not a brook th<ft is limpid and clear. 

But It glitters ;w/h fishes of gold. 

One would think she might like to retire 
To the bov/^r I have labour’d to rear; 

Not a shrub that I h«trd her adn^'c, 

But [ hasted ai^d plaiitiAl it there. 

O, how sudden the jessamine strove 
With the lilac to lender ii^jay* 

/dready it calls for piy love. 

To prune the wild blanches away. 

From the plains, from the woodlhiuK and groves, 
What straiiiil of wild melody flow • 

How the nightingale* w.irble ificir loves 
Fjom thick^s of roses that blow* 

And vihen her bright form shall app(;ar, 

Each bird sliall harmoniously join 
In a concert so soft and so clear, 

As^ — she may not be fond to resign. 

W SllFSfTONF 
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SAMUEL ROGERS and W. WORli'SWORTH 


156.— A Wish 

Mine be a beside the hiU; 

A bec-hivc*s hum shall soothe my car; 

A willowy brook, that turns a mill, 

With many a fall, shall linger near. 

Xhe swallow oft, beneath my thatqh. 

Shall twitter near her clay-built nest, 

Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch, • 

And share my meal, a welcomtf guest. 

Around my ivied porch shalU spring 

Kach fragram flow<;r that drinks the dew; 

And Lucy, at her wheel, shall sing 
In russet gown and apron blue. 

• 

The village church beneal»h the trees, 

Where first* our marriagb-Vows were given. 

With merry peals shall swell the breeze 
And point with taper spire heaven. 

S Koghke 


X57. — Lines written in March 

The ’cock, IS crowing, 

The stream is flowing. 

The small^biids twitter, 

The lake doth glitter, 

The green, field sleeps in -tfic sun , 
^Xhe oldest and youngest * 

Are at work with the strongest: 
The cattle arc grazing, 

T'heir heads never raising; t 
'I’herc are forty feeding like one • 
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* 

•Like an army defeated 
The snow hath retreated, 

And now doth fare ill 
* On the top^of the bare hil^ 

The plough-boy is whoopmg — anon — anon 
There’s jOy in the mountains; 

There’s life in the fountains; 

' Small clouds arc sailings 
Blue sky prevailing. 

The rain Js over and gone ' 

W WOJDS 


158. — The Solitary Reaper 

Behold her, sniglc in the field, 

Yon solitary, I/ighlatul Las^l 
Reaping and singing by herself; 

Stop here, or gently pass* 

Alone she i%ts and binds, the gram, 

And sings a melancholy strain ;• 

Oh, listen ' for, the valt profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 

•No nightingale dul*cvcr chaunt 

More welcome* notes to weary bands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt 
Among Arabian sands: . * * 

A voice so tlirilling nc’ci was hc.ird 
In spring-tiinc fro<n the cuckoo-bird, 
P/eakmg tl/c silence ot the seas 
Am»ng the far^i^st Hebrides, . , 

« 

Will no one tell me what she sings? — 
Terhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, -^nliappy, far-off" things, 

• And battles loAg ago: 



W. WORDSWORTH and S. T. COLERIDGE 

« 


Or IS it some moj'e humble lay^ 
Familiar matter of to-day? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain. 



Whate’er the theme, the Maiden sang 
As if her sung„ could have no ending: 

I saw her singipg at her work, ' 

And o’ci the sickle bending: 

I listenVl, motionless and still ; 

And, as I mounted up the Tull, 

ITfj music in my heart I bore,, ' 

I^ong after it was hcaid no more. 

1 W WORDSWORI H 


159. — Kubla Khan 

• r> 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
* A stately pleasure-dome decree. 

Where Alph, the sacied rivt^, ran 
Through# .avcriis measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls ard towers’ w^,re girdled round: 

Anu there were gardens bright with sinuous ritls 
Where blossom’d many an luccnse-beanng tree. 
And here were forests ancient as the hills, 

Enfolding Sunny spots of greenery. 

But oh, that deep" romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a Vedarn coj er I 
A savage place I as holy and- nichaiited * 

As e’er b/mcath a waning moon V.as haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon-lover I 
And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething. 
As if this earth in fast thick pants i rere breathing, 

A mighty fountain momently' was forced; 
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• 

Amid ’whose swift lialf-nitenmittcd burst 
Huge fragnruents vaulted like rebounding hail, 

Or cJ,iafFy grain beneath the threshdr’s flail ^ , 
And ’mid these dancing rocks at r/icc and c\cr 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meanilering with a mazy motion 
^Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 
T.heii* reach’d the caverns lacasurclcss to man, 
And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean : 

And ’mid this tuiyult Kubla heard Irmu far 

Adcestral voices prophesying war' 

% 

The shadow of the dome of pleasuie 
Floated midw.1^' on the waves, 

Where was heard the mingled .measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 

It was a miracle of raie device, 

A sunny plcasure-^lomc with caves of ice' 

A damsel with a iVul^mer 
In a vision once I saw; 

It was an Abyss^iian maid, 

And on her dulciinei she play'd. 

Singing of Mount Ahcra.^ 

Could I revive wuhiii me 
Her symphony and song. 

To such a deep delight, ’tvVould ’win me. 

That with music lolid and long 
I would build that flome in air. 

That sunny dome ' those caves of ,ictj 

And all who heard should s«’e 'them there. 

And all shoulJ cry, Ueware' Peware! 

His flashing eve*!, hi% floating hair ' 

Weavvf a circle ^ound him thrice. 

And efose yonj cyeS with holy dread^ 

For he on honey-dew hath fed, 

And dr^nk the milk of Paradise. 

S Coleridge 
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i6o. — Ruth 

* She stood ^reast-high amidr the corn. 

Clasp’d by the' gbldcn light of morn, 

I^ikc the sweetheart of the stin, 

Who many a glowing kiss had won. 

« 

On her cheek an autumn flush. 

Deeply* ripen’d , — such a blush 
In the midst of brown was born, 

Lil^e red poppies grown with corn. 

Round her eyes her tresses fell. 

Which were blackest none could tell. 

But long lashes \eil’d a light 
That had else been all too bright. 

And her hat, with shady Ijnm, 

Made her vessy forehcA' dim , 

Thus she stood amid the stocks, 

Praising God with sweetest looks. — 

Sure, I f.:id, Heav’n slid not mean. 

Where I reap tliAu shouldst but glean. 

Lay thy sheaf aduwn and come. 

Share my harvest rnd *iny home. 

• r "ilooD 


i6i. — The Three Ffshers 

Three fishers went sailing away t<* thtl' West, 

Away to the' West as the sun' wen^ down; 

Each thought on the woman who loved him the best,* 

• Anti the children stood watching them out cf the town 
For men ti^us^ work, and women must weep. 

And there’s little to earn, and n^any to ''keep, 

Though the harbour-bar be moaning, 
iqo 



C. KINGSLEY and H. W. LONGFELLOW 

Three wiv&^ sat up in the lighthouse tower, 

And they tnnvned the lamps as the sun went down ; 
They lool^ed at the squall, and they looked at tlje shower, 
And the night-rack c«mc rolling up {flagged and brown; 
But men must work, and women must weep, 
yhough storms he suilden, and waters deep, 

And ^the harbour-bar be moaning. 

Three corpses lay out on the shining sands,. 

In the morning gleam, as the tide went down, 

And the women <trc weeping and wringing thcc hands, 
P’or those who will never come home to the town. 

For men must work, and women must weep, 

And the sooner it’s overj the sooner to sleep. 

And good-bye to the bar and its moaning. 

C Kincslet 


i6a. — The Village ^acksmith , 


Under a spreading dysstnut-tree 
The village sinitliy ^tailds, 

'1 lie smith, a mighty' man is he. 
With large and sinewy hands; 
And the muscles of Ns brawny 
Are strong as iron bands. 


His hai.* IS crisp, aho black, and long; 

His face is like the tan. 

His b^ow IS wet with honest sweat. 

He earns i^hate’cr he can. 

And looks tht> whole world in the face. 
For he owes not any man. 



HENRY WADSWORTH LONGSELLOW 

f 

'3 

Week in, week out, from morn till* night, 

» You can year his bellows blow, - 

You can hcsfi hi^i swing his' heavy sledge. 

With measured beat and sloyv. 

Like a sexton rin^ng the village bell. 

When the evening sun is low . 

4 

And children coming home fioni school 
Lvok in at the open door. 

They love to sec the flaming forge. 

And hear the bellows roar. 

And catch the burning spar* s that fly 
Like chaft’ from the threshing-floor. 

5 

He goes on Sunday to the church. 

And sits apiong his ho^<s; 

He hears the parson pray and preach, 

• He hears his daughter^ voice, 

Singing in the vdlagc choir, • 

And itC’iakes his liqnrt rejoice’ 

« 

6 ' 

L sounds to him lik.e he*, mother’s voice. 

Singing in Paiadise' * , 

He needs must think of her once more. 

How in the grave she lies, 

And with Ws, hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 

7 * 

Toiling^— ^rejoicing, — sorr ivviiig, 

^pward through life lie gofsj 
* Lach morning sees some task begin. 

Each evening sees it close; 

Something attempted, somethings done, 

Has earned a night’s repose. 
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I • 

8 • 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 

For the lesson ^hou hast taught* 

Thus at the flaming forge bf'life 
Our fortunts'must be wrought; 

Thus on Its sounding anvil «shapcd 

* £aci\ burning deed and thought. 

» ^ 

H \\ losr.rELiow 


163. — “A Small Sweet‘ Idyl” 

Come down, O maid, from )ondcr mountain height. 
What pleasure lues m jjeighr (the shepherd sang) 

In height and cold, the splendour ot the lulls? 

But cease to move so nc»i ^he Heatens,* and ccasc 
To glide a sunbeam by the blasted Pine, 

To sit a star upon tlu* spaikling spue, 

And come, for Love 1* <jf the valle\*, eom^ 

' Ji'or Love is of the \aJIcv, conic thou dowT 
-And find him, b) the ba.«p} tlirishold, he, 

Or hand in hand with I’lcnn in the maize, 

Or red with spirted purple or^th«S \ats; 

Or foxlike' in the \inc, nor 'cares to walk 
With Death and Morning o^i the Siher Horns, 

Nor wilt thou snare him in white lavme, 

Nor find him dropt upon the firths ot .cc. 

That huddling slant in' furrow-cloven falls 
To roll the torrent ou^ of drtsky doors 
But follow, iet the terrent, dance thee down 
To fitid him itf the valley^ ^et the wild 
can-headed Eagles yelj^ alone, and lea\e 
'I'he monstroi^ ledges there to slope, and spill 
Their thousand wreahfls of dangling water-smoke,, 
I'hat like, a broken [jurpose waste in air- 
So waste not' thou ; but come , for all the vales 


H. 


N 
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« ' 

I 

Await thee, azure pillars of the hearth , 

Arise to thee, the childtcn call, and 1 

Thy bliephcrd pip<j, and sweet is every sound, , 

Sweeter tliy voice, Vbut^cycry sound is sweet; 

Myriads of rivulets hurrying thro’ the lawn, 

The moan of do\LS in immemorial elms, 

And murmuring of iiinn'incrahlc bees. 

Loro Trnnyson' 


X64. — Manana 

^ “ Manana in the moated ^rLnge '* 

Measure fir Measure 

I 

With blackest moss the flower-plots 
Weie thickly ciusted, one and all. 

The rusted nails fell from the knots 

That held tlic pcich to the garden-wall 
The broken^ sheds look’ii^sad and strange 
Unliftcd was the clinking latcli; 

• Weeded and worn the ancient thatch 
Upon the lonely moated gra^ e. 

♦)he only sai^, “My life is dreary. 

He corncth not,” she said ; 

She said, “I am aweary, aweary, 

I yvoultj, that J were dead 

I 

2 ' 

Her tears fell with the *dcws at even. 

Her tfirt fell ere the dcw» were dried; 

She could ndt look on the sweet heaven, 

Either at i,noin or eventide. 

After the flitting of the bats,, 

When thickest dark did tra'.ice the sLy, 

She 'dfew her casement-curtain by,' 

AtcT glanced athwart the glooming flats. 

She only said, “The night lii dreary, 

- I He corncth not,” she said ; 

She said, “I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead ' ” 
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• 3 ■ 

% 

'Upryi the middle of the night, y , 

Waking she hL<nrd the nijght-fo^l crow. 
The cock sung out an hour ere light 
From the dark fen the oxen’s low 
^ame to her. without hopj of change, 

In sleep she seem’d to wa?k forlorn, 

Till cold winds woke the gray-eyed morn 
About the lonely, nuiated grange. 

* Sh#; only said, “The day is dieajy. 

We cometh not,” she said ; 

She said, “1 am awcaiy, aweary, 

I would that I were dead'” 


About a stone-ca^t fiom the wall 

A sluice with blacken’d waters slept. 

And o’er ,it many* ifmiul ami small. 

The cluster’d marish-mosses crept. 

Hard by a pop']§l shook alwav, 

All siKei-grecii w'lth ^gnarled bai'^ 

For leagues no other tic*j did maik 
The level waste, tlu loimding giay. 

She only sanj, “My life is dreaiy, 
, He cometh •not,” she said .4 

She said, “I am awcaiy, aweary, 

I would tliat I were dead ' ” 

5 

And ever when •the moon was low. 

And t;j^c shrill wi/ids were up and ^ away, 
* In the white cuitain, to and fro. 

She saw the gusty shadow sway. 

But wlflten the. iiyion*i was very low. 

And wild winds bound within their c^lI,• 
The. shadow* ol thc» poplar fell 
Upon her bed, across her brow. 

N 2 ■ 
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« 

She only 4hid, “The night is dreary, 
.He Cometh not,” she said; 

She said, “I am aweary, aweary,* 
ly w(¥ild that I were dead • ” 

6 

All day within the dreamy house, ■ 

The doors upon their hinges creak’d; 

The blue fly sung m the pane; the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot; shriek’d, ■ 

Or from the crevice peer’d about? 

Old faces glimmer’d thro’ the doors. 

Old footsteps trod the upper floors. 

Old voices called her from without. 

She only said, “My life is dreary. 

He cometh not,” she said, 

She said, “I am ayjpary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead ' ” 

' . 

7 

The sparrow’s c|iirrup on thef roof, 

The sltiv clock tickmg, and the sound 
Which to the woo.ng wind aloof 
The poplar made, did all confound 
H^'r sense, bi|t moft sh»5 loathed the hour 
When the thick-mote;^ sunbeam lay 
Athwart the chambers, and the day 
Was sloping towards his western bower. 

•Tii^n, said shb, “I am very dreary, 

Hq will not come,” she said. 

She 'Wept, “I ,am aweary, aweary, • 
Oh God, that 1 v.'erc dead ' ” 

» , I. n 

• I^iD Tennyson 
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163. — The* Lady ot Shalott , 

Pari I 

On' either side t)je river lie 
Long fields of barley and Of *rye/ 

That clothe tht wold and meet the sky; 
And thro* the field the roa^J luns by 
• , To many-tower’d Camelot; 

Aiid up and down the people go, 

Gazing where the lilies blow 
Round an island ‘there below, 

‘The island of Shalott. 

Willows whiten, aspens quiver. 

Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Thro’ the wave tliat runs for ever 
By the island 111 the rncr 

Flowing down to Camelot. 
Four gray walls,, and four gray towers. 
Overlook a space of flowers. 

And the silent isle 4 Pnibowers 

The Lady of Shalott. 

By the iuargin#willow-vcil*d^ 

Slide the heavy barges jtrail’d 
By slow horses; 'and unhad’d 
The shallop flitteth* silkcn-sail’d 

Skimming* dov{n to ^Camelot : 
But who hath seen wave her hand? 
Or at the casement ^cen her stand? 

Or IS she known in all the land, 

The Lady* of Shalott ? • - 

Only reapers, reaping early 
In among the bearded barley, '* 

Hear ^ song tivit echoes cheerly 
From tlw river winding clearly, . , 

, Dov^n to tower’d Camelot; 

And by the moon the reaper weary. 
Piling 'sheaves- "iTi uplands airy, 

Listening, whjipers, I'ls the fairy 
’ Lady of Jhalott.” 
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Par i II 

There she weaves by night and day 
• A /nagic wtb with colours gay. 

She has hcand a^AAshispcr sayi 
A curse IS on her if she stay , 

'I'f) look, down to Camelot. 

She knows not what the curse may be, 
And so she weaveth steadily. 

And little other care hath she, 

The l^ady of Sh?lott. 

I 

Ancf moving thro* a mirror clear' 

That hangs bcfoie her all the year, 
Shadows of the world appear. 

'I'hcre she sees the highway near 

Winding down to Camelot 
There the river eddy whirls, 

And there the sviily \ illage-ohurls 
And the red cloaks of market-giils 

Pass onward hoti Shalott. 

'Sometimes a tioop of damsels^ <^lad, 

An abbot on an •’ambling pad* 

Sometimes ‘a curly shel>hcid-l'id. 

Or long-hair’d page in criMson clad, 

Oocs b) to towci’d Camelot, 
A .d sometimes thrd* the fnirior blue 
'^I'he knights come riding two and two: 
She hath no loyal knight and true, 

^Thc Lady t>f Shalott. 

« 

Put in her web she still delights 
To weave thff minor’s ^nagic sights. 

For often tliro* the silent iiigFtt> 

A funcra], with plumes ,aftd lights, 

• And music, went* to Camelot . 

O* when the moon was overhead, 

Came two young lovers lately -wed ; * 

“I *arti half sick of shadows,” said 
* The Lady rtT Shalott. 
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*Pari III 

^ bow-shot from her bowci -eaves, ^ 

He Yode between tltc Imrley-shcavts, 

The sun came daazling thrp’ the# leaves, 
And flamed upgn the brazen greaves 
Of bold Sir Lancelot. 

A rcd-cross knight for cver'kneel’d 
To a Rtdy in his shield, * 

That sparkled on the yellow field, 

, Beside remote Sh dott. 

• 

The gemmy' bridle glitter’d free, 

Like to some branch of stais we see 
Hung in the golden Galaxy. 

The bridle bells rang meinly 

As he rode down to Camelot 
And from his blazon’d baldrit slung 
A mighty silver 'Jiuglc hung, 

And as he rode Ins armoui lung, 

, Beside .<:mote Shalott’ 

All in the blue unclouded weather 
Thick-jeweH’d ^^one the s.ul Jle-leather, 
The hvlnict and, the hilmet-feathei'^ 
Burn’d like one be^ning iHinc together, 

As lie rode down to Camelot. 
As often tin o’ the puVyle Miiglitj 
Beibw the starry. c!u=?ters baght. 

Some bearded meteor; trailing liglit. 

Moves ov^jr still Shalott. 

His broad clear 'brow in sunligj.t glow’d, 
*On buinisird hooves jus war-luTse trodc, 
Fron^ undcrneajlh his helmet flow’d 
His coai-black curW as on he rode, 

, As kic rode down to Camelot. 

From the b<ink and from the river 
He flash’d into the crystal minor, 

“Tirra lirra,” by the iiver 
* > Sltng Sir d^ancelut. 
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I 

She left the web, she left the idom, 

She made three paces thio* the room, 
She saw the water-lily bloom, * 

* She" saw tlic helmet and the, plume, 

She lo<sk*d down to Camelot. 
Out flew the web and floated -wide ; 

The mirror crack’d from side to side; 
“The curse is cgmc upon me I” cried, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Pari IV * 

/ 

In the stormy cast-wind stiaining, 

The pale yellow woods weie waning, 

The broad stream in his banks complaining. 
Heavily the low sky raining 

Over tower’d Camelot; 

Down she came and found a boat 


Beneath a willow left afloat,** 

And round iv,bout the prow she wrote 
TTia Lady oj Sha'/ott. 


*And down the rivei’s dim cx^^nse — 
Like som^-^bold ^eci in a trance, 

Seeing .ill hi^ own ,mischancc^ — 

With a glassy' couiitcnaiice* 

Did she look ti^ Camelot. 

A id at the cldsiiig of jhe *day' 

She loused the ch^n, and down she lay, 
The broad stre<im bore Rei far away, 

, ^riie Lady of Shalott. 


Lying, robed iij snowy white ' 

That loosely' few to left and right — 

The leaves upon her falling li§ht — 

Tliro’ ijic. noises of the ,uiV.ht 

• ■ She floated down lo Camelot: 

. AifJ as the boat-head wound along 

The willowy hills and fields among. 

They ‘heard her singing her last song, 

* The Lady of Shalott. 
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HeaAl a carolf mournful, holy, 

C^hantied loudly, chanted Idwfy, 

Till her blood was frozen slowly, . 

A.n 3 her eyes wtve darken’d wholly. 

Turn’d to tow«’d CAmclot; 
For ere she reach’d upon the tide 
The first house by the watjjr-side, 

Siiigiiif^ in her song she died. 

The Lady of Shalott. 

• * 

Under towtfT and balcony. 

By garden-wall and gallery, 

A, gleaming sliape she floated by. 

Dead-pale between the houses high, 

Silent into Camelot. 

Out upon the whai/s they came, 

Knight and burgher, lord and dame, 

And round the 'prow they lead her name, 
‘The Lady of Shalott. 


Who IS this? juid what is here? 

And in tin. Iiglited palace ndar 
Died the sound >of roy'al *.lieer. 

And they • ross’d thciiiscUcs for tear. 

All the l^iiights at Camelot. 

Bi^t I^ancelot mused[, r* little sp’acc, 

He saul, “She lifts a lov'cly* face; 

God 111 his mercy lend her giate. 

The Lady of Shalott V , 

LoKII TI'WIsON 
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I 

i66. — A June Day from The Visio^a of Sir Launfal 

( I 

What IS so rare as a day in June^ ■ 

TJhen, if ever, come perfect days. 

Then Heaven tries ear^h if it be' in tune, 

And over it sohly*hcr warm ear, lays; 

Whether we look, or whether we listen. 

We hear life murmur, ''or see it glisten, 

Every clod feels a stif of might. 

An instinct within it that icaches and towtjs, 

And, groping blindly above it for. light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowerc; 

The flusfi of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 

The cowslip startles in meadows^ green. 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice. 

And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too mean 
To he some happy creature’s palace; 

The little bird sits at his door in* the sun, 

A-tilt like a blossom among the leaves. 

And lets his illumined being o\,rran 
\Xith the deluge of summer it receives, 

His mate feels the cgp beneath ht#‘ wings. 

And the hcartgf’i her dumb, braist flutters and sings; 

He Sings to the wide world, and ^he to her nest, — 

In the nice car of Nature whic'h song is the best^ 

Now is the higli-tide of ,thc f^car. 

And \ 'hatever of life h,itk pbbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer, 

Into e\ery bare inlet and cretk and bay; 

Now the heart, is> so full tha" a drop over-fills it, 

We are happy now because God wills it, 

No matter how ba|-,fen the past may have been, 

’Tis enough for us now that the Itaves are green. 

We sit in the warm shade and, feef right ^wcll 
, How , the sap creeps and the blossotns swell ; 

We jfiay shut our eyes but we cannot help knowing 
* That skies are clear and grass is growing^,- 
The breeze, comes whispering in our ear 
That* dandelions arc blossoming near,' 
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That maffie has spjroutcd, that streams are flowing, 

That the nvdr is bluer than the <ky, 

That '^he robin is? plastering his liousc hand by; 

And* if the* breeze kept {he good news back, 

For other couriers we should not kie,k; • 

Wc could guess it all by yon heifci’s lowing, — 

And harkf how clear bold chanticleei, 

Warmed' with the new wine of thc^)iar, 

Tells aH in* his lusty crowing* 

1 R Lou 1 1 L 


167. — The Forsaken Merman 

Come, dear childien, let us away, 

Down and awny below 1 

Now my brotlicrs call fiom the bay, 

Now the grea? v^uids shoicwafd blow. 

Now the salt tides seaward flow, 

Now the w^ white horses play, 

Champ and chafe an,d toss’ in t)'^ spray. 

Children dear,* let us avwiy' 

This way, this wa) ’ 

Call her once bel«i\» }ui.^ go — - 10 

Call once yet ^ , 

111 a voice that she will know 
“Margaret' Margafct'” , • • 

Children’s voices should be de..r 
(Call once more) t^ a mothci’^^ car ; 

Children’s vi^ces, wild with pain — 

Surely she will '#bme again ' 

Calf her oncJ and 'come away , 

This way, this way* 

“Mother dear, wc cannot stay' 

The wild white horses foam and frei.”i 
•Margaret ' -^Margaset ' 
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Come, dear children, come away dowi|i; 

Call no more ! * 

One last look at the whitc-wall’d town. 

And flic little grey church on the , windy shore; 
Then come down ' 

She will not come though yon call ail day; 
Come away, come awayj 

Children dear, was it jesterday 
We heard the sweet hells over the. bay? 

In the caverns where we lay, . 

Thiough the surf and thiough the swell, 

Tlic far-ofF sound of a silver bell ? 

Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 

Where the winds arc all asleep. 

Where tlie spent lights quiver and gleam. 

Where the salt weed sways in the stream. 
Where the sea-beasts, ranged all rov<id, 

Fce*d in the oo/e of their pasture-ground; 

Where the sca-snakfcs eoil and tvl^inu. 

Dry tljeir mail and bask in the brine, 

W^hcre ureat whales come sailing by^ 

Sail and sail, wi|^ unsh'ut eye. 

Round tile woild for ever,,. and aye?' 

When did music come this way?’ 

Children dear, was it yesterday^ 


Ciiildien dear, was it ycsitiuay , 

(C ill yet once) that she went away .? 

Once she sate with you and me, 

On a red gold throne, in the heart o-f the sea. 

And tlie youngest safe on her .knee. 

She comb'd its blight hair, and she tended it v^ell, 
When down syvung the sound oPia far-oflr b^ll. 

S\ie sigh’d, she look’d up through th^ clear green sea,; 
She ^!d.^“l must go, for my kinsfolk pray 
In the little grey church on the shore to-day.* 

’Twill be Eastcr-timc in the world — ah me f 

And I Ibse my poor soul, Merman, hele with thee!” 
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1 said : “Go «p, deaJ heart, through the waves , 6o 

, Say thy prayer, and come back to the kind sca-c.ivcs'” 

, She gmifed,'she went up through the suif* in the baj • 
Children dear, was it yesterday? 

Children dear, were \ve long alone ? 

“The sea grows stormy, the little nncs moan, 

♦Long prayers,’* I said, “in the woili tliey say; 

Comc^” I Said; and wc rose through the surf m the baj . 
,We went up the beach,, by the saiuly down' 

Where the sea-stocks bloom, to the white-wall’d town, 
Through the narrow paved sticcts, wheic all wA still, 70 
To the little grey church on the windy hill 
From the church came a muimur of folk at their prayers, 
Hut wc stood without in'the cold blowing airs. 

We climb’d on the graves, on the stones worn with lains. 
And, we gazed up the aisle through the small leaded panes. 
She sate by the pillar, «ivc saw her clear 
“Margaret, hist* come quirk, wc aic here' 

Dear heart,” I said, “w« rtic long alone’, 

The sea grows stormy, the little ones mo.ui.” 

Hut ah, she gave me cr a look, so 

For her eyes were scal’d to the holy book,^ 

"Jjoud prays the priest, shut staml^ the door. 

Come away, children, cal!’ no moic' 

Come away, come down, call no more 1 

Down, down, down* • 

Down to the depths of the Va I 

She sits at her wheel in the Juxmming tqwn, 

Singing most joyfully. , 

Hark 'vhat she sings' “O joy, O joy. 

For the humming street, ana' the child* with its toy I 90 
For the pricSt, and the bell, arid the lioly well; 

For, the whcc 4 '*whcrc \ spun, 

And tdc blessed light of the sun'” 

And so she •jmgs her fill, 

Singing most joyfully, 

Till the spindle dro^s from her hand, 

And the whizzing wheel stands still. 
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I 

She steals to the window, and locfics at the sand, 
And over the sand at the sea : 

i ' 

And , her eyes arc set in a stare; 

And anon tliccc breaks a sigh, 

And anon tlicic drops a tear. 

From a sorrow-clouded eye. 

And a heart soriow-Iaden, 

A long, long sigh,* 

For the cqld strange eyes of a little Mcrmaiden 
And the gleam of her golden hair. 

Come away, away children; 

Come childien, come down^ 

The hoarse wind blows coldly, 

Jaghts shine in the town. 

She will start from hci slumber 
When gusts shake the door; 

She will heal the winds howlii»g, 

Will hear the wa\es tear. 

We shall see, while above 
T,he waves roar and whitl, 

A ceiling of amber, 

A pavcmcn^i'if pcdrl. , 

Singing* “Here came a mortal. 

But faithless was she * 

And alone dwell for i,ver 
TJ e kings of the sea.” * * , ' 

But, children, at midnight,' 

When soft \jie winds blow. 

When clear tails the iTKKinhght,, 

When spring-t;id^^ aie low. 

When sweet airs come sea'ward * 

P'rom heaths start’d with br«fom,' 

li ^ 

And high' rOcks throw mildly | 

On the blanch’d sands a gloom; 

Up /nc still, glistening beaches, 

Up tl\,e greeks we will hie. 

Oner banks of briglit seaweed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry. 


lOO 


I lO 
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Ve will 'gaze, from the sand-hills, 

At the white, sleeping town, 

■ At the church on the hill-sidd — 

And then co'hie back down. 

Singing “'"rhere dwelfs ^ loved one, 140 

But cruel IS she^ 

She left lonely for ever* 

The kings of the sea.” • 

M Arnoi d 


168. — My Study 


Let others strive for wealth or praise 
Whotcare to win, 

1 count myself full blest, if He, 

Who made sti/ study fair to sec, 
Grant me but length of quiet dajs 
Tc®nusc therein. 


Its walls, with peach and clierry clad, 
From yvsiidjjr wold * 

' Unbosomed, *86001 as if* thereon 
September sunbeams ever shone j 
They make the pir look warm, and glad 
When winds are cold. 


A^cAind Its doifr .p clematis 
Her arms doth tie j 
Thyough leafy lattices 1 view 
Its endless corridors of blue 
Curtained with clouds; its ceiling i*s 
■ Tfic martfled sky. 
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4 

\ verdant carpet smoothly lai6 
Ddcli oft invite , 

My silent §tcps, thereon the sun 
With silver thread of dev*^ hath spun 
De\ ices rare — the warp of shade, 

The^weft of light. 

5 

Here dwell my chosen hooks, whose leaves 
Witli healing breath 
The ache of discontent assuage, 

And speak from each illumined page 
The patience that my .soul reprieves 
Fioin inward death, 


Some perish with a sjeas"on’s wind, 
And some cixjurc, 

One robes itself in snow, and one 
In raiment of the rising sun 
Bor^red w. th gold, — in all I find 
* God’s sigjlatui c. 


As on my grassy cbivrh I lie, 

Fiom »hcdge ’and. tree * 

Musicians pipe; or> if the heat 
Subdu^ the buds, pne crooneth sweet 
Wlidse labour is a lullaby, — 

The slumbrous bee. 


The sun my work, d'oth^ ovcrloot.., 
With searching light; 

The serious moon, the flickering, star, 
^y midnight lamp and candle are; 

A soul unhardened is the |)ook 
Wherein I write. 
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9 

There ’labouring, my heart is e.ised 
^ Of cv^ry care. 

Yet often wonclerstruck* stand 

With eariiejit g,i/e but idle hand, 

Abashed — for God Himselt is pleased 
To Uboif there.* 

. • 

10 

Ashamed my •faultful ta-.lc to spell, 

^ wateh how grows 
The Master’s perfect colour-scheme 
Of buiiiiet, or His simpler dieam 
Of moonlight,^ or that miiacle 
We name a rose. 

11 

• 

'rhere, in ths* lap of pure content 
I still would keep , 

The Sabbath* ol^ a soul at rest, 

Noi could I wish a close more blest • 
'Than thcujiwhcn life’s bright day is spent, 
To fall asleep 

• \ liAYtS 


169. — My Will 


I would live, if I hail my will,’ 

In an old stone grange on a Yorkshire lull, 
Ivy-enctrclcd, lichcn-streakcd, * 

Lovi and mul.^ono^, gable-peaked, 

With^J velvet Javifii,-. and a hedge of 'yew, 
An apple orchard to sauiitci thiougli, 
Ilyaci'ith-sccntcd in spring’s clear prime, 
And ‘rich with roses in summer-time, 

And a waft of heather over the lull. 

Had I my*will. 
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2 

^Over my tree-tops, grave and brojvn, , 
Slants the back of a bredzy down; 

Through my* fields, by the covert edge, 

A swift stream splashes from ledge to ledge 
On to the hamlet, scattered, gray. 

Where folk l»\e leisurely day by d^y; 

The same old faces about my walks ; 
Smiling welcomes and simple talks, 

Innocent stones of Jack and Jjll , 

' Had I my will. 


3 

How my thiushcs should pipe ere noon, 
Young birds learning the, old buds’ tune, 
Casements wide, when the eve is fair, 

'I'o drink the scents oil the moonlit air. 

Over the valley I’d see the lights 
Of the lone hill-faims, ong*’he upland heights; 
And ^•■jir when the night is alert with rain, 
The steady pu^sc of the labouring train. 

With the measured gu"h of the merry nil. 
Had I my will. 


4 

'riien *111 the winter, when gusts pipe thin, 
By a deal fire would I sit within. 

Warm ant dry in tl.c ingle nook, 

Reading at ease in a good^gravc booh; 
Under the lamp, as I ifide^ways be!^^’, 
r d scan the face of my well-loved friend ;< 
/ Writing my verses with careless s^ced. 

One at least would be pleased to read; 
rluis sweet leisure my days, should fill. 
Had I my will. 
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5 

T hen jvhcn tlie last guest steps to my side ; 

•—May It be summer, the windows wide, — 

I would smile as the parson pmyed, * 

Smile to think 1 'was once afraid , 

' Death should beckon me, take ,my hand, 

Smild at the door of tlie silent liind, 

Then "the 'slumber, how good to sleep 
Undei the grass wheie the sliadows cree^j, 

Where the headstonds slant on the wind-swept hilll 
• I shall have my will • • 

A C Rtsbus 


(} 2 
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PART V 

rHE ELEGY 


“In mournin;' weeds sad apjjcars. 

Her h.iir djshe\cll*d, and hei e>cs m teais 

Her tliLiiic, the lo\«.i’b jo)s, bur inuic his pains, 

liy turns bliL sin,<s, souiIhs, tinea ttis, and complains” 

, RotLi \u ( I'lanslation} 

Thf tlcgy IS .1 poetic tj pe once Jistit)gii)sh.il>]c by its form 
but Jio longer bi\ the grouml of < I.issiliiatioii liaving slnfted hoin 
one of form to Tile mainly of siibjei t-m.itter. This cliaiigc in 
the conception of cleg)' makes it difUculr to arrive at a saiiR- 
factory definition of the species, and the best we can hope to do 
here to state what the term “ elegy ” used to mean and what 
it means now, , < ' 

In Greek literature, wherc_ the word is fiist met with, it 
lb used so as to include wai-pocms, maiching-songs, political 
verses, sententious poetry, lovt-songs, and laiuentations for the 
dead, — 111 short, poetry dealing with n widely \aiyiiig ran^ of 
subjects both gratq and gay,^^the only lestriction i Jiiig, ap- 
parently, that It must be written iii tlr,c ihgun measure, a disticlj^ 
composed a dactylic hcxau\*'tcr in combhiation with a 
dactybe pentameter. > '* ' . 

Vc^y much more limited is the use of the word in modcrii 
times, when Elegy has come to mean 4 moETriiful or plaintive 
poem, mos'i. often in the form of a lament for the dead, and, 
even 'when dealing with subjects other than death, such as, for 
example, unrequited love, always serious or melancholy tn tone^ hy 
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HOStfn of the Jiaet' s yeaimng foi wfuit ts no longet prestiit. Other 
pieces 4if a reflective natuie, which db not entirely comply with 
this dcfltiitiQri arc some times Itwsely tei mtd “ clegi.ic ” in ({iinlity, 
Init flicy*are not true elegies and find no place afnoirr the 
poems m the picsenr sectiom * • " 

A fjlance at the- latter will show that stmetui a/fy the clcey 
has no distiiictnc inaiks m English ii|imcroiis metre-» ha\c been 
^successfully cinjiloyed , hut it is clear Vi'ar, since elegy is most 
ottori an expression of plaintne tciideriuss oi of grief, the* 
simplest metres, or al least those ui which the fiaiiiLWoik is 
'lea-it in ev.tlencc, gonerallj hicct with the gteatest sue t ess. '1 hus, 
for icxample, the iriegiilai nietie of Milton’s I.yinLt (No. 172) 
wlnle It enchants the car with its music does not readilj disclose 
the source of this charm, and leates the mind free to attend to the* 
sentiment of the poem, *1^*^ otliei hand, though the sonnet’ 

has not infrequently hecn used foi elegy, its obtiusive metrical ‘ 
system makes it, for the most pait, unsuitable tor this purpose, 
since 'the constraint put upon tlie poet by its form calls into 
question the sineent} of Ins expression. 

On the whole the inUic ^vhitJi seems he'st adapted foi mviiig 
the sense of sinoc/thiiess, quiet ease, and lefinemeiit, fitting to 
elegy IS the simple (]u.iti^m of i.imbic lines in alternate i*li)ine, 
used by Gray 111 his /'-Tg)’ tui'/fiu rn u (j-mn/i y (Jhui liyiifri 
'.No. 175) Thi. sMii/i IS conirfion^ know'iras rhe “Kligiai 
^uati.1111” and, il ^le dist fiction Ik* .u'coided to any smgle 
metre, may be reg.irdcti as tlie most icprescntatue hiiglish 
foi m. > , • * . 

In addilton to those qi'.ditie? which distinguish the elegy as 
an indepeiulent lyrical sjiecies,* the following points are worthy 
of notice — , 

. (i) The best elegies, though w*r\tien,* .is*a rule, when the 
sense of, loss was keen and recent, do not affect the feelmgs 
violently, but bytJicn teiidcrne-ts and dilicit’y ot thought induce 
'.a form of mc’<incholy ai^once aitistic and not unpIeasniL;. 

f2) , Tlie y*et in h^s ilcigy often recalls %he pl.ices and 
iiiciuen'A associated with the de.id, whose immory he* celebrates ^ 
as, foi example, m Arnold’s ,! Soiilhim N/ghf (No. 1^4-) ‘»r ii> 
Cowper’s lines on his mother’s picture (No. 176) 

(3) In many cases theic is, usually towards tlie fciid of the 
poem, a ti^nsi'tion fiotn sadnt&s to joy as tlie wntc-i’s faith in 
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• ■ 

a future life triumphs over his sorrow and sense of loss.* In 
Lyeidas^ for example, the change occurs at the lines beginn yig •— 

• “Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no niortf, 

For Lycidas, ,vour sqrrow, is not dead," 

t * 

while in Spenser’s Dido Dead (No. *17 1) it is equally well 

marked in the stanza beginning . — 

* • 

“ But niaut^re death,* an<l lireaded Sisters' deadly spiErlii ” 

This change frequently corresponds with the beginning of the 
third and final stage which we noted in t,hc Gcnqral Intio-* 
duction wly:n dealing with the structure of the Lyric. , 


ELEGliiS 


170. — The Lamentation of David over Jonathan* and 
Saul 

« 

The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy' high places * 


How are the mighty fallen f 
TelLit not, in Gath, 


IL't 

Publislr It not in the stieets of Askelon ; 

Lest the daughters oY the Philistinck rejoice, 

Lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. 

Ye mountains of Gilboa, IqS there be no dew. 

Neither let there bc« rairf amoog you, 

Nor fields of offerings ' 

For there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast away, 
The ’'ifiicld of Sauf, 

As though he had not been andinted with oil. 

P'rom fh; blood ofc the slain. 

From the fat of the migfety, 

The bovu of Jonathan turn^ not back^ , 

And rtie sword of Saul returned not empty. 

■Sau^ and Jonathan were lovely in their^lives. 

And in their death they were not divided. 

’ They were swifter than eagles, 

They were strongel than Hons, 
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• Ve (laughters of Israel, 

, Weep over Saul, • 

Who clothed you in scarlet with other delights, 
^Vhb put on ornaments of gold upon your apparur. 
How are the mtghty jaden, ' 

In the mi/ist of battle f 

‘ O Jonathan, thou wast slam m thine high places. 

I am distressed for thee, my brtjtlier Jonathan 
Very* pleasant hast thou been unto me . 

Tlur love to me was wonderful, • 

• Passir*g the Ibve of women. 

I 

How are the mtghty fulten 
And the weapons of wai ptushid ^ 

, 'lui! Bibik, a Samuel i 19 — 17 


171. — Dido Dead from the November of The Shep- 
beard’s Cijilenden 


Up, then, Melpomene* the mpurncfiilst r%ise of nyne, 

^ Such cause of mourning never bailst afore ; 

Up, gncslic ghostes ' 'uid \ip my rutull r) me * 

Matter of niyrtli iiow^ sjialt xhou have no more ; 

For dead she is, that mi^th thee ’made of yore. 

Dido, my ddarc, alas'* is dead, 

Dead, and' lyetli* wrapt in lead. 

O heavic horse ! * , 

Let streaming teajes be poured out in store j 
O carefiill verse ' 

2 

» • 

LiiAL ujr i»/^.n.S Oil ICciltlsh (loWalCS ClbydCj • 

Waile ye «this wofull waste of Natures warke , 

Waile we the wight whose prcsen(.e was our pryiA , 

Wailc we the wight whose absence is oui* eerkc ; 
The* soilne of all the world is dimmc and dark£ : 
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t 

The earth now lacks her wonted light, 

And all we dwell in deadly night.' 

O heavic hcrsc ! 

lireake we our pypes, that shrild as lowde as £arke , 
O'carcfifil verso* 

3 

Why do we longer live, * (ah * why live we so lonj, ?) 

Whose better daye^ death hath shut up m woe ? 

The fayrest floyre our gyrlond all emong 

Is faded quite, and into dust ygoe. ^ , 

Sing now, ye shepheards daughters, sr.ng no moc 

The songs that Cohn made you in her prayse, 
Hut into weeping turne your wanton layes. 

O hcavie herse * 

Now IS time to dye * nay, tiiJie was long ygoe : 

O carcfull verse* 

I 

4 . 

Whence is it, that the flouret of the field doth fade. 

And lycth burjed long in \Yintcrs bale; 

Yet, soone as spring his mantle hath displayde, 

It'flourcth fresh, as it should nej^^r fayle ? 

But thing c^' earth that is of most availc, 

As >citues bra^nc'h and beaupes budde, 

Reliven not for any good. 

O lieavic herse * 

T lie braunch once de.id, the hi/dde eke needes must quatlc , 
O carefull verse * « ' 

5 * 

O thou great shejb Heard, Lobbih, how great is thy griefe • 
Where bene the nosegayes that she dight for thee ? 
The colourd cliapleCSc wrought with a chiefe, * 

The knotted rush-ringes, and giln Rosmarcq ? 

For she deemed nothing too'idecre for tt<j.''. 

Ah * they bene all yclad'in clay ; 

One bitter blast blewe all away. 

O heavie herse * ^ ' 

Thereof "nought remaynes but the memoree ; 

' O carefull verso ! 
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Ay me • jhat drceric Death should strike so mortal! stroke, 
• That can iindoe Dame Natures kindly course , 

The faded lockcs fall from ihe lofile.okcj 

'I'he flouds do gaspc, for dry6d is rheyr soursc, 

' And flouds of tcarcs flowe in tlicyr stead pciforsc . 

* The mantled medowes ijiournc, 

■ Thcyr soiidry colours tourne, 

O hcavie herse ' 

Tli« hcavetUk doc melt in teares without remorse , 

CJ carcfull verse • 


7 

But maugre death, and dreaded Sisters deadly spight, 

•And gates of hel, and fyrie furies forse. 

She hath the bonds bioicc of cteinall night, 

Her soule unbodied of the burdenons coipsc. 

Why then •wcepes* r^obbin so without icmorse ^ 

O Lobb 1 thj lossc no longer lament , • 

Dido nis S;ad, but into .hcavcii bent. 

O happj' liersc f 

Cease now, my Musij, now {;case thy sorrowes sourse , 
O joyful] verse 1 

. 8 

Why wayle we then ^ why weary ty® Sods with playnts, 
As if some cvill were to her bettght ? 

She raigncs a goddesse now emong the»Saintes, 

That M^hilome ArA the saynt of shepheards light, 

^nd IS Y>talled nowc jn heavens liight.. 
w I sec thee, ^blessed soule, I see 
Wj^ke in Elisiaii ficldes so free. 

• * O happy herse 1 

Might I once come to thee, (O that I might ') 

• ■ O loyfull verse * 
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9 


Dido IS gone afore ; (whose turne shall be* the next * 
niere, lives she with the blessejl Gods rn bli^se; 
There drincks she lVTectp*with ^mbrosia mixt, 

And joyes enjoyes that mortall meri doe misse. 

The honor now of highest gods she is, 

That whilomd' was poore shepheards prytle, 
While here bn earth she did abydei 
,0 happy herse • 

Cease now, my Sfing, my woe iiow wasted is 
(3 joy full verse • ' 

■E Spenser 




172. — Lycidas 

“ In this Monody the author bewails a 'learned friend, unfortunately 
drowned in his passage from Chester on ihc Irish seas, 1637 ” 

• I , 

Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once more, 

•Ye myrtles brown, with ivy i^ycr-sere, 

I come t^nluck.your berries harsh and crude. 

And with forc’d finger!, rude 

Shatter your leates before the mellowing year. 

Bitter constraint, and sad occasion dear 
Compels me tv disturb ybilr season due; 

For Lycidas is dead, dead ere liis prime, • 

Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer: 

Who would not sing fbf Lycidas^ he knew 10 

Himself to’siiTg, a/id build the lofty rhyme. 

He must not float upon his wiit’ry bier 
Unwept, and*^*areltcr to the parching wind. 

Without the meed of somp m^iodious tc?r. 

. ^ *'{' 

■ Begin then. Sisters of the sacred well 
That from beneath the scat of Jove d/>th spring, 
Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string. 

Heircc* with denial vain and coy excuse: 

&o may some gentle MuSo 
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With lucky .words favour my destin’d urn ; 20 

And^ as he passe^, tdrn, * 

And bid*fair pgacc he to my s.iblc shroud. 

For we' were nurst upoh the self-sAmc lull, 

Fed the same flock by foutitain, sliadc, ^nd rill. 

Tggrcther both, ere fhb high lawns appe.ir’d 
Under tjic opening cye-lids of the, morn, 

We drove afield, and both together »he.ird 
What time the gray-fly winds her sultry horn, 

Batt’ning our flocks with the fresh dews of* night. 

Oft till 'the star* ^h at rose at cv’mng, bright, 30 

Tbward heaven’s descent had slop’d his wcsteiiAg wheel. 
Meanwhile the rural ditties wcie not mute, 

Temper’d to the oaten flute. 

Though Satyrs danc’d, ar^d Fauns with cloven heel 
From the glad sound would not be absent long, 

And old Damoetas loved to hear our song. 

But O the heavy change, now thou^ut gone, 

Now thou art .jonc, and tievcr must rctui n 1 
Thee shepherd, thee the woods, and descit caves , 

With wild thyme ai.^ the gadding vine o’cigrown, 40 

And all their echoes, mourn.. * 

•The willows and the h'a/cl copses green 
Shall now no mure be seen 
Fanning their joyous lcav*‘-,to diy soft lays: 

As killing, as the canki 1 to 'die rpse, 

Or taint-worm to the weanling herds that giazc. 

Or frost to flovyers, that th*eir gay wardrobe wear. 

When first the white-thorn Allows ^ . * • 

—Such, Lycidas, thy Joss to shepheid’s car. 

• 

Where were ye, N^mpjis, when the remorseless deep 50 
Closed o’er V* head of your lov’d Lycidas''. 

For neither were ye jilaying on the steep 
Where your «^d bards, the famous Druids, lie. 

Nor on the* shaggy top of Mona high, 

Nor yet where Dcv.i spreads her wizard stream.* 

Av me.'I fdndlv dream — • 
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Had ye been there — for what could that have do'he? 

What could the Muse herself that Orpheus bore, 

The IV^usc herself, for her enchanting son * 

Whom unfvers>al Nature did lament,' •' 6o 

When by the rout That tirade tha hideous roar 
Hib gory visage down the stieam was 'sent, 

Down the swift Hebrus tp the Lesbian shore? 

Alas I what boots it witji incess.int care 
To tend tbe homely, slighted, shepherd’s trade, 

,And strictly meditate the thankU'ss Muse? 

Were it not better done, as others ilse. 

To sport w»f-h Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles ot Nc.rra*s hair? 

, Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 70 

( That last infirmity of noble mind),| 

To scorn delights, and live laborious days; 

Hut the tan guerdon when we h9pc to find, 

And think to buist out into sudden bla^e, 

Comes the blind Fury with th’ abhorred shears. 

And slits the thin-siifiin life “Hut not the piaisc,” 

Phoebus replied, and touch’d my trembling tars; 

“ Fame 'Is no plant that grows on rao^t^I soil. 

Nor in the glistc^Mg toil 

Set off to th’ world, 1101 in bload rumour lies: So 

Hut lives and spieads alott by tliost- pure eyes 
And perfett witness of all-judging Jove, 

As he pronounces lastly on *e.'ich*’ ueed, 

Of so much fame in heaten ckpect ,rhey meed.” • 

I » 

O fountain Aretliuse, and thou honour’d fiood. 
Smooth-sliding Mificitis, cjown’d with vocal reeds. 

That strain I heard was of a higher I'nood: 

But now my oat pi6#ecds, • 

And listens to the herald of the sea 

That came in Neptune’s plea; 90 

He ask’d the waves and ask’d the felon winds, 

What .hard mishap hath doom’d this gentle syain? 

/\nd ques/ion’d every gust of rugged wings 
That blows' ffom off each beaked promontory 
They knew not ot his story; • 
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y\na sage mppotadcs their answer brings; 

Thjft not a blast, wjis from his d*ung».on strayM, 
Tljc tiif*was calm, and on the level brine * 
Sleek Panope with all her sisteis ^tlay’d. 

It was that fatal and perfiAums bafk ^ 

Bwilt in th’ eclipse, and rigg’d with lurses dark, 
That sr/ik so low that sacred he’nl ot thine. 


Next, Camus,, re vererxl sire, went footing slow, 

H.1S mantle hairy,* and his bonnet sedge 
Inwrought With figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower instribcd with woe 
■^Ah' who hath reft,” quoth he, “ niy deaiest pledge^” 
Last came, and last did^ go 
The pilot of the Galilean lake. 

Two massy keys he boic *ot metals twain, 

(The golden opes, the *iroii shuts amain) , 

He shook his mitred lock-., and stern Iv^spakv 
“How well co^ld I )ihvc*spaied tor thee, young swain, 
Enow of such as for their bellies’ sake 
Creep and intrude a^ climb into the fold'” 


Return Alpheus, the i^e^ad voice is past, 

'I'hat shrunk thy streams, *ieturn, Su.ilian Muse, 
And call'the vales, and bid^thcni hitliei east 
^'lieir bells and flowiiets .i thousaiul hues. 

Ye valleys low', where the ynild whispeis use 
•Ot shades, and wanton winds, anj gusniTig brooks, 
On witose fresh lap the swart stai sparely looks. 
Throw hither all your qua^it cnamcrrfTl eyes 
That on the green * Arf yick the ho/iicd sJiow’rs 
And ■•purple^ a^l the gijauftd*, with vernal flovw’rs. 
Bring* the rathe primrose that torsaken dies, 

The tufted^ c^)W-toe, and pale jessamine, 

'I'he whfte pink, Jind the pansy freak’d with ^et. 
The glowing violet, i 

The mlisk-rose, and the Well-atnr’d wood-bine. 


100 
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w 

With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head^ 

And every flower that sad 'embroidery Iveap.* 
l^id ai:garaiithus all his beauty shed. 

And daffoJillies fill ther ^ups with Icears, 

To strew the Idurea’ic hc..«'se whtre Lycid lies. 

For so to interpose a little ease, * * 

Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise; 

Ay me 1 whilst thee tho shores and sounding seas 
Wash far away, — where’er thy hones arc hurl’d, 

.Whether beyon the stormy Hebrides, 140 

Where thou perhaps, under the whelming. tide, ' 

Visit’st the bottom of the monstrous world; 

Or whether thou, to our moist vows denied, 

, Sleep’st by the fable of Bellerus old, 

^X^here the great Vision of the guarded mount 
Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold ; 

— Look homewaid, Angel, now, »'nd melt with ruth. 

And, O ye dolphins, waft the haplesj? youth* 


Weep no more, w'oeful shepherds, weep no more; 

For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, ^ 

Sunk tl/Dugh he be beneath the wat’r^r floor, 

So sinks the day-^^»r in /he ocean-bed ; 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head 

And tricks his beams, and with iicw-spanglcd ore 

Flames 111 the forehead of the mor^ning sky: 

So Lycidas sunk low, .but mounted high 

Through the dear might of Hifn tha^ walk’d the waves; 

'Vherc, other groves and other streams along. 

With nectar pure hi^ oozy locks he laves, • 

And hears the unekpressivj'i nuptial song 


In the blest kingdoms meek of joy anti love. 
There entertain hira'adl the saiiKs above^ 

Tn solemn troops, and sweet societjes, ' 


That sing, and .anging, in their gl6ry, move,’ 
Afid wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 
N«w, Lycidas, the shepherds weep no more; 
Henceforth thou art the Genius of the shore 


> 5 ° 


In thy large recompense; and shalt be good 
To all that wander in that pcnldus flood. 
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•Thus sah|>; the uncouth swain to th’ oaks and nils, 170 
WhJe the still mornF went out i^ith sandals gncy, 

He touch’d the^ tender stops ot various quills, t 
’ WTth e&gcr thought waTbImg his D ^ric lay. 

And now the sun had stretch’d out*all *the hills, 

And now was dropt* ftito the western bay . 

At* last he rose, and twitch’d his jnaiitle blue; 

, To-morrow to fresh woods, and pastures new. 

* J Mfiiov 

17^. — Cfn the beath of Mr William Hervey 

1 

It was a dismal and a fcartul night, — 

Scarce could the Morn drive on th’ unwilling liglit^ 
When sleep, death’s image, left my troubled bieast, 

By something likpi death posscst 
*My eyes with tears did uncommanded flow, 

And on my soul hung the dull weight 
Of some intolerable late. * 

What bell 'was that? Ah me I Too much 1 know* 

2 

My sweet companion, and my* gen tl'^pccr, 

Why hast tht»u left me thu'^ unkindly heic, 

Thy end lor ever, add my life, to moan ? 

O, thou hast lel'i. jne .dl alone * 

Thy soul and bodv, whgn death’’? agony 
Besieged arouild thy nol^e heart. 

Did not wifh moft: reluctance pait 

Than I, my dearest frioiid, do part* from thee. 

% 

3 

Ye fields of Cambridge^ our dear ^Cambridge, say, 

Have not seeif us,^ walking every d.iy ? 

\yas tlArn a tree^abaut^ which did notjenow 
'» The love betwixt us two? 

Henceforth, ye gentle trees, for ever fade 
Or your sad branches thicker join. 

And into darksome shades combine. 

Dark as' the grave wherein my friend is laid. 
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. 4 

Large Was his soul; as large a soul as e’er 
Sebin^tt&d to infc'‘m a body h<jrc, . ' , 

High as the pl^ceX*'y/as shortly in Heaven to have, 
But low and hu\liblc as his ^rave; 

So high that all the virtues there did come 
As to the chiefejit seat 
Conspicuous afid great; 

So low that for me too it made a room. 

5 

Knowl^’dge he only sought, and so soon caught, 

As if for him knowledge had rather sought; 

Nor did more learning ever crowded lie 
In such a short mortality.. 

Whene’er the skilful youth discoursed or writ. 

Still did the notions thitong 
About his eloquent tongue. 

Nor could his ink flow faster than his wit. 


Hfs mirth was the pure spirits oir /anous wit. 

Yet never d$' his God or friends forget; 

And, when deep talk, anil wisdom c^^nc in view, 
Retired, and gave to thesn their due. 

For the rich help of hooks lib always took, 

Though his “own sear^cliiiig mind before 
Was so with notions written o’er, ’ 

As if wise Nature had madu that’ her book. 

f 

7 

With as much ,zeal, devotion, piety, 

He always lived,* as other Saints do, die. 

Still with his soul severe acepunt he kept, « 
W^cepftng all debts out.efe te slept.' ^ 

Then down m peace and innocence he lay, 

,Like the sun’s laborious light, » 

Whjch still in water sets at night. 

Unsullied with his journey of the day. 

* '• A CofWLEY 
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174. — Elagy to tAe Memory of an Unfortunate t^ady* 

« • * I • 

What beck’ning ghost, along mrl)nlight shade 
Invites my steps, ‘atid points to yonder glade ? 

"’Tis she I — but why that blcedyig bosom gored? 

Why dimly gleams the visionary* sword ? 

Oh, ever beauteous, ever friendly ' tell. 

Is It, in heaven, a crime to love too well ? 

To bear too •tender, *or too firm a heart, 

•To act a lover’s or a Roman’s part? 

Is there no bright reversion in the sky, 

For those who greatly think, or bravely die ? io_ 

Why bade ye else, ye pow’rs I her soul aspire 
Above the vulgar flight of low desire ? 

Ambition first sprung fi;om your blessed abodes ; 

The glorious fault of angels and of gods. 

Thence to their images on earth it flows, 

And in the breasts ^of kings and herrtes glows. 

Most souls, *tis true, but peep out once an age, 

Dull sullen pns’n<^ in the body’s cage , 

Dun lights of life, that burn a length years 
Useless, unseen^ as Umps ih sepulchres; 

Like Eastern kings a lazy state they keep, 

And, close confined to»their own palace, sleep. 

From these, perhaps, (fere nature .bade her die) 

Fate snatched her c:vly t<? the* pitying sky. 

As into air the purer spyits flow, 

And sep’rate ‘from their lyiidred dreg^ below; 

So flew the soul to its congenuij pistec,* 

Nor^left one virtue* to redeem her. r.ace. 

Rut thou, false guardian of a charge too good. 

Thou m«an desertA ofj thy brother’s blood ! 30 

See, on tlicsjt ruby yps’thp trembling brea^, 

'Thftse cheeks now fading at the blast of death, * 

Cold IS than breast which wanned the world beforo, 

And tllose love-darting eyes must roll no more. 

What can atone, oh ever-injured shade I 
Thy "fate unpitied; and rtiy rites unpaid ? 


H. 
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No friend’s complaint, no kind domestic tear 
Pleased thy pale ghost, or graced* thy mournful b*er, 

Jiy foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed, 

By foreign hands tljy decent iimbs composed;' *' 

By foreign hdiids thy humble grave adorned. 

By strangers honoured, and by liti angers mourned ! 
What though no frjends in sable weeds appear. 

Grieve for an hovr, perhaps, then mourn a year. 

And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances and the public show ? 

Wliat though no weeping loves thy ashes grace. 

Nor pr.ihshed marble emulate thy face ? 

What though no sacred earth allow thee room, 

Nor hallowed dirge be muttered o’er thy tomb? 50 
Yet shall thy grave with rising flow’rs be dressed, "** 
And the green turf he lightly on thy breast: 

There shall the morn her earliest tears bestow; 

There tlic first roses of the year shall blow; 

While angels with their silver wings o’ershade 
The ground, now sacred by thy rehques made. 

So peaceful rests, without a stone, a name, 

\ 7 hat once had beauty, titles, y^alth, and fame. 

How lovctjy^ how honoured once, avails thee not. 

To whom related, oj by whom begtit ; fo 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee; 

’Tis all thou art, and proud shall be ! 

Poets themselves must fall like those they sung, 

Deaf the praised ear, and mute the tuneful tongue. 
l!.v’n he, whose soul now. melts in mournful lays, 

Shall shortly want the grn’rous tear he pays; 

Then from hi^ closing eyes thy form shall part. 

And the last pang shall tear thee from his hejirt. 

Life’s idle busr.iess at one gasp be o’er, 

The muse forgot, and thoi\, bclbved no more! 7^' 

A POPF, 
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r/s.-i-Elegy written in a Country Churchyard 

I 

The curfew tolls the Knell Of p&rtii^g day, 

. The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward pl^ds his weary way. 
And leaves the world to darlaiess and to me. 


, Now fades thfe glimmering landscape on tht^ sight. 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight. 
And droyrsy tnikltngs lull the distant folds: 

. 3 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such wandering near her sedVut bower, 
Molest hdr ancient solitary reign. 


4 

» 

Beneath those truggcd elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the ^urf in many a mouldering heap. 
Each in his narrow cell, for "Cver laid. 

The rude forefathers of the^ hanllct sleep. 


•5 

The breezy call of iilcense-bre^thing thorn. 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed. 
The cock’s shrill clarion^ or the eCi/ioing horn. 

No nipK shall* Jbuse them from their lowly bed. 


For them nh more the blazing hearth shall bu^n, * 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care^ 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, • , 

Of climb his knees tlte envied kiss to share. 


P2 
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Oft did the harvest to their sickl& yield, 

* Their furrow oft the stubbqrn glebe, has brqkc ; , 

How jocund <yd they dnve^ their team afield! 

How bow’d the vi^oods beneath their sturdy stroke I 

, 8 

Let not Ambitionc mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the" Poor. 

9 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 

And all that beauty, all that wealth* e’er gave, 

Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour: 

The paths of glory lead Jbut to the grave. 

10 ' 

Nor you, ye Froud, impute to these the fault, 

If Memory o’er their tom'b no tropKics raise. 

Where through the long-drawn ^i^le and fretted vault 
The pea^'ig anthem swells the note of praise. 

• II 

Can storied urn or animatec^ bust 

Back to its mansioh call the fleeting breath? 

Can Honour’s voice , provoke the silent dust,, 

Or Flattery soothe the dull,*^ cold ear of Death ? 

. 1,% 

Perhaps m this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart on'ce pregnant with celestial firef 

Hands that the** rod of enipire n^ight have sway’d, 

Or wak’d to ecstasy the living lyre: 

13 

■But Knowledge to their eyes her ampk; page, 

Rich with the spoils of Time, did ne’er Unroll ; 

Chill F*enury repress’d their noble rage. 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 
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14 

Full many a,ger(i of purest ray serene 
, The darjp unfathom’d caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen,* 
And waste its sweethess oTi the desert air. 


Some vilIage-Hampdcn, tl\at witb dauntless breast 
'FHe little tyrant of his fields withstood. 

Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest, 

Some CrdrQwell, ’guiltless of his country’s blood. 

i6 * 

Th* applause of list’ning senates to command, 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise. 

To scatter plenty oV;r a smiling land. 

And read their bistoury in a nation’s eyes 


. 17 

Their lot forbad: nor circumscrib’d alone 

Their gi’owing Virthes, but their crimes confined; 
Forbad to wade thro’ slaughter to a tlirone, , 
And shut the oates of Mcrcy^ on^^anlcind; 

. 18 « 


The struggling pangs *,of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 
Or heap the shrine of l«uxu^ anti Pride 
With incense kiddled at the Muse’s flame. 


19 


Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife 
Their sober wi^es never learhr’d, to stray ; 
Along the cool ^^ucstci'’d v<ilc ol *lifc 

Thej^kept the iionieless tenour of their way. 


20 


Yet e’en these bones from insult to protect, 

Soifte frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck’d, 
Iihplores the passing tribute of a sigh. 
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21 


Their name, their years, spelt by ’th’ ^unletter’d Muse 
.The .place of fame and elegy supply; 

And many a holy tc;^t around she strews 

That teach Vhe rustic mcfralist to die. 

• • 

22 

For who, to dumb, forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing anxious being e’er resign'd, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 

Nor cast one longing, lingering look' behind ^ 

* 23 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies. 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 

E’en from the tomb the voice «of Nature cries. 

E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

24 • 

For thee, who,, mindful of th’ unhonour’d dead, 

Dost in these lines their aitless tale relate; 

If chance, by lonely Contemplation led. 

Some kindred spirit shall inquifl' thy fate, — 




25 


Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 

“ Oft have wc seen .him ,at the pttp of dawn 
Crushing with liasty steps „the dews away. 

To meet the sun \!pon the Upland lawn; 

• » 

26 

“ There at th*e foot a)f yonder nodding beech 
That wreathe^ its old fantastic' roots so high,. 
His listless lengtfi at noon-'i.idc would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook ,]that babbles bs . 

, • I 

27 

*^Hard by yon wood, now smiling as iic scorn, 
M'utt’ring his wayward fancies would he rove; 
Now /drooping, woful-wan, like one forlorn, 

Or craz’d with care, or (cross’d an hopeless love. 
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“■‘One morn I miss’d him from the custom'd hill, 

X Afong th*! heath, jind near his fav’nte tree ^ • 

Another came ; nor yet besidci the ri,ll. 

Nor up the Uyirii, nor at tTie {urodS was he* 

29 

“ The next with dirges due in stid array 

Slow through the Church-way Path we saw him borne, — 
Apmoach anid read (for thou ciinst read)’ the lay 
Grav’d on fhe stone beneath yon agiSd thorn.” 


Thf Epitaph 

Mere rests hts head uJ>on the lap of Eatth ^ — 
ji TToutb to Fortune and to Fame unknown, 
pair Science ft own'd not, on his humble hiith^ 

And Melancholy ttiatk'd him for her own. 

Large was hts bounty^ and hts soul siyme; 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send 
He gave to Misej^ all he hady a tea 
He gain'd fron^Heaven {^twas^all 

No fatther setk, hts merits to d/silose, 

Ur dtaw his frailties from their dtead ahodcy 
{fThere they alike in tr embling . hope ripose)y 
The bosom of his Father and his God, 

“ • • r grav 


he. 


w 

wished) a ft tend. 


176. — On the Receipt of my Mother’s Picture 

• « 

Oh that those llpA had language ! ^ifc has passed 
\Y>th life hut roughly* since I heard thee last. 
Those lips are thine — tliy own sweet smiles I see. 
The same £hat oft in childhood solaced me ; 

Voice- otily fells, else, how distinct they say, • 

“ Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fear;/ away * ” 
Ther meek intelligence ^f those dear eyes * 
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I 

(Blest be the art that can immortalise, , 

The arj: that baffles ‘cime’s tyranmc claim 
To quench it !} here shines on me still the same. _ t* 
Faithful remembrancer of ohe so dear, * *’ 

Oh welcome thought unexpected, here* 

Who bidd’st me honour with ar. ‘artless song. 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long, ^ 

I will obey, not lyiflingly alone. 

But gladly, as the precept were her own ; 

And, while that face renews my filial grief. 

Fancy shall weave a charm folr my relief — • 

Shall ^teep me in Elysian reverie, 

A momentary dream that thou art she. 20 

My mother ! when 1 learned that thou wast dead. 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears F shed ? 

Hovered thy spirit o’er thy sof rowing son. 

Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun ? 

Perhaps thou gavest me, though unseen, a kiss ? 

Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss ^ 

Ah, that matcinal smile* it answers, “Yes.” 

1 heard the bell tolled on thy burial day, 

I ^aw the hearse that bore thee ^Jow away. 

And, turnii^’-^ from, my nursery window, drew 30 

A long, loi^ sigh, and wept a last adieu * 

But was It such? — It was. — -JVherc’thou art gone 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 

May 1 but meet thee on that peaceful shore. 

The parting sound shall {lass n^y lips no mere ! 

Thy maidens grieved thcm;>elvcs ,at my concern. 

Oft gave me promise of a quick return. 

What ardently 1 wished, X Idng believed ; 

And, disappointcd.<.still, was still ‘deceived. 

By disappointment every day beguiled, 

Dupe of to-morrow even from a xhild. 

Thus mapy a sad to-morrow' ci^me and < went, 

Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 

1 learned at last submission to my lot;' 

But 'though 1 less deplored thee, ne'er forgot. 

Wberb once we dwelt our name is heard no more, 
Cfiildren not thine have tred my diursery floor'; 



WILLIAM ^OWPER 

• - 

And wjiere the gardener, Robin, day by day, 

»Drcw me to school along tlfc public way. 

Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapt 50 

In "scarlet "mantle warm, and,velvet-capt, * 

’ I'ls now become a history •little k/iown, 

That once we "called the pastoral house our own. 
Short-lived possession* but ttys record fair 
That memory keeps of all thy.kindness there, 

Stiir outlives many a storm that has effaced 
A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 

Tliy nightly, visits *to my chamber made. 

That thou mightest know me safe and wc/mly laid , 
Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 60 

The biscuit, or confectionery plum ; 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed 

By thy own hand,"* till fresh they shone and glowed,* 

All this, and more ei\dcanng still than all, 

* Thy constant flow, of love, that knew no fall, 

Ne’er roughened by those cataracts and breaks 
That hurnour interposed too olteii * makes ; 

All this still legible in memory’s page, 

And still to bcsgp, to my latest age. 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad t^ ^^y 70 

Such honours to thee as *my^ numbers may , 

Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 

Not scorned in hcavJn, tliqjugh unnoticed here. 

Could Time, his fli^fit reversed, restore the hours, 
When, playing with th^ vesture’s tissued flowers. 

The violet, the .pink, /he jessamine, 

I pricked them into pa^er with a pin, 

(And thou wast hap'pier than .mys’elt* the while, 
V^ould’st softly sficak, and strobe jny head and smile) 
Could those few plcasaat hours again appear. Ho 

Might tone wisfi *bring them, would 1 wish them here ^ 
J, would tiot trus| nJy-. heart — the deaf delight 
Stems so to be desired, perhaps 1 might. — 

But no — iVhat here we call our life is such, 

So little to be loved, and thou so much. 

That 1 should ill requite thee to constrain < 

Tlfy uiilyound ipint irXo bonds again. 
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, # f 

Thou as a gallant bark from Albion*s coast^ * 

(The storms all weathered and the, ocean crossed) . 
Shoots into port at some well-havcn’d Isle, >• 
W*hertf spices breathe and brighter seasons smile,* 

There sits quie^ent on>the floods that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clcap below. 

While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay , 

So thou, with sails how swift 1 hast reach&d the shore 
“ Where tempests never beat nor billows roar,” 

And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 
Of life,, long since has anchored at thy side. 

But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, loo 

Always from port withheld, always distressed — 

'Me howling winds drive devious, tempest-tost, 

Sails ript, seams opening wide, '.nd compass lost ; 

And day by day some current’s tliwartmg force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 

But oh, the thought that thou art safe and he • 

— That thought' is joy, arrive what may^ to me. 

My boast is not that I deduce iny birth’ 

From loins enthroned, and rulers the earth ; 

But higher fi|« my proud pretensions rise — no 

The son of parents pa^ed* into the skies. 

And now, farewell * — ^Time, unrevoked, has run 
His wonted course, yet ^ what '1 wished is dune. 

By contemplation’, s help, nof’ sought in vain, 

I seem to have lived my c^uldhQod o’er again"; 

To have renewed the joys tjiat oqce were mine. 
Without the sin of violating thine: • 

And, while thfl wingp of fancy*^ still are free. 

And 1 can view th's mimic shew' of thee. 

Time has but ha^f succeeded in his theft — no 

Thyself removed, thy power to sdbthe me left. 

iV CoWPiiR . 
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177.-^“ She dwelt among the untrodden ways 

•She dwelt among the mUroddcn ways ■ 
Beside the springs of •Dove, f 
A Maid whom there were none to praise 
^ And very few to love:, 

A Violet by a mossy stone 

Half hidden from the eye 1 • 

■* — Fair •as a stjfr, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown) and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be, 

But she IS in Ucr grave, and, oh, 

The difference to me. 

f 

W Woiins\\oRrn 


178.— “Loud is th^Vale” 

, Composed at Grasmere, during a walk uni. evening, •itrtr a stormy 
slay, the author hasin^f jiisi read in a newspaper that the dissolution ot 
Mr Fox was liuurl) Lxpe„ii.d t 

^ ■ * 

Loud IS the vale ' the voice is aip 

With which '>kc speaks tvhen storms are gone; 

A mighty unnxjn of istreams • 

Of all Tier voices, fjne' 

• 

^oud IS the vale, — this inland ijppth 
In peace is roanng*like the afa; 

Yonsstar upon*the .mountain-top 
• Is listening c«iicfly. 

Sad was '•I, even to pain deprest, 

Importunate and heavy load' 

The Comforter hath found me here, 

* Upoi) this k)nely wad; 
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• 

And many thousands now are sad — « 

Wait the fulfilment of their fear^ 

• For he must die who is their stay, 

Their glofy disa^ipear. 

% . • • 

A Power is passing from the earth 
To breathless Nature’s dark abyss; 

But when the tqighty pass away 
What IS It more than this, 

r 

That Man, who is from God sent forth, • 
D^th yet again to God return? — 

Such ebb and flow must ever be. 

Then wherefore should wc mourn? 

W Wordsworth 


zyg. — Elegiac Stanzas 

Sujrgested by a picture of Ptcle Castli. m a korm, painted by 
Sir Geor^re Beaumont 

I 

t 

I was thy neighbour tnee, thou rugged Pile I 
Four summer weeks I dwplt in sight of thee: 

I saw thee every day;’ and«all the while 
Thy Form v/Sis sleeping, on a glassy sea. 


So pure the sky,* so quiet 'was* the air I 
So like, so very Jike, was day ’to day ! 
Whene’er I loo^d thy In\^ge still was there; 
It trembled, but it never passed Uway. ,, 


I 

I 


How perfect was the calm* it seemed no sleep; 

No mood, which season takes away, or firfngs : 
1 could fiave fancied that the mighty Deep 
Was even the gentlest ofi all gentle things. ' 
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Ah I then, if miue had been %he Painter’s .hand, 

7o express* what then I saw , and add tjie gle^m, 
Thi! light Aat never was on gea or land, 

'The consecration and the? pool’s Jream ; 

5 

1 woflld have planted thee, tlfou hoary Pile, 

Amid a world how difFerent Trom this * 

Beside a sea that could nut cease to simile, 

Qn tranquil lanc^ beneath a slcy of bliss. 

^ m 

6 

A Picture had it been of lasting case, 

Elysian quiet, without toil or strife; 

No motioil but the moving tide, a brec/.c. 

Or merely silent* Nature’s breathing life. 

‘ * 7 

Such in the fond illusion of my heart, 

Such Picture would I at that time have made, 

And seen the soul of truth in every part, 

A steadfast pj^e that might not be bctrayeiV 

8 

• 

So once it wauld have been^ — ’tis so no more; 

I have submitted tl* a new control . 

A power is gone, whi^h nothing can restore; 

A deep distress hath Jiumanised my Soul. 

. * .9 

Not for a moment could I now be];iold 
A smiling sea, and be what 1 haiTe been . 

feeling of iriy loss will ne’er^^be old. 

This, which jjenow,*! speak vyth mind serene. 

* , .• lo 

'Xihcn, Beaumont, Friend ^ who would have Jseen the 
FriTnd, 

If ihd had lived, of him whom 1 deplore, * 

This Work of thine I blame not, but commend; 

This 'sea in q/igcr, ^jid that dismal shore. * 
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II 

O ’tis rf passionate Work — yet w!sc and well, , 

• Wpll’ chosen is the spirit that is here; , 

That Hulk winch l.rii 9 urs in the deadly swell, 

This rueful *Ay,‘ this pageantry ,of fear ! 

* 12 

And this huge Castle, standing here suMime,' 

I loie to sec the look with which it braves. 

Cased in the unfeeling armour *of old, lime, • 

Therlightning, the fierce wind, and trampling waiTes, 

*3 

Farewell, farewell the heart th^t lives alone, 

Housed in a dream, at distance from the Kind I 
Such happiness, wherever it 'be known, 

Is to be pitied; for 'tis surely blind. 

« 

14 • • 

Buf welcome fortitude, and patie^*- cheer. 

And freqi^ it sigfits of wliat is to be borne > 

Such Sights, or worsc^ as* arc before me here : — ■ 

Not without hope we suffer and we mourn. 

* 

VV WORDSWORTl 


180. — Hester 

When mau^ns such a*v Hester die, 
Their place ye may not weft supply. 
Though ye among a tho'asajid try, » 

< With \ain endeavour. 

A month or more hath she been dead 
'Vet cannot 1 by force be led 
Xo 'chink upon the wormy bed 
And her, together. 
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A, springy motion in her gait, 

A rising stvp, did indicate 
Of pnd6 and joy no common rate, 

That fltisird her spirit. 

I know not by what namg beside 
I shall It cviil; — if ’twas not {^idc, 

It was a joy* to that allied. 

She did inherit. 

. • ' 

Her parents held the Quaker rulcj 
Which doth the human feeling cool, 

But shtf was train’d iii Nature's school, 

■ — Nature had blest her. * 

A waking eye, a prying mind, 

A heart that stirs, is hard to bind, 

A hawk’s keep sight ye cannot blind. 

— Ye could not Hester. 

My sprightly picighbour, gone before 
To that unknown and silent shore. 

Shall ,we no^ m^'ct, as heretolorc, 

Some summer morning, 

When froi'%thy cheerful eyes a ray 
Hath struck .i bli‘s upon the d.'H 
A bliss tjiat would Tiot^go away, 

A sweet •foi ewarning <* 

C Lamb 


. — Elegy on Tbyrza , 


And thou ait dead, as yoiyig and fair 
As aught of iportal birth} 

Apd form^ fa soft and charms so rare 
* VToo so^n i^Qturn’d to Earth.* , 
Though Earth received them in her bed,. 
And a’er the spot the crowd may tread 
* * In carelessness or mirth. 

There is an eye which could not brbok 
A moment} on th^t grave to look. 



LORD BYRON J. 

• i ‘ 

4 

2 

I wU not ask wTlierc thou her.t Ipw 
Nor gayic upon the t>o,ot; , 

'I'hcrc flowers o& weeds .it will may grow' 
So I l^^hcld them hot: 

It IS enough for me to prove ' 

That what I loved and long must love « 
Like common earth can rot; 

' ^ f 

To me there needs no stone to tell 

’Tis Nothing that I loved so^well. 

I 

3 

Yet did I love thee to the last. 

As fervently as thou 

Who didst not change through all the past 
And canst not alter now. 

The love where De.ith 'has set his seal 
Nor age can chill, nor riva^ steal, 

Nor falsehood disaiow 
And, what were worse, thov'i canst 'not see 
Or wrong, or change, or faij^r in me. 


'Fhc better days ot litc jverc ours; 

The worst c.ui b/* hut mine; 

The sun that cheers, ^thc storm that lours. 
Shall never tnore be tKine. ' 

The silence of that dreamless sleep 
I envy now too mucl) to, weep. 

Nor 'need 1 to repine 

That all thv'si? charms have pass’d away * 
I might havi watch’d '’through, long decay. 


I'lie flower in ripen’d bloom uiimacch’d 
" Must fall the earliest prey; 

Thchigh by no hand untimely snatch’d 
The leaves must «JLrop aw.ay. 
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I 

• 

And yet it were a gi eater grief 
To Wciti'Ji It witliLring, leaf by le.if, • 
• Than sec it pluck'd to-day, 

* Since earthly eye but ill jLan bcfu 
To trace the change to foi-l fair. 

6 

» 

1 know not il 1 could liavo borne 
Tej sec thy beauties fade. 

The night that follow'd such a morn 
' Had worn a deeper sli<ide . 

Thy day without a c loud hath past, 
And thou wort loccly to tlie last, 
Kxtinguish'd, not decay’d, 

Ait btakb that shoot ahing the sky 
Shine brightest' as they tall fic>m high. 

I 

. 7 

As once I wept, it I could W'*ep, 

My tears ujight well be shed 
'I'o think 1^ was not near, to keep 
One vi^l o’er thy bed. ^ 

'I'o ga/e, how fondly,' on *lhy face, 
'To fold »hte I'n a faint •embraee, 
Uphold tliy'di Hoping head, 

And show chat lo’to, hciwcvei \ain. 

Nor thou not I ea*) feci agafn. 

• . • 

• 8 

Yet how much les'»* it were to’gain. 
Though itliuu hast left .me fiee, 
The loveliest things that still *^reinain 
Than iJtus remember thee' 

Tlfe iill of thine»*__that cannot die . 
Through dark and dread Ktcrnity 
Rjfturns again to me, 

And more thy buried love endears 
Tiian aught except its living years 

> »* 
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182. — To the Sister of Elia 

Comfort thee, O thou mournc*-, yet av'hile • 

Again shrill EIui’s smile 

Refresh thy hdirt,' where heart can ache no more. 
What 1 $ It we deplore ? 

^ * 

He lea\es behind -him, freed from griefs and years. 
Far worthier things than tears, . 

The love 6f fnend.s without a single foe. 
Unequalled lot below * 

Hts gentle soul, his genius, these are thine; 

For these dost thou repine? 

He may h.ive left the lowly walks of men; 

Left them he has; what 'hen? 

Are not his footsteps follovCcd by the eyes 
Of all the good and wise' 

Tho’ the warm day is over, yet they seek 
Upon the lofty peak •' 

Of his pure mind the roseate hi# .. that glows 
O’er ‘.til’s {-ercnmal snows. 

Behold him' from th', region of the blest 
He speaks; he bids thee rest, 

W S Lanuor 


183. — “ Break, break, break ! ” 

Break, break, ..b.cak, 

On thy .cold gray -stones, O Sea ' 

And I would that my tongue could uttrr 
The thoughts that ar'se -n me. 

O well for the fisherman’s boy, »■ 

That he shouts with his sister at play! 
O well for the sailor lad. 

That he sings in h>s boat on the nay' 
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And fihe stately ships go on 
• To their haven under the hill; 

Jiut O for the touch of a vanish’d ham , 

' And the sound of a voice tliajt is still 

• * 

Break, break, hi*eak, 

_,At the foot* of thy cra^s, O Sea* 

But the tender grace of a day* that is dead 
Will nvver come back to me. 

■ 

. . Loan riMSYiiON • 


.^[84, — A Southern Night 


The sandy spits, trte shorc-lock’il lakes, 

Melt into I'lain, moonlit sea, 

The soft Mediterranean breaks * 

At my feet, ^rcc. 

2 

Dotting the fields ot lorp and vine, 

Jjikc ghosts, the. huge, gn.irl’d olives stand. 
Behind, that lovcly moigitain-line ’ 

While, b\ the*str.uid, 

.3 

Cette, with Its ghstcitiing houses* jvhitc, 
Curves with the cm Miig’ beach away 
•To where the lighthouse bcaci^ns bright 
Far in tl»e bay.* 

■4 

Ah 1 suth a night, so soft, so lone, 

So moonlit, saw me once of yore 
wilder, unquiet, and my own 
• Vpxt heart depV>re. 

Q 2 
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. 5 

Bui now that trouble is forgtot; 

, Thy memory, thy pain^ to-nigh#-, 

My brother' ai<d thine early lot. 

Possess rfie quite. ‘ 

* 6 • 

The murmuP* of this Midland deep 
Is heard to-night around thy grave. 

There?, where Gibraltar’s cannon’d steep 
O’ei frowns the wave. 

7 

For there, with bodily anguish keen. 

With Indian heats at last fordone, 

With public toil and pru’itc teen — 

“I'liou sank’st, alopc 

8 

Slow to a* stop, at morning grey, 

I see the smokc-croWli’d vessel come; 

Slow lound her paddies die^ -’way 
Tf . ; seething loam. 

' 9 

A boat is lower’d fron'’ hei side; 

Ah, gently place hin on the bench' 

That spirit^ — if ^ill h. \e not yet died — 

A breath might quench. 

' IP . 

Is this the e^o, the footstep fast. 

The mien of youth we used to see. 

Poor, gallrnt boy' — ^Yor such, thou wast. 

Still art, to me. 

II 

The limbs their wonted tasks refuse; 

^he eyes are glazed, thou canst no^:' speak 
>And whiter than thy white burnous 
That wasted chc.ek! ^ 
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I 12 

Enough*^ The boat with quiet shock,* 
Unto Its havfn coming nigh, 
'Touches, and on Gibralttr’s rock 
Lands thee td die*! 

» I 

’*1 • 

Ah me' Gibraltar’s strand js far, 

Kut flirthcr yot acioss the biinc 

Thy dear wife’s ashes buried arc, • 

Rc'ipotc frbm thine. 

14 

Eor there, wlieic inornuig’s sacred fount 

Its golden ram on earth confers. 

The snowy Hvnala^'aii Mount 

O’ershadows hers 
* 

• 15 

Strange irony of fate, alas, . 

Which, foi* tw^o jaded English, saves, 
When frorn their dusty life thev pass. 
Such pmeeful graves * 


In cities should Vic Lnghsh lie. 

Where cries arc, Msiitg e\ er new. 

And men’s uii'essanj stream goes by — 

We who ■'pursue * 

» • 

*7 

Our business with unslackcnihg stride. 
Traverse in troops, with tcac-fiird breast. 
The soft l^cditcrra«ean side, • 

I The Nile, t^c East, 

* ' i8 

And sJfc all sights from Pole to Pole, 

’ And glance, and nod, and bustle by, 

•And iie\er once possess oui soul 
’ before »wc die* 
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19 

No£ by those hoary Indian hillsy 
Not by this gracious IV^tdlaiid s^a 
Whose floor to^ni^ht sweet moonshine filis, 
Shoul^ crar graves* be. 


20 

• * 

Some sage, tg whom the world was dead. 
And men were specks, and life a' play; 
Who 'made the roots ot trees his bed, 

And once a day 

’ 21 

With staff and gourd his way did bend 
To villages and homes of men,. 

For food to keep him tilKhe end 
H IS mortal span 


22 

And the pure goal of being reach; 

Hoar-headed, wrinkled, clad in iVhitc, 
Without companion, withou^ '^pcech, 
day and night 

23 

Pondering God’s mystetfes untold. 

And tranquil as th/,*„glacier-snows, 

He by those Indian jnountains old 
Might weir repose. 


Some grey crusiding knight austere, 

W^ho bone ‘Saint Louis company. 

And came^ihomc hurt to de^i,h, and here 
Landed to die; 

• • 

25 

Some youthful troubadour, whose 'tongue 
Fill’d Europe once with his lovc-pain; 
here outworn had sunk, and sung 
His dying strain 
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26 

Some girl ^yho here froth castlc-howcr, 
With ’furtive step and check of flame, 
*Xwixl; myrtle ‘hedges al^ in flower • 

Hy moonlight cattie 

.27 

'I'o meet her piiatc-lovc^s ship, 

• And from the wave-kiss’fl m.iible stair 
Beckon’d him on, with quivering Jip 
Anil floating hair, 

28 

And lived some* moons in happy trance, 
riicn learnt his death .tnd pined awa) — 
Such \)y tliesc waters of romance 
"Fwas meet to lay. 

. ’ *9 

But you — A gr.ive for knight ^or sage, 
Recnaiitic, solitary, still, 

C'i spent ones of a work-day age I 
Behts^ou ill. 


s' * 

So sang 1 , hut. the midnight breeze, 

Down to the brimm’d, moon-eharnn^d mam, 
Comes softlv ihiifirgh the olive trees, 

• And chcf-ka n!y stwun. 

‘ 3 » 

I think of her,’ wifose gentlo lunguc 
All plainh 111 her ijwn'c^usc controll’d. 

Of thee I think, yiy brother • young 
In !i(Ta 7 t, high-sourd — ^ * 


32 

Xhar »comely fate, that clustei’d brow, 
, ’That tordial hand, that bearing free, 
i see them still, I see them now, 

■ Shall always sec * 


I 
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33 

And what but jjentlencs*? untired, 

And what but noble feeling warpi, 
Wherever shown^ howe’er inspired, 

Is grace, charm?* 

* 34 

What else is all these waters arc, 
WhaJt else is steep’d in lucid sheen, 
What else is bright, what else is tuir, 
What else scicnc? 


Mild o’er her grave, ye mountains, 'shine * 
Gently by his, yc watci s' glide ^ 

To that in you which is divine 
They were allied. 


M Arn'olu 



NOTES 


.1 TIIK SON<;-TA Kl( 

' No I Tins is tht (arhcit Kn};;lisli sonq iif wIirIi s maniisrnjit l'm-'Is, 
and.it d\tcs from tlie Airteenth cLiiturjk llie luni to winch it wis simir Ins 
also lucii ricor(l(.d nnri hotli uoids iin] liitu .iil proiltn ts nf •dLfpn.iif skill 
windi must Imsl been rallier uncommon at the time niuii llu suni; w is 
Cfini]ioscd '1 he mo/nt tjf iIk pociii iji, <if imirsL, llii sm^nii^f of tin* uilUoo 
',.\n*l,llu Iasi * ,vu lines form the "thml pirl ’iil'ilit, lyiic (See ‘ lln. Strii;.luri 
of the Lyric ” in ihelnlrodiicuon ) 
ri;/! turns t(i the wihkIj 

2 Stnlles stocks wiic k^pt bv the Lord of MistiiK it Clnistini' 
psrlics, fill tile pumshiiiciil ol those who did not join in the ph isiirss of tin* 
lime • 

No 4 The short lines md luusiril iiietic sujiCi'jsi the bt^hl hc.irtid ilum 
which jirobnbi} acuiinpanicd^tlic ^ong, which is t ikon fioin I Iionns Mmlc) s 
First Hook of haUtl\ (1595) ('omparo this poem with No j 

No 5 From Shakes, ■June’s l^v's ! ahour'\ I o^t , 

/f/<war kts /r<«/=bIow's Ins lingor-nails. to keep then wo '11 , f<-'l kei p cool 
by stirring =ciab- ippks ^ ■* 

; No 6 f'rom Sh ikn.])nri^s 'I wo Otiitkiiun oj Vi/onu 

Nos 7 and n It i< intireMing t<} gather from tin so songs ji nlu iil.iis 
of the habits and powers g< not ally iltribui/il to l.iiries in Shakespi in's dij 
From 7 /it lomfut an<l A Miiluh/tHur Nt^hC'i Dmim espeiiilly, iiuuli 
jnfunnatinii can be gle.iiU'J on these ^points * 

No 8 A iiiadrigil is an L’liborale vncil c oiiiposii ion wniitiii for sevenl 
voices, some limes live or s« NeiV: that the seionil pot in contiiiis 111 luy 1 
examples of contrast--a figure of s|>ecch technic illy known as mtithisis 
find other examples 'in the book • • « * 

No. g. = maogolds From Shakespeare's 

No ic* hrom Shaki speare's As You Likt tf If analysed .is re’g.aiils 
structnie, each staiiA' of Ijn# song wfill be found a complete l>rie, the two 
stanzas being uijficd by their comiyon subject, iiiSrUilude 
No. II. 7 ’Ai’ iHr'.'/ieM /'rtii ='*ing the refrain 

'No is From Powland s /^Mi/ /ftwX 0/ Saw^r ar //irr Manysueh soiig- 
hookb were published during Lbz.ilielli.in times anil serve as niiius to tjji 
collector of songs Notice cirefull} the smooth arul even How of 'rfie’ihythin, j 
a feature ol all |lic good slumber-songs m the kingu.tge , 

No 16 * Ohserse 111 the last foui lines the eourlly and ingenious gs i|.geraii<iii, 
common ti^tliu lovi^-jioems tif the pe’jod 
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I ■ ^ 

No x8 In whnt other wny might tins poem have been aiinngcd in liTi^s? 
What IS the effect of the short rhyming lines ? ^ 

* • Nos 32 * Milton has left ns few songs, Und tbcant iful as fhe^'' two 
numbers* are, his genius was, of course, greaU:r in epic ,than m lyric 

N o. 23 This most graceful lyriL is structurally perfecl'and Lsijuisiftly dainiy 
No 37 The motive hcress a situatiud, as in No By 
No. 32 Note the suifdcn change of tense iViHhc last line. What is its 
effect? 

* « 

No 33 comes to us out of a time when lyrical poetry was in alieyance. , 

No 37 /><K: = froiii , adorn, r/f(«/’A=h inn • 

No 38 The tevt IS from that of Mr W.sl Is - 1 bullion in Ward’s 

' Poets^\\tQ Stan/as Vicing omitlid , , ^ 

' No 39 Many of our mciricst ^lygs arc written about life in the d]iLn,aii 
and sunlight « 

No 40 N<itc the refrain m this elegiac lyiic it is sometimes gisen ns .i 
title A description of Ihe battle is giieii in Canto fi of Matmton It \v.is 
fouglU in I SI lames IV being killed • 

/L?//i>i^>=singiiig merrily, every, lonmHg=.'\ broad lane, totdt — 

withered, = slice ]) pens , (fuTorc.^sael , 'dzic —woful , aI*^«’=jLsting , 

gossiping, /z^'/zz/=.iinlk-pail , h,iHtlslerf=:iW\nwi who binil she.a’i., , 
-=gi i//lcil , runkUd wrinkleil ,_//!<■£///«, ^=:eo.i\ing ; /i(i,^'/(j=ghost , dool— 
sorrow t 

No 41 conimetnoratcs, the defeat of “Bonnie I’rincc Charlie” by tlic 
Duke of Cumlicrlaml , 

Ayt the situl hat bhu’i her ««• — ahvayi the* salt tear blinds her eye, 
Z 7 /»//n»rZ 6 '=:ilighlniui name lor Cullodeii , trow =^)i Vve , Jiirr—sore 

Nos 42, 43. NoU the clnnge whieh has p.issed oxer the love-soiig in 
Its passige from the " iiAabcth*.n Age to Hums Stall exactly its nature 
Note the large iiiiiiiber of open xovyels employed in these two songs 
///rt = exery, j/ffw — stole ^ 

No 44. vl/««« = must, j/’wzc— Just ,Vof/z/= shelter, histie stiblde-/ield= 

dry ■'lubble-field • « 

No 45 T Ins very bcaiyiful song was written hy I-ady Nairn to a melody 

already 111 existence — the sann to frhich Burns ‘-’t “Sots VVh,a Ilae.” 
loyal, f.iiiliful , = happy ^ , 

No 46 Dihilin's sea-songs give linn a scry high 'place among English 
song-writerS They wesf’not without in* 1 ueiiUc iijion out sca-faiiiig enterpriser 
and m recognition of this, I’lll •fainted the noet^ i peuision His total song 
production exceeded thirtecr Fiundred 

Notice III this song also the prtpoiidej incc of opeui vowels 
Nos 47, 48 The foriv.r is from Soh^: ^ )nHocenie, {he latter fronts 
Son^ 0/ kxpermue The extreme siinphcify and deep sujfgesiivcness of The 
Hy arc typical ttf lllis pa]iiter-|ioct, and rehiiliil if, of a similar cmiibiAatioii^in 
Tennyson s'well-knpwii lines, l< lower m the cranmed wall 

* ♦ No 49 Donald the Black, I.ord of the Hebrides. Scott 

(-.ays the soii^ refers to the invasion of laicliabcr (1411) .and the^lcfcat of the 

Earls of Mar aiick Caithness at Inverloeby ‘ 

Notici the sense of almost bre-athlcss hurry conveyed by tie metre 
7 izrf,>i'r=small, circular shields. 
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JNo 51 *T 4 iis fine rcquiem-srmjj may wtll be compared with Collins’ Od> 
(No ^131) ^ . 

N’qS* 5a, 53 ilhiEtratcf the healthy, ojjcn-air char.icl«!r of llte Ettruh 
“Shepherd’s work ,I base onvlted one slaiua from lUlly and dA,*lnit tins 
does not At all affcctvthc cuutmuity' of thu son^i * 

Cumberliss = \i^\\. .md free, without 

Nos 54-57 W'ordswoslh is gradually winninn among crilii's and lovers of 
poetjy that recognition is .i*lyrisl whieh he so richly deserves llii seventeen 
ul his poems^which appeii in this volume ati inidei|UUe In represent all the 
phases of his genius, mil lime devoted to t^t re ulmg uf his poetry in i 
sedcction lii^e lhaf midc by Mallliew Arnold, for example, is tiiiu nell spent 
Co'Ieel passages to illustrate - - , 

(i) his close an^ loving njiserv.itioii and enjoyment of N iluie's 1 xtern.iU,* 
“(h,! onllv.ird shovv^ of sky and eartli,” iiid esjieeially ot the hiiinbh « 
creations {^4, 

(3) the in.aniicr in nhieli he stores up the iin inrries i)i*sii(h sights and 
sounds for his lefreshnunl 111 times ami plaees whin .mil vvlieie tluy ir> 
otherwise inaceessibli (ss), • 

‘(3) his belief Ul in ill pervading, spintnal I’reseiiee, inim iiienl in Ml Ihj^ 
feirms of N itim ind in \I 111 , 

his lielief in the endiivvmint, by this Spirit, of I'vi ry natural form, e i* li 
ttow^r and tree, the se i iiid ilie>sk>, with an indeiieiident, hilly eonseioii, 
life 

(5) his love and prefcieniJe for hniiiin beings of the biimblt silf-eont.iined 
type, elwelling neii to and seeming to (orm put of^inspoiled N.Uiiie (s/, isS) 
Wliy are Ins lyiicb unsuipdih ^lor singing, .vnd intended to be* re id only * 

No 58 Notiee the einpliis<s se'cuitd by the sudden change of the refiain 
111 the la.st "erse • 

Nos Co, 61. The memory of past days is a %]itfiil souree of song 
,CoUert other examples 1 h /ml Mc^e of Siimnur is a perfect song in 1 very 
, way — in sentiment, forti, ind vvnids E\%ininc it with specialeiie is a niodi I 
song It IS inteiestnig *0 noiethaA ninsieiiiis eoncur in jmlging the tune also 
perfect . 

Nos 62, 63 Note the fr,.'h, l»rce/y eharieter of ihisc songs of tlie si a 
Theirs is a (it theme for a Hritisli liong uriler ('nnnmghain was a Scoti h 
mason- .1 fact wlneh in.ikcs Ins love and evident knowleilge of the sei tin 
more extraordinary • s • 

5 'Arct/=:tcc]inicaIl^, the rope attaehed to the cnfnei of a sail to hold it in 
position • * ’ * • * 

Nos 65-69 There is« jirolwhly no poil,whoin it is more dilfieiilt to 
repreiC"iil»by beletlioiiv than Shelley Ilis woiks* like lliose of W ordsiioith, 
will well repay a n’orc ei^tiyisive peAisal than car»lii piovidcd tor here Note 
■* the following ihaiactenstie [ oiiil^ — ^ 

(i) ^ Ills lov(^»of the ileetiiy, ^indefinite, evanisicnt^ 

» (®) , The weaidi, beauty, and* ipt ness of his imagery • 

(3) The ge'itraUy melancholy sinliiiient of Ins poetry 

(4) The metrical and vtrlial melody of Ins verse 

The latt *Prof J< \ Syinonds wntis, “I once asked 'an ciiuneiA 
mubieiin why Shelley’s lyrics were ill-adijilcd to ninsit fclie ma'le me reael 
aloud to I*er Hymn of /’an and /o t/u Ni^/it 1 lien she [Aintjd out how 
the vei bil iitelodj^ vvai» inV.nded to (>c self suffieing in tin se lynes how jiacki d 
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w ith consonants the words arc, how the tone of the emotion r.Kcrs, and'^iiow 
no one iuoli«Iic phrase couI«l lie /ound to fit the daedal woof of the poetic 
enjolion -Essays Sptcu/ative and Sut^^sltre ■ ^ ^ 

No }0 I’hif. IS iierhaps the most aondcrtil onoiiiat<)po(.tic poem in thef 
Eiifflish tonmA.' It is comparable with, but I think muck superior to Southeys 
How iha ‘i'atfr rowes down a/ Letkre ^ixnmine the verlial and inetriuil 
coniposiiioii of the poem Jrom this point of view, 

No 71 home of 0111 very sweetest potins prnhody home thoughts from 
ahioitd Compare tliia potm «)/* Clough’s with Hrowmng’s (iJo 75). In 
reading the latter notice the happy “ine\itabkness" of the three lines bcginiiiag 
‘ ‘ That’s the m ise 1 lirush 

No 73 Note cai-LfulIy the effect of the ai tistic repetition and the onomato- 
‘jioelir langiiagL m this sad little song , • ^ 

No 76 Castle Hrincejielh IS in C-mnty Ouiham ‘ • 

No 77 I’lpp.i ii an Italian f.utoiy-girl out for a day’s holiday and, 
singing this blithe song, she “passes” certain other Lhaiaclers in the play at 
LriiiLnl junLtmis of tlieir Inc.-, 1 ml her song, utiLonsciously to her, inllucnrcs 
iheir itctions Ii is a s,id fict th it there are fiwei songs of. faith and hope like 
this in I nglisli than tlieri an of des|)air and intlanrlioly 

Nos 78-80 In I eiiiiyson wortls are wrought to their highest possihihfs 
his songs contain witliin tlitinsches all ihfi music wliuli they can artistiftally 
eai ry It would be estremcly difhcult to “ set' tlifiii satisfactorily to any 0x1011111 
music 

No 8a hrom ” SundiJ up the Riser” m Mr, Bertram Dobell’s edition of 
The Poetnnl ll otks oj Ja/iif J hom'<on ) ' 

No 83^ Mark tins, as i song of a sptual lypiji^ I'lie sacred song or hymn 

No 85 Fioin th^ 'otlual IFotii of Jhet llarte (Clialto ami Wmdiis) 
The ])ocm is a well-iii,an.igcd ehainplc, of iJersonihcation 

No 86 also contains pcculnrl/ good uxanii»ks iJ.’ pcisoniiication The 
similarity of sub]«.(.t and airangcinent existing' lielwcen this and No 87 makes 
llieiii •• litiiiig pair for (.uiii|) iiison 

No 88 'I’lie subject of a song should In; slight — a fad well exemplified 
by this ilclightful number, which foe delicacy of sentiment .uul treatment ranks 
as one of the most charming trisial conlposltlons^>^ recent times 

' No 8g riic stimulus here is a situation, the lliijrd part of the lyric 
occupying tlu' last \ erse ^ ^ 4 . 

No go Written for the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, 1897 
This pica fur nalioii.aI rcctiiutlc had; uiidoubteifiyi a strong and , elevating 
influence 011 the spirit of impeiialisni abroad in England at the dale o( Us 
composition 

shell 

No ga I'rpin* TJu. U/vn Hoad, liiat nidjl dcligtitlul ot tr.tvelliiig 
cum'))aiiiuiis, ‘edited by Mr E V Lucas A coinpaniun volume foi tovvh-lovcrs 
L q'titleil The Pnendly '/'(non. ^ 

^ No g3 '’Miss Ada Smith, whose literary career was'sa sadly and 
premalurely tLriiiii''atcd, now sleeps in the ijuicl churchyard of St' JoJm Lee, in 
the heart a’’ lh‘.t North i ountry which she so much loved This gives to her 
song an addcxl pathos • • 
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NOTES 


tr THE SONyPT 

^lo 95 .Sf«>/«r=siy('et<5 ; w/>/^’t = inin{;le'. 

* _ Nos 97-100 /lliCM. rniir, M)iiiiLt>< .iro fioin lli.n li^np; •m imi.iic*’ fif om 
hundred and hfty-tw<*-])<K*nis — llic finest sfiiiiii.l-seqiicitc e iii oiii 
Ow<’rf=o\vii(,st , • ^ * 

No loi “Till .issault^n IS infcndeilUi l]|( i^lv ” when, .ifter ihi iJillli 
of kdgchill (Oct 2^, Cturtcs I atUTiiLod tmv irds f^innlon Tie 

(iceupK.'iI Bwjntford, hut iiflinnicly flIifoi] to Osloid llie ‘ <li (en(cls->s 
doors” are those of the house of Milton hiinsi. 1 ^ who li) ilie magic ofliis \cisc 
c.in gi\c *• feme fAr i gentle act ” 

Coloml IS a tnsi liable heie 

' ■ 

'No 102 Diu-%'in Hnuiff—'O. sirnll tiihut.iij joining tin kiliMu in u* 
I’resloi \\fhcre Crom'jtll deftated the Seottisli army under II uuillon, Aegii l« 
164S Diinlui .iiid M'orccstci ucre uon iii .iinl id^i iLyjLi iii< 1\ 

No 104 In 1655, the Dull of Sivoy, I'uiuiinutl II, issin il in edu I 
eiJiiipi Ihiig the rioli stunt \ audois or U ddenscs to iliimsi. IhIwliii koinin 
Oiholieism and esdi from llntr bonus m* the (iiniii nid totiiiii .All- 
I'ledniontcsc troops* inass.Kittl ituiii) who rtfuscd to oliej llic cilitl, tiuI filin'** 
others to ileath from stiivnium m tin moimtim fislne^-is ii||oining ll^ir 
tes Cromwell pressed the Diiltc and Ioiiis\IVol Itiiui Ioi 1 if pi li of 
thewdict and a laige sum of mone? w.rs raised m I'ngl iiid loi ilu relict ol tin 
suflferers, who in 16, sS wer^ 'ftt'f* iHovsed lrn.doiu oi woisliip wiilioni 
molestation 

7//1' tuple /j'tir/t/'s.thc I’ojic who wore the trijfc now 11, the sjinhol oi iln 
headship oi the Ktmian C huich ( 

No ic6 Why is tlie octave run-on into Ilu sistct? 

No 107. It is intcrc^iig in studying tils, sonnsl Idiotic i. th it Aordswoilh 
had no ohjcctioii to, hut rilhcr wthoiucfl, ^hi irl Iniiids ol thi. soiiiiei- 
gforni It IS equally iiitcristuig lo I'ltt that in liis iiriiigi meiit lioili of tin 
, sestit and the uciave *>l in.inv of his sniAii Is he did not siilhr Jiinisi II to he 
liouiul Ijy iny strut ndt is lo tie dis|)iisilion ol tin. ihyiius m piiisis tJf 

Wordsworth .'s an l•ngllsIl soiincl-wrilci, the liti I’rol W Slurp Ind 1 viiy 
high opinion — ‘‘ At lus vciy lx -l its'is ///egrs itcsl, s.i\s this leiincil t riln ol 
sonnet literature • ^ • 

No III lloiiniv ird, i siencv.in patriot wvs imprisoiud in the (‘.istli of 
Clullon, on I akc Geneva.-by the li)uk« of Savoy lie w is uliimiLsIy uli lad, 
but not until years of pacing to and fro had li.lt IraCi-s id his slips ii|)oii tin 
stone Hour of his jiriiuii. ' 1 * 

No II2 In coiiimmiivvith many nlhcr di,'sniptive sonnets this one does 
not obsurve the divisifiii between octave and sc'^iet The jnciorul dituK m 
the poem are c’spei'T.lly vw^lliy of iSde they are,is vivid and ileai is lliosi m 
a good phot! jirajih 'S 

Nq 113 Jeiio WMsoj ( ‘OJinslo]ihLi N'orlh”)- wjs I’roh s„or of Moid 
Philosophy in the Uaiversiiy of rduihurgh Mf w is i native of.Piisliy Ills 
longer poemis uc , 7 ^e /ife of Pahn' ami Iht ( ily oj tht, I'lnout and iiin-jt 
of his vvntiii^s are eharacleiised I»y lieauty of deseiiplinn .iiid lendernc^s ol 
sentiment • • * ^ 

Note .that tins sonnet is irregular, though it reseiuhli s the Speiisi ri.in mudel 
in the interlacing of the first two quatrains Why did the author «ot inluhn 
the thiril qUalra'u with (he second^ 
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MOTES 


No I14 C/ia/wa»f (115^7-16^4) wrote a fine, ener^je'tic traiisWaion 

t>f Homer in liejitamelors Mr Palf^ravc considers iJiat “ lo find m (.Jh.ipnnn’-s 
Homer ‘ Mie purert>i.ienc ’ of lln nng1n.1l, tilt riadur bring witli the 

im'agnialjion of il\j. 3 oiilhful poet " ^ * 

t'lW/ii — .1 iJ.'inioiis Sj 3 .innrd wbo ronquered Me\ifi)‘.ind explored Ibe 
isthmus oi^Dani>ii (— Paiiaiim), lhoiv.;h lit did not, as this sonnet suggt'ts, 
discos er the Paiific (Jceiii HMIkm hail that honour 

Nos 116, iig Thi.sL*l\vo sonnets ulil vvrilt*c;{i in friendly ri\.ilr} un^lcr a 
tiiim-Iiniit riit <5.1.1110 two poet,s and hhcllty'also wrote soi\pcts on 1 ht 
NiU under siiiiil.tr tonditions * 

No 117 Of tins soiinol L’nleiutge wrote th.at it « is “tl'c tinest and most 
gT,iiidl3 coii(.i.isoil sonnet m our Hngu.igo ” t>f no single sonnet has so much 
tilipreci ilive criticism 'been written I follow the text of the late Mr William 
^Sharp in altering “lly’' in the eleventh line to ‘'flow’i ' • , 1 

No 1x8 Humour, as .1 rule, is not .1 fitting subject for the sonnet, dnd 
this IS probablj’ one of the most siiecesslul atteiujils .it tin humorous sonnet _ 
Sf'nue (i6y()-i76S) Ills AnttiioUs serve .is a mine of mfonn.ilioii 
about Pope and liis circle T*'biison used them 111 ins /«vr 

Gtiy (rfiSs- 1732) was a w liter of happy songs, among other forms, and 7 ns 
’lilarl-tyui Susan is still will known 

* /ohu yiViwr (16139-17 ffi) wiote a dull ivwm entitled 7 ht Grave on w^n^h 
Hood puns, IS lit dins on Thoinsoii’s (1700*48) Ca\tle oj /utMeMu , 

No lao A model sonnet of the It.di in typ^.* 

No xaa hroin Sonnet ^ from tht Potfu^uese 

No 123 'I hose best ’ijiwlilieil to judgi pUcc kossciti as a sonneteer 
seeonil to no one unless, [lerli.iiis, to Shake sp^aii ‘ His conception, therefore, 
of wh.il a sonnet ought lo In, is of niteiest in i seeliqij like the present, while 
the poem iPicIf is .111 e\ii,llciit eiwample ol the form ^ 

Nos 133, r26 w itli « spi c lal pleasure that I am able to include 

these two •.(iniKts by Mr \V ilts-I -poet, novelist, and critic — wliose • 

sonnets 111 7 'ht Coming of enlitle luiii to_i pKieo in the hightsi lank of 
Knglisli sonneteers flie two poem., should be eomp.ired as the poetical 
e\pre isioii of the view that N.ilure is i>qi^t;na or ma/i/'na aeeoiding lo the 
heait that contemplates her ^ 


HI THE OUE 

In additiifn lo the clijrac.eristics enutieraled in the I’ ilroduclion to this 
section notice — " 

(1) the large number of ol 5 s whiell begin with .in invoe.ition or n-ldress 
eg “Awake, Aeolian lyre, awake-'” t{/'r(uc/ess of 7 'oesy), 

“Klhercal Minstrel ' Ignm of the sky'* ' {I o a itkyfarL) , 

(2) that the majority of odes ,iie rhymcil, * J-oiigh rhymers nf I esseuti.el to 

excellence in'iliis fynii' Collins’ very fine OJt /i> shows the pos-sibihties^ 

of iinVhynied verse in an odie poem 

* Vo 1^8. Trace carefully in this poem the conneVlum between the 
v 4 .ying soundi .nd metres .ind theeinotjons aniusctl in Alexander Vjy/he Theban 
musician, liniolheut. I lie incident referred lo is llie burning of l-ersepubs by 
Alexander »-jnd,2r the miluenee both of Imiotheus' musie ami of the 
Athenian, Thais < ■ . ' 
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NOTE 5 


r * • * 

Wh-Voned wind mstrumcnl LonsistinR of i Apeiinir noddi n 
mbc with In lies IS keys 

Dbiinc Ceiifta w.is supyuscd mj Iiave invenlul the SI Cx.rilu wl^ 

Jhc pai^ saint of inusif 

■ * 

No 129 The faffly unifoiin metre 111 thi-. potin sn{;};LSls iKat Collins i-i 
^not depeiidmtr Liuiri ly on utetne.1I »r lonM varuvion fur (In e-ipreswon ol tin 
’ dillerenl pissnuix On svli^t iloes he deijcnd ■’ , 

Iiv^kms “luiiiting-ii'iiiis * which cxUnihil to h.ilfwiy up the lower leg. 
y'i»/oir = ailer«laiils on I'au ,* Z)/_y(j(/i-ifijie 4 . lumphsi , A'rt/y/'j =iiijthol(igieil 
w< (xl-dwellers, half iucmi and half go its 
• • 

No 130 'Ihe piincipal il.iuse to all the preceiling chiuses in the tirsi 
, three ard a half stanzas is in stau/a 4 • 

, , ■# • “Motv»teath iiu', Maid ete ” ' 

Tint edUor prefers thefts, sts ol stan/asi, 9, uiul 13 to illeiintne teets whieh* 

exist 


No 131 Tins ode w.is wrillen 111 1746 and was probihly inspired by tlu 
I'litdish defeats in llelgium iiul .it I'alkiik m Se*nlaiul, in 1745 and 174^) 
respcctisel> • » 


TJo 132 If the iiiipil wi ees ilown the ihyuic siIiliik of this odi , lu wMl 
liSiepiiit the first, fniirlli, aiwl setei^lli stan/is .ire isietly iiiler-coiii s|)i)iuknt 
.and that a -iiiiihr nl itionship esisls between the si (i.nd, tilth, nnl t igJitli, iml 
(he thud, sixth and nintli 1 1.», whoK ixjun is Iheicfore divisible into lliiee 
jirecisely similar paits (slaii/.e. 1 4-f», ind 7 9) knnwii Inliiiu illy is the 

i>lH<pkt, or “rum V ‘Uitiilt opha in “( oiinttr- 1 inn ’ iiid Ef\,ilos or ‘ After- 
bong" fins was'tlie regul.ii idrin of the I’lml iric Ode lefurid to in tin 
Inirialnetion to this ‘ceti 

Tht nut — the Nii^Muses— s.id beeause of tt^dee.idenci ^lf imiiry 
and the .uts in Oixeri , N'aluit'\ lyurlimr- ^li,tkes,i^e , not J/t ~ 

^liltoii , /wo coHiitt^ oj c'luititl ran —■•he heioie emiplet Used by Oryilcn witli 
.loiisuininaie skill , M. A sj* Piiulilr 


No 133. One of till fnie >1 regular odj.s in Kiiglisli 

« • 

No 134 There are many line lines in tins poem, which should find .1 
place III the pupil’s note l/OoK • * * 

Mr Ihcodore Watts-Duuton, whilst .tdinilling tint this is “the Imest 
irrigulai ode in the l^ngusge ” objects lh.it the iiieirieal iiid rhyme arraiigp • 
iiieiit is not always “ iiiev il.ililc ’’^and inst.uices tin pissage in stm/i 4, “ My 
liLirl IS .at your fesilvil fresh llowirs” as not *bemg the oiiteoiiic of .iiiy 
S|)ecific Liiioticiiial iiLeeSiily > * ^ 

Hiimo t>H 5 i/a^ ’ lint on winch he rei^resents ll^ v.irying cli imcterislics ind 
humours of human bfe ; /'/111/4 in siaiun tt lefeis to i[il ehihl 

No 136 ? he suecession of^me inuige’s in tTi^, poem is typical of Shelley 

Ills piCilrenic lir'*w li.it is 4 eetin)^ and evanesei nl iif N«iluie, 1I16 ilux, tin 
clihnge, flie eltnial motion of things, is illustrated in No i jy ' * ' 


Nos 138-141 

sjiecnne’ijs of 


B-J4I These four iwles by Ke.its are tl.awliss and iuTift,l| 

Mieir kind .Ind prove that so f.ir as he was coneeine*! "A thing* 

of beauty ’* .1 joy for over ” lhauty unissoeiiled with |).tssioii, tint piiri, 
ahsolute Beauty t>f Nature .ind of Art Ke.ils loved, to him il'waf Joy and 
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Truth, and it irtis his aim as a poet to express Tn verbal form,nh the imafti's of * 
Beauty which his fancy conceited In studying these four odes carciiilly 
nonce •-= , • . > 

• (il tlic scries of clear, delicate, sLusuous pictures And images ; * 

(a) * the .method by which these pictur^ are presented to gs, siz ^hc 
picturesque associations of mdividjtal words, whicTl by their miisiL and 
suggestioif transfuse sight and emotion iifio sound , « 

(3) the ex(|uisite perionificalions which soni^times remind us of groups of 

statuary, eg .• 

“She dwells with BCauty — Beauty that must die;* 

And Joy, whosg hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu”, * 

(4) the curious and original metres and rhyme-schemes In the Milan- 

t I /io/}i note the incgu'lar rliynic-arnuigemeiit of {he last stipi/a » 

j ^raifc (139) = braid . 

No 143 ^otL the rapid metre, entirely in kee^iing with the subject 
No 145 The broad and free niovcnunt of the metre iii this poem is 
typical of .Swinbunie, who revealed 111 magnificent fashion the rich metrical 
resources of our l.uigiiage As^a writer of odes he takes first rank among the • 
*. poets of the Victonaii Age * 


IV THE IDYLL 


No. 146 Prom Breton’s TAe PasstonatS Shepherd The metre of this 

e >cm IS a favourite among the idyll-wnttis See also Nos 147, 150, 15a, 154. 

ote the (.lose icscmblaiiec between this pofni apd the de- cnptive portion of 
Milton’s L'AlUgio wliieh begins at line 41 The sequence of ideas, the metre, 
the cadences, and even some of the very languagi^f lireton’s poem resemble 
those of ^JAllepo s^ strikingly that it stems frm to aigue that Miltoii was 
undoubtedly, if [ici^^s uiie^nseiously, inllueiiced by Breton’s lines An 
interesting .iiticlc in The Modt'rn Ket^ew for Apnl, 1911, deals fully 

with this subjeei and in il the writer remarks thili the lines immediately 
following line m “might slip in anywhere rielween lines 41 and 68 of L Alleg,ro 
with >carce'y an appreciable break ,'n the rhythm— or, for that nialter, in the 
sense ” ' * 

No X47 .Sif/£ = lQng, &^i<'r/4=kniA,c^a/if=ametaM}and*roundthe top 
ol he knifc-shealh, 70/111,''= a drink m.'tdefrom whey, (/o0H=do, alderliejeil= 

• most delightful of all t ' ^ 

No 148 I/aak Walton is supposcij by.some critics to have contributed 
the sixth stanza to this ^leih of Vlarlow-e’s * * 

No 149 Prom Drayt^iils 7 he Jfusa' Eltzihtm 
Hight—xs ^ 

No 150. A comjKiniiA^ocm to tins, thougl? rflil in the pijfscnt volume, 

II Penseroso VAUegto — ^K. Joyous, 7/ /♦yj«afa=the '1 horfghtful In the 
former the descriiil toils of country secncry ante country^ life arc ifbty hue, 
thAngh they cliller from descrqitions of similar things written by morC modern 
t poets like Wordswftrth lluw do they differ^ ' 

I * ^called , = smart retorts , t ra«^r = puns, turnso^ wit ; dight — 

decked , AJah=\.Yie Queen of the Fames; ErtaPs probably 

Will-n’-lhc Wisp* a flickering light seen sometimes near the ground in marshy 
distncts ,*f70^A«- Robin Good fellow, wlm was supposed to no i\orl^at night in 
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NOTES 


cxcjtiungc for a ]»owI of cream ; /H^^<r=awk\\'arrl ; wecih oj peace=cml (ircss , 
Jonson'sleatutdsock—'^iiW Jonsoji’s comctlics, \\hich {.viJcntc; great classical 
loirniig on llie pirl of llitir author The sonu^ or low slippSr worn 1 )> Koimn 
i<'omed>>ictor!> ix synilx^ical of omcily jiwt a-, the bu'^kin is of 'Iiagcdy 

•Note ,, (r) that.»tjH' description-, an- so anaiiged as to represent the 
pa.ss.agc of an entire day, fioiii bupriscHo evening, • 

(3) that the invocation in the first ten hues is iiurcly a kind of intiodiiclion 
and IS therefore cut off in .i ^eii.arate stan/a Math a rlijiiie-sysitiii diflering fiom 
that fVi the rLiiiaiiider of tlic 1 « 

I (t) that .after the iinoL.ition the descriptions are continuous and nieige 
inio one aiipther [ikc the scuics in a seius of'Missolviiig mums I1lii(.i the 
coptiniiity of the metre .uhirh is uiibioken hy anj si in/ tir airangLiin iit 

No 151 The the oah, en —honours 111 m ir, iivil lift mil’ 

learrmip 1 jspectively , thts Uta! //<-5»=ne\v method of lolling Liiiil hy the* 
opwiing .iiul closing of flowers ’ ^ 

No 15a Pitlates mi’i The cniigraiils arc rcpre-.cntLd as liaving lied 
from the eeclcoiasUcal admiiiistralioii of Archbi->liop l.aud during the r. igii of 
t.harles I, Orwtti-M\ island in the Peisun’diilf, at one tinu riiiiou.>as a 
marlset for precious' stonts and pe.irls * 

N.® *53 In an essay ipituidcd to the I’rcfice to I yinal Jiti/(iuh (i8ta), 
.■TorilsMortli wroti. " h vccplmg tho /Vd.i’/r/r/rf/ A’tV’i/zaof Lulj WiikIiiKi i mil 
i passage 01 two ui the ll niJ\ot Tend of hipc, iIk poiirv of tin pi-iioil 
intcnoniiig betMeen the pubheltion of Pataili\e I o%l md Hu S,a\on\ ilois not 
contain .1 single new image of external nature ' Unnigli thi .ului ilv of tins 
st.itemeiit miy In I'allwl inti»_ question, in connection with the prestnl poini the 
|uss igu Is of gu itliilcrest, coming as it does fium one m ho introdiiLLil so miu h 
of M h It M.is fresh into tlu-jijpctry of nature , 

No 154 This very fine I lie’ll M > first inilihsliL lyafi, the same yeai 
as Thoinsuii’s ll’mt > (sulisuiuenMy' inrorjwriCcd in /he Sni^oir^ rekiied to m 
die last iioti ). 1 liough 4 'l>oiiisi<ii and Dypi»Mere appareiillv in u>rrLspondi.n(.c 

'with e.iLh other in 17^11, the two poems arc pi obably iivh pi iidnit Holli ire 
interesting .is shoMiiig ihil jiints mu lugimung to Ilhc the Cllli’s, .mil to 
seek insinriMoii 111 the iiioii &ci eosJile jiaits of the tountry the piisent 
poem IS a dcsci ipt on of a kmilsc ipij m boiuh Waltys .is seen fioiii (Irongir J Iill 
What siinpli jilteraiion in lines ta, would niike lliLiti comply with modern 
grain mat leal usage? 

No 155 h mill Vihi’nstoiie’s /’tfr/ii/rf/ /»W/ii<f (stan/as omitlLil) Cieiicrdly 
the narr.itor h is no pjit ii- the imulc its or dosLriptio>*s given m aft idyll ; but 
not infrigiicntly, as in lli s and the next l\\o»pot ns, narialive is rL])l.ii.ul hy 
monologue, md sometimes sVeii by draiijatu ili.ftigiic 

No 155 Desire for tlie^iuici pleasures ol a co yiitry life — especially during 
ojie later ytirs pf life— is a very common moti^Sxin lyrical veroc .Sec dso 
No 169 * •*. . . 

• • I 

.No ’157, = springs ^ 

No 158 Comp A" the l.ist three lines of this poem with the hsi st 111/ 
the same poet’s * 

No 159 ■Coleridge w-as a master of virb.il and mctneal musie, and this 
poem, fragdient as it is, is convincing proof of his genius in Inis .linction 
The laic Mr -Swinburne oonsidereeHA'w/'fa Klum to be the most woiuleifnl 



NOTES 


• I 

poem 111 the ‘World, end Mr. Theodore Watts-Diinlon writes thnt. in it ColcffUdgc 
“ IiAviiig broken aw.ny from .all ic^raints of couplet and slaim — having i^tuscd 
hu rhymiK and piuiscs to fall just where ana just whe^ the emotion deiTiands 
that tlie^ sliould fall has found a music as ciitraiiciiig, as natural, adu at the* 
same time as inscrutable as the music of the winds or of' he sea ” • * 

Kubla tA 7 ;aAi = Cublai Can, founficr of the Mongol Dynasty in China, 
Mount Abera, in Abyssnn.'i Coleridge h.'id h^en rCiiding PuiiAat Ilts * 
Pilgrimage, a book of travels winch described tlje great Palace in Xamidti 

No. i6o The simple metre Satis the subjeel’well •• 

No i6i 'Ihisinight wit> cc|u.d propnety be indudcd among the song;s 
Why? Note the pathos of the jMcm and study its oiioiiiatopoctic langu.igc 

• No. 165 This 1^ a wonderful example of the musical use of words and the 
fOngnial metrical and rhyming scheme pimhicLs an cITeft uhicli cfin,oii 1 y oe 
described as haunting Collect instances of onomatoj'iiria, alhlcralion, i Ic 
Note, for inslart_c, the sense of mystery conveyed by the short vowels anti j- 
sh- sounds in the last three lines of stanza 4 in Part 1 . 

No 167 contains some singularly hne imaginative marine pictures 

• ■ Nos 168, x6g Two Victorian poems of rare beauty" m their description 

ai d sentiment , 


V THE EI.EGY 

No 170 Ile'bicw poetry is rhytlimtral, bul has no metre as we underslaiwr 
the term, inasmuch as ttiei*, are no regularly recurring groups of aecented and 
unaccented syllables or of long .lud short sylliAbles ns in clix Sical v ersc It is, 

however, divided into rhythnne<i] versts on the principle of parallelism Two 
or more l*ncs mike a verse, anti the thoughts i^^.ich line of the verse arc 
pandlel cither synoiA'', lUsly or antilhetieally— more generally the ftiriner 
Thus 111 the present^voc-m wf have 

“Tell it not iR Gath, i 

Publish it not m the str,;ets of Askelon , 

I^est the daughle’rs of, the Philistines rejoice, 
laist the daughltrs of the t.».ircumeised Iriumph,” 
where the lines clearly fall i«ito jiairs • 

Numtinus other esainplcs can be found in the Psalms .ind Tn the Pook of 
tP os'crbs, inueli of the spirit anti many ijf the el).iriclLnstics of the Hebrew 
jioctry being jircservcd in the English translation as given m the Authunsetl 
Version • **' . iv ' , 

No 171 =llje Aluse of Tragedy, 0 /lorwie Awe / = O he.iw 

refrain, carefull- full of dire, w/f«/=wonian (in this ease), f(74i{t:.=gricf , 
gone , d<f/e = dcstrii(^iou , fAi’=aiso; = Hoods , manure— m spite 

of (cf malgie, hr) , dieadfg >H/nr=lhe three Vales —Clothv, laiehesis anij« 
Alrupos, who wcie supposed to control (lif ^iirlhs, circcijs, aRll deaths of all 
men, the first liokUng the distaff, the second siHnning the thrc.id oPUfe, and 
the third efittmg il.at death , Hir=is not 
' » Scvci^al stanzas ]i.ive been omitted. The identity of Dido is unknown 

No 172 To the memory of Milton’s friend and fellow-sluJent, Edward 
.ing, here referfed to as Lycid.as ' ^ 

11 I find *2, lautels — a garland of this evergreen was awarded to a success- 
ful poet by the Greeks and Romans, 9 ly riles wCre held by the guests at a 
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NOTES 


Grev,k banquet .K songs were chanted in turn by each , I 14, mtlodiou^ tear^ 
elSgy 1 15, Sistnso^ the samd^well =\\\c*mnc Muses, wliii were su|>|ii>st.il 
to dncl]^ nil Ml (fcluini, 'w hence sprang tun streams, J* jy, 
iccding , 1 44, Salyrs and >fi//«i'=piol>.ibly a p.isloral is-fi^ciicd to the 

undergraduates of liiS slay , 1 46, /)fl/w«i/aj = possiblj ( Iniipill, a ttilm of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, I £4, ^Vor/rf — jViigksci, 1 55, 

Dee, 1 64, shephetd's tn^tf=.X\\c. poet’s lalbng , ^ 1 7s, tht hhnd I ury- 
Acroiyis, one of the I'lli*-*,' 1 Hy, tht hit aid ,\f thr fiij=:Tiiton , 1 104, 

frt/»/«i=the deity of the UivVrCani, 1 \oi), pilot nj tht Cuhhan laL 
l’c{er, I Hi, thf noatt Sinus, whuli, ip]>i iring to llu (ireiUs iboul 

the Iiciglil of suniunr, u is sii]jpos<.d to bring ht.il wIiilIi darki.ncd, 01 inatlc 
swart, li a\ es and flnwirs, I 126, tarl> , 1 1 14, /o//( — ]iiobably 

connected with lielleriuiii (LatKl’s Fnd) II 14s, 14^1, “Mount ‘'t Miclnd, i 
the is)an ^1 m Cornwafl, winch fflee-* Xamiucos ind the hold (i.i.tK) ot llayoni^ 
on the S|.Kiiiish roast, has accoiding to a legt lul thi. sum. oi an ippe nance of 
the Archangel Michael, 1 147, i«/i 5 -pity, 1 170, t///ci r//r — nnskillcil , 

I 17a, =rceds , 1 17J, yja/'»r=thc dialect pat e^itllinii of itii* (iieik 

pastoral poets , 

"Che savage attack, reprisc'ntod as made b> St Pi li r, on the ritualistu clcigy 
of I and has alu n s seemed to im to In out ol I'l.ice and siimcihing ot a blo^ 
upon tile |jotiii Vs an eltgv,»iid- c\*ti though llu pissig, « is spcaiill/ 
Jeetedby RuskinfortrcaluieiU in hii“OI Kings lu isiiiies I have setiliiieil 
to oiAit much of it fioni tlie text of the present edition, thougli, bciaiise ol 
•bear historical interest, I incli'sle the' oniiltcd lines lure in the' Notes 1 im 
ceiiiscioiis of the iiie'oiisislcncy elf giving even till Inst ihret linisofsi T’« lei’s 
stern words, but I trust that the reteiitum e>l tluKe esciedingly line lines 
beginning, “ Keturi/* AlpheU'Jt" w.hcb would olhciwise have been eliscoiiiiecle d, 
will be a suffici'-Til eveu^e^or the eonipremiisc 1 have hatl to ni.ike The 
following IS the pavsage ivStjucsiieiii — * 

" Of ollui care they lUliC reek’ning iifike' 

" Than hove to *■^1 oiiblr at the sl.aarcrs’ feast, 

Anel sIk'V'J ,aw iy the v-qi'Jiy biihle'ii guest ^ 

Vliiid mouths' that s> tree iheuisi Ivos know how le> hold 
A shei'p-lieiok, ei h.avs le,rvid ehghl else the least 
That to the taithful htrdniin’s art heloiigs ' 

What recks it the 1,1 vVliif iKed»thcyi^ They are spe'd , 

hnd when they lisi, *h'ir lean anil flashy songs ^ 

Ol itc on I'leiu serfiinol pistes ol wretelu'il straw , 

The hungry sheep look ^ip, Jiiid are not fiel. 

Hut swoiii vvilh md, end iTie laiil^ misl tltey draw, 

Kot inwardly, and toul eoMtagipn spre let 
liasides whit llie ;riiii wolf with privy |kaw 
Daily devours ap'^j-'w aiul ncTlhing saiil 4 
— Hut jhat twoh.i.di'd ejiginv .Ut the ii! vr 
Stands ready to siiiiLe* •tiiC|., and smite no mprCj” 

* • 

'Note Tiic general resemblance m spirit between this p^cm am? bpenser’s 
•‘Diilo Dead.” . * ^ 

No. 173 "Cowrey and llervey were fellow Students at Cambridge Some 
stanzas havcjbeen oniiLted 

No. 174. Twelve lines^f the orwjinal poem have been omitted 
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NOTES 


No 17s Probably the most widely known poem in the I£n|Tlis 1 i language 
The claims of Stoke Pogis (^huA-hyard to, be the scene of these mediations 
arj gencAilly rcctignissd the ivicd tower, the ru^gci] ctm-tiees, and the i»Id 
yew-lret all being present even lo-day. .. , ^ * 

Gray vMilidrew some stan/as from the original ]U^in, one of winch," as 
Mason ]hihiIs out. if inserted after sUbi/.i ‘j6, would form a fitting (.oniplelion 
of the ilay, “ the peep of dawn ” an«l “noon-tide ”, having just previously been< 
mentioned 1 give the verse here . *, 

“Him have we seen" the gtecnwoini side along, • 

While o’er thc^ heath we hied, our labour iloiie, 

What lime the wood lark piped her farewell rong, 

With wistful eyes pursue the selling si.n ’’ 

I follow Gray’s own text in preferring “ iwaits” to aw iit” in stan/a, Q, • 
and also an eiiieiidatum of Ins m stan/a 27, where niost edition<MMiie “he 
woiilil rove” insle'ad of “would he bivc ” Metrically the latter setm-f the 
better rendering 

In rciiling this poem notice (0 the great simplicity with which the deepest 
human feeling is expressed , (2^ Gray's frequent use of luversiun, .es 111 slanisas 2, • 
anil 1 2 , e g » * ■ 

« “ Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed”; 

(l) Ills list of words in thnr sfnctly etymological sense, as “selcnc^” 
“leaniiiig” , (4) his employment of peisonifiealion (Qualities 2, t, 4, ally him 
to the <'l ishieal School of I’octs, whife his deep human sympathy connects hnu 
with the subsequent Koinantic Movement 

No 176 The direct oul-iiounng ol tli^ human heart 111 ])orlions of this 
poem shows how far the reaction igiinsl the restraints iniposeH;l oa feeling by 
the poel-j of the “ Augustan Age ” bid gone 1 Wv. is imich of genuine pathos 
in the poein 

No. Tjy Note file conibiiialion of extreme simi>liei(y and pathos 

♦ • 
No 178 The three paits in the siiiicturc of this lyric are quite evident) 
Analyse its fori.i. * 


No .79 The chinge in" Wonls v* rih's point of view (stan/a 8) was 
occtisiouid by tlie death of.bis lirother, jaho was diowiied at sei 111 1815 

No. i8a Charles 1 -imb (“ivlia’ ) died iil 1854 Ills re^lioiis with Ins 
'* Sister weic of the most affeetionate kind, is may be gathered from the elianiimg 
eswy on “ Old China ” ' 

9 

No 183 ■ Tennyson seeinit to have had in mind the little sea-town df 
Clevedoii, where Ins frieiuj, ''l.allim ,lay buned The song itself, we aie told, 
was “m.-ule in a Lincolnshire lane q.t 5 o’etix,k in the niornfiig ’ It is 
exquisitely conceived < 

No 184. This poem refeis to the ilOith, at Gibr^llaiPof the author’s 
brother, \V 1 ). Arnold, during Ins homeward Hoy ige from India ’ The first 
line desmbes the cliaraUcr of the Mediterranean Miasl near Celle, the scene of 
♦^vese verses 

*■ Tce/i =‘-gnef, probably caiiscxl by tlie death of his wife 10 Ii .ha, Satnt Lotus 
was one of the leaders in the later Crusades, during one of v liich he died in 
1270 sThunotc of sadness which sounds through all Arnold’s poetry makes 
him well fitted to be an elegist 
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APPENDIX 


Potnn Suital'k CoutfUnsm Oi Mattet, Fort/i, 

* Tnne, and E\ttutton 

f 

• 

> I ‘‘When Uimnd'i Mil'll! In I urn and Siiicj” — ,/ Anstui 
|“A,Siiin:^of llio I' mil SoiMiiia' A tW^on 
April ’ — ll' .tVafsoH 
( ‘ April -A' It, man 
[“.V. Miirnm]' Siiiii' -• I!' S/iaii\/‘iii,t‘ 
i I “Tick. t'liiiH'. ’ — / fAytiood 

i"llu' Hi'ieiii 1)1 Moor ‘iU'«in — Jl' l!oid\Tat),/i t 
Ml (.itj Struts ’—// Unt/f 
(“A Wish’- S 

? (“My Will / C /unu,n 
f (“Mj ( lluili ll ’ - // IP ton^tlloia 
* l“M) Miul> — -/ l^ayis 
* f‘‘lhc Skylirk — / //dv4' 

■ “lo .1 Skylirk ’ - It lljiJ%.ao}lh 
“'ll) a Sk>liik /\n ShiH.y 
„ “'I i) a i\iglitiii|'ile ’ J Atah 

“• |“I‘luloiiKU”-d/ Arnold 

“Till 111 issln)|>pcr*<in(l ‘lliL Cricktl y A'lirA 
^ ]“Ilii' ('iia-sshiipiK^aiid llie Ciitktl” -L Hunt 

“Ddliiilils' — Ir^l'oi(l\7i0,f/i . X. 

“To Dinodils” A’ Hi, ml _ 

l“l)luss<mis”— /I’ lhi,ia • ^ 

• (“Odi to tht WVsl Wind - /’ # Shdky 

“ ' “Ode to the Norlh-1 I'J Wind” C Aiui^shy 

f “AkMiidii s 1 i.isl ’ J /hydi,, 

“ I he I’l'ssio'ls ” — Lo'l/'ij t 

(“Ilk Si’ephoid rn his Lost ’ — C Marlmof 
“Ihi Iloiiie 1’ri.piiul if' ')/, nUoHt' 

(“One d ly 1 winte liu name Spinsi, 

‘d “Til Ills I oip’- W Virt^i i/Vrti<r 

“( Ikir) Uijk A’ JAriii^ i , 

* 5 ' ("llkriy Ripe ’ Inniiyntou* „ ' 

, (“Wli.il the HulIU *s.ing -It Hart, , 

• ‘"illie t-rickLt •' 1 Sings ’ — Ji P f mas 

(“IhgmiL, Dull t,UL'’ Aiionymoin > 

• ‘7 Cire • - Anonvnioiu , * i 

„ “ IliL Iiii^l fl ' >11^1 iH>s ” — / A/pmi; . ^ g 

*” I he D.iys ill 1 are no more A hnnyson , 

“Ode to thn Uejjsirted Hrave " — IP Collins , , 
V'Soldiei, Ke4'”— S/r iciiff 
“LaviSnt 'for Wixldcn ” J. AMiot . * 

I “lenient foi* Ciillodeii A' Hums • 

“ jSalura Maligna ” — 7’ Watts- Dmilon * 

‘‘Natura Veiiigna*’ — 1' WfLtU-Dunlon 
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LIST OF CLASSICAL NAMES OCCURRINO 
IN THE TEXT 

f 

• ' , , • 

Sea, the part of the Mciliterranean betw/'cn Greece afid'^sn 
Minor f 

/ft,o/ian, from /Kolis, a Greek cotuiiy in Asia Minor, containing the island 
of Lesbos 

/^Ihiopt from d'’lliiopia, .v large country in Afrira, lying south of Fgypl 
*> A^/atn, one of the three Graces the other two wire Kuphrosyne and 
Thaha 

Alexander III, the Gre’at, born lif ^55, was a pupil of Aristotle' Ik' 
made many biillianl conquests m Asia* and elsewhere, and deflated the 
Persians under Darius, the last of the Pi rMan kings In a fit of madness nnij 
intoxication lie set fire to Peisepohs, the c1p1t.1l of the Persian empire 

Alfhtus, .1 Peloponminn rivir, wiinh was hilieved by the iincients to 
make its way under the sei to the fountiint of Arithusi,''near Syracuse It 
was the river used by Ilereule's in e 1 e.insing the Augean stables 
AmynfaSy a shepherd's n.iiiii in \ irgii’s 

Apollo, god of M <iiie irts and especially of music and poetry. He 
pursued a daughter m the rivar Ptneih, Daphne, who w.is changed by the 
gods into a laurel Both under thie luiiiic and that of, Phoebus he often stands 
mr the sun , , ' 

Arcadia, a mountainous eoiinlry m tlu middle of IVlopmincsus, inhabited 
by the sh plierds and their god, Pan Miieh celebritwl by the poets 

Arethnsf, see Alpheiis fhe' gml of the river fell in love with the nymph, 
Arelliusa, who w"is cliangcd'io a fduntanf , 

^ Aurora, gorldess of dawn, who opened with rosy fingers the gates of the 
east " ’■ , 

Boirhus^Ason of Jujii'er, and god of wipe, usually rcprcsenteil as wearing 
a crown of i\y pr vine li'ivcs ^ 

fiaitt, an ancient eity 011 Ijie coast^of Cam|xinn, near the Kaj of Naples 
Cep/itssiau, from Ceplfissus, a river ol Greece, flowing nottli of Mt 
Parnassus 1 * » , 

Ctrkriis, a monstrous ^ with j, or 50, or 100 heads, <'ie guarded thr' 
entrance ty I lailes ^ 

•CiW, the girldts'i of corn and the harvest 
^ Charon^ a boatman of the infernal regions, ivho ferried souls across the 
SP/x and Acheron 

Cmmehan, from Cimmcni, a mythical people, dv'elimg iitdvk caves near 
the shore of Canrpania, 111 Italy • 

CoryJhn or Condon, a shepherd mentioned in the pastorals ol' Virgil and 
Theocritus. 
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Lisrr OF CLASSICAL NAMES 


9 Cynthtar 

Cytktrta, another nanip for Venus, who was supposeil tcj lia\c iim.i 1 fioin 
the tea near tin. island of Cythera., which w*as rc{'ariled aflern irds is sacred to 
her. * • ■ . 

, Damn /at, a shuphird-naiiia in jiastoral poetry 
Dnphtle See A^iollo 

Dartus Sec Alexainlor • , 

Dauhs, a ciij in flu ijle of Ccphisstts, where Philomel i w.is changed into 
a rightnigak hn liaiin'f ’issisUd her sifter, ProLiie, in t-iiising lereiis, 
l^roetu's liiiHliind, to eat ifiu flesh oi hi‘.a>on 

Delphi, a lown pi a i ilky S W of Mt Pain issus, I lined for i tcinple to , 
A[)oIhi Old lor il» orielo * 

Duma, twin-sistii of Vpollo, the viigin •;odiKss of the moon iiul of ' 
hunting Also edJjLil C'i 111 Ina * • 

sA. 5 ii,»a il iiighter of tlie Aft-, fell in loie with N ireissns Hir Ion wis not 
re timed and she phie'd iwiy, ultiiixitely In mg tli.iiigid to i stone whnfi 
presiriid her Voiee oiil^ » , 

I'Htiilhiii, till einpiies of Macedonia anil I'lie^saly 

J’l.itia, the mine of i di ini hy I'liiipnji s, i ilionis of wliiih sitiig it a 
fetst, iceoidiiig io,l'liilareh, saveil Allien-' hoin demolition » 

hliziitm i Usiuiii, ail island, \ inoiislv pi uid in tin mfernil region , in file 
hnriiinale Islands off the N'Ji of Alriei, ami in Italy This was tin ihodi'of 
vii^^itoiis soul after death , 

Aiip/iii>\yn, Si e Aglata 

hmythu , wife ol Orpin le* Aflt r luTdi ilh Otphciis follow id her to Ifadi s 
and liy liis niusie eharined I’Ui'o, ilu god ot II nle*-, into pi nnillmg hii o turn 
to eitlli on (oiulyioii that he (Orpheus) did not Iijok hi hind him iiniil he hid 
passed fioin the lower ic^lon-* Ills love^ (oi I iirydiie e illsi d him to lin iL 
this eondilio* mil I’liiyjJ^e hid it •nice to leturii to the nether woiM 
tloia, the godd, S-, oi'aowi Is iiid gai denis ' ■* »» 

Ilehf, the 'hiighler ot jiipiter end Juno, the g ^;ss of yinilli, and eifjl- 
, bearer to the goiN 

//f/iiwi, a 1 In ii ad river (lowing iiitif the /1'gein Se i Aflir his visit to 
Hades, Orpheus w i itee ii"' itisl My the ('icinnaii wmiu n ais^l his lu id thrown 
into the Hehriis Lveiiiui'U both Ins, heael ind his lyre were east up on 
l.esbos • • 

Hthiiii, tin naist beaiilif 1 woeyaii eif hci tipie, niiieh siinghl liter hy the 
priiices of flre'eri, inn n 1 Meiiilais *Later she lied with I'nis, son ol 
Priam, King of Froi, llnui e •vlsin,^ the gri it w ii belwei'll thi (jreeks iiid itji 
Tiojaiis, which resiilfi'il m Ihi. binning of Iroy 

HiLioii, i lleeiitiae iiiimiu im-rauge, near wtye-A was llie saeik.d groic of llit 
Muaes lleic io'« <h lountain llippuerein. > 

the pliin M'liUa • 

Hih/^ormte Se * I leln on. , 

lIip/<olatl,i, l‘i)li iilX king of wimls ^ni.* storms. He was i son of 
Hippiitcs '^nce the n line • • * 

t/ynuH, the {fid < t ai eordiiig to soin« luythologi ts, the son of 

Uacchfts®- ml Venus * * 

JlypLiioii, the ‘*in . 

JJaha, pfobibly lel.iliiim, a town in Cyprus wim .m .i.yviiiiii„ n>'vi- 
tMicred to Yenus" 

Ilissus, a stream'in Attiea, entering the sea iicai Athen^, had r>n its hank a 
temple _saercd In the Muses * 
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Jove, juj>iter,*the chief of the gods. 

fioni Lnliuin, a country of mijuimii}, luc nvci xiuci 
Lfshiau, from l.csbos,, an islantl in ihe yKgcan Sea, to which the Gfceks 
ascribed tiTc origin' of their lyrical poetry . • m 

Lethe* a r^ver of Hell, whose waters, drnfik by the tsouls of the dead, 
caused forgelfulncsb ' ' 

Lydta, r country in Asia Minor, which {;ave its name to one of the chief 
ancient musical modes , ^ , 

Aheander, a river of Asia Minor, famous for its^v^ry winding course. 

Aft Ijomcne, the Muse of tragedy. ' 

A/iuatiaf, a shepherd in Virgil's Edogues, 

Altmius, the modern Minuo, .i tributary of the Pu Mantua,' the birth- 
place of Virgil, IS Dll its banks 

* Natensw!, a beautiful youth of lloeotia ITe fell in ,lnvp with his own 
im.ige reflected in a spring and, desperate at his'lniitlcss attempts to'ap9re.tcri 
what he thought to lie a water-nymph, billed himself iTis blood was changed 
into the flower, > ircissus See Lcho 

Netna, a bhcphetdcis in Virgil’s Eclogues 
Niptutu, son of Sciturn, and iroil of the sea. 

Olyvifia, Olympias, mother of Alexander the Great, before whose birth} it 
w's s.iid, she had been visited by Jupiter in the form of a serpent 

• Orpheus bee Inirydice • % 

Pan, the go<l of shepherds and other dw/'llcrs in the country. He paid, Ins" 
addresses to a nymph. Syrinx, w'ho in order to escape him was changed into a 
reed Pan played on a flute made of seven m.ds, and c<alled il Syrinx in 
honour of the maiden 

Panope, ouc of the N*'reidcs, or sca-nymplis, whom .sailors generally 
invoked in a storm * ^ 

Piitnanus, a mountain in Phocis, Greece, to the Muses, and to 

AppU, -and' ilacchiis ^ 

• hoH, A pine-cl.ulwT' J.ntain of 1 hessaly 

Pi-neus, a ntcr of i hessaly, ^flowing through the plains of Tenipe. See, 
Apollo * ■ ' 

Ptrsfpohs S<^ 7 Alexander 
Phtlomel See Daulis. 

Phabus. bee Apollo 

Pindants, a Greek lyrical, poet who ly'ed at Thebes. In the destruction 
of Thebes K c ) by AlcxAndor,'I’indai’s boils'* was spiircd ’ 

, Pluto, the ruler of the lower world Sec Eurydice 

ProuidluHt, brother to Atlas, made a man of clay, a.id put life into him 
by lire stolen f'om heaven. ' As puiiishmei)*^ for this, Jupiter chained him to a 
rock in the Cauersus wher^ a vuUvre preyed continually upon his vitals, until 
he lias dclnerexl, 30 years afljepvards, PIcrcules ‘ 

Prose) pine, daughter of Jupiter and Cfrcs, earned off and made ‘juet'n of 
the low e‘r regions by Pluto. , * ■ 

Proteus, a sea-god who h&l the po*aer of rhanging his form* He tended 
the seals of Ueptune ' * ' 

J'iyche, A nyiii])ii, wedded by Cupid whose mother, Venus, put her death.* 
Af Cupid’s request, however, she was given immortality. ’’’syche=sthe soul, 
f hauns and Satyrs. 

Stygian, ff'om Styx, a river of the under-world across whicn the souls of the 
depart^ were ferrttxl. See Charon. 

Syrinx.^ Site Pan. 
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.■ • 

'iTempe, a* ''^lley in Thessaly, through uhich the river' Fcnciis floi^s, 
between Mts Olympus and Ossa, tn the yEgpan bea 

T^hats, a beautiful Athepian WAman, who became a favourite of Alexander 
,thc Great,' and at whose msligatioii Ih: set fire to the palace at I’er>.Lpolis ‘ 
Thebes, the capilal -of licehtia, a city with a monarchicaU government 
See Pindai* , 

I'hessafyt one of the large divisAns of N Gutccc ' 

'Jhfstylis, a country- wm^an, mentioned in ihrs pastoral poetry of Virgil 
and 'iheociitus », 

, Thiactat Hlargc Lonntry, north of the ^I'gean Sea, the modern Koumclia, 
nctorious in ancient limes as a cruel and barhaynis nation , the cliicf scat ol 
Mars ' > 

'J'kyr^ts, the name df a shepherd, common in pastoral, jioLtrj 
TiniutkcHS, a fanjoi's musician of Hoeotii in the age of Alexander of wlioin ' 
he wns a ^reat favourite. , 

'Ttfyrns, the uainc'of a shepheid * 

y /wins, a lAountain of Lydia, ilumt which the air was si^wholcsome that 
thL iiihahit.ants lived to Ih. very old 

Trtton, son of Neptune, a sc.i-deity genw.ally represented as blowing a 
shell , ' ^ 

Troyt the f.imous city near Ml Id.a m Asia Minor, celebrated in the jioenis 
of [{«mi<‘r and Viigil for iK jjicaI w’ar .igamst the («reelvs, who hesuged it fo 
'recewer Helen. Troy was burnt after a sic^e of ten yeais Seelblen 

Venus, the godtless of beauty and love, mother of Cupid bee CjlluTca 
Zephyrns, or /Zephyr, the west wind. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF WlilT^RS 


, The numhcr"! in brackets aftei the poems indicate tb»* pages on wllicll the 
latter occur. 

1517 \i^)—\^i~IIenry Ilmardt Earl of Surrey. Spring (100) 

155^ (^) — \1%—Edmwtii S/kiwr “One day I wrote her name” (loo), To 
" Dido Dead (115) 

1616— Nieio/as Jireta/i Country Life (16s) 
iy6o — 1592 — Robert (ireem llie Sheplienl .W Ins Wife (ifiti) i 

1564—1 s9,^—6’Arw/{)/^«; Marlmi The eihepherd to his Love (168) 

1564 — 1616 — lVtlliamShaU\petue. Who is .Sylvia’ (21) , The Kairy Life {22), 
A Paiiy Lullaby {22), “ I'cll ■me where is I'ancy bred ’’ (23) ; ' 
Youth and Age (2^), AMorning Song(24), Ingratitude (24), 
A Fairy! D.ince (25), Sea Magic (2^)1- LUm Life (25); 
Abscncii (toi), To (Iis Lbvefioi), “To me, fair friLiul” 
(102), Winter (20), True la)\e|ifr'2) 

— MnhaA yton 'I’he I’aramsc 

P)— 1623 - \}ampion The Man of Upright Life (26), 

1568— 1639— .S/f Heni^ WottoH The Happy Life (26) 
\^•lQlf)—\(^\^TIlomasDekket Content (27) ' 

1573— 1637— /i(/y Jonson To Ceha (29) , Iiyinn to Diana (29) 

1575— 1650 — Hijnvood P^ck, Clouds (30) 

1594 “'i 6| I— CrVar^' Herbert, Virtue (31;' 

1608—1674— /flAw Mtlton .Sweet Fchc\'{32), Song of a Wood Spirit (32); 

When the Asstiult was» Intend jd to the City (103), To the 
Lord (leiieral, Cromwell (103) On his Jilindness (104)1 
On the Late Massacre in PiedmonC (104), At a Solemn 
' Music / 1 18) , L’Allcgm (1/2), Lyeida;* (2 1 8) 

1591— 1674— Herrick, To DaffiKbls (33); Blossoms (33), Cherry 
Ripe (34) • 

1618— 1667 — Laioley On the Death of^Mr William Ilervey {223). 
1606— 1687— Go, laively Rose ('>4) , ,v 
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• Ih" Lasthj'tif Chilfiin (io8)^ Llegy on 'Ihyi/a (339) 
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( iicket (110), To AuUinin (147), (Jn a fiicrup Urn (148), 
To a Nightingale (150), To Melancholy (1^3) 
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1791 — 1812 — Petty Bysshe Shelley. Hymn of Pan (67), “Misic, when suit 
voices die” (68), To Niglil (68), Hymn to the Slnr’^ of 
Nature (6g) , Invocation (70); Tc a Skylark (141} Ode to 
the West Wind (145) ‘ ^ 

Thomas Hood. Sonnet Written m a Workhou'e (iii)’; 
Knth (190) ^ 

Leigh Hunt Tht Grasshopinr and the Cricket (112). 

William Culh i Hiyant To a Wa* 'riowl (153) 

Fdgaf Allan Pm The Bells (71) 

hltzabeih Banett Biownmg Trove’s Benson (ii ?) '• 

Arthur Hugh Ll. ugh (ireen 1‘ielcls of Lnglancl (75) 
thath's KmqsUy A Farcwtl! (75), The.Tliiee Fishers (igc^i 
1 he Sands of Dec (7s), Ode to the North-K.ii>t Wind (ffs) 
Ihniy IVadsicoilli /ou^lUow. 't'he Kainy Day (76), Tlw 
hound of the Sea (112), My Cathedra’ (113)1 Tlic Village 
lilaLksiiiilh (191) 

■Rohtit BiiKtmiug Ilume Thoughts from Ahroail (77I, Boot 
and Saddle (77) , Pippa’s Song (78) 

■/.ord Aijred IcUi/yton Three Songs from “The Prineoss ’ 
(pp 7S-80), A Spirit Haunts (lie Year’s I^ast flours (80) ; 
Riiifi Out, Wild Bells (81), “A Small Sweet Idyl” (103)1 
Mariana (194), Ihe Duly of Shfil >tl (197), “ Break, break, 
break ” (242) ' 

-Janus RusuU Lou'ill A lune Day (202) 

■Dauh Oahrifl Rosvtti llic Soniict (i 14) 

■tMa^thno .fiitfld Shakespeare (114), Philomela (i,57), The 
’<ors.iken .Merinaii (203), A Soi’flierii Night (243). 

-James thomsin (“Zf F'”) In a Railwa.v Train (82), On the 
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■ IVillianA Cg ham IIoio Winter (83) 

—LhiisItiM r RossePt Uphill (84) 

—Jhel Hat ft What the Bullet Sang (85) 

— AlgLtHon Chalks Ssamburne ^ Mareh an Ode (is8) 

-Thi.loie Watts Dunion. Naliira Maligna (iis), Nalura 
Kenigna (115) 

-Alfnd Ausiut W'.ien Runnels Began to I,cap and Sing (86) 
-Austin Dob\on 'A So ’g of t3e Four Seasons (87) 

-.llfrui Hayts My Study (207) ' 

-WiUuim Watson April (88) , 
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—Aithiir ChnsJphtr Banon My Will (209) ' 

—RuJyaid hiphng Recessional (89) 

J<Alm Ihorneyovjf Foivki Loss and Gam (90) 

—J'.d'ioard Venall Lutas TIm: Ciiekct , Sell Sings (91). 

—Ada Smith. IiYC.»y Streets (92) 

-Kate Bi own ^ Xpiil (93) 
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